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WILFRID  CUMBERMEDE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I"  AM — I  will  not  say  how  old,  but  well  past 
-*-  middle  age.  This  much  I  feel  compelled  to 
mention,  because  it  has  long  been  my  opinion 
that  no  man  should  attempt  a  history  of  himself 
until  he  has  set  foot  upon  the  border  land 
where  the  past  and  the  future  begin  to  blend  in 
a  consciousness  somewhat  independent  of  both, 
and  hence  interpreting  both.  Looking  west- 
ward, from  this  vantage-ground,  the  setting 
sun  is  not  the  less  lovely  to  him  that  he  recalls 
a  merrier  time  when  the  shadows  fell  the  other 
way.  Then  they  sped  westward  before  him,  as 
if  to  vanish,  chased  by  his  advancing  footsteps, 
over  the  verge  of  the  world.  Now  they  come 
creeping  towards  him,  lengthening  as  they 
come.  And  they  are  welcome.  Can  it  be  that 
VOL.  I.  B 
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he  would  ever  have  chosen  a  world  without 
shadows  ?  Was  not  the  trouble  of  the  shadow- 
less noon  the  dreariest  of  all  ?  Did  he  not  then 
long  for  the  curtained  queen — the  all-shadowy 
night?  And  shall  he  now  regard  with  dismay 
the  setting  sun  of  his  earthly  life  ?  When  he 
looks  back,  he  sees  the  farthest  cloud  of  the  sun- 
deserted  east  alive  with  a  rosy  hue.  It  is  the 
prophecy  of  the  sunset  concerning  the  dawn. 
For  the  sun  itself  is  ever  a  rising  sun,  and  the 
morning  will  come  though  the  night  should  be 
dark. 

In  this  "  season  of  calm  weather,"  when  the 
past  has  receded  so  far  that  he  can  behold  it  as 
in  a  picture,  and  his  share  in  it  as  the  history  of 
a  man  who  had  lived  and  would  soon  die  ;  when 
he  can  confess  his  faults  without  the  bitterness 
of  shame,  both  because  he  is  humble,  and  be- 
cause the  faults  themselves  have  dropped  from 
him  ;  when  his  good  deeds  look  poverty-stricken 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  would  no  more  claim  con- 
sideration for  them  than  expect  knighthood  be- 
cause he  was  no  thief;  when  he  cares  little  for 
his  reputation,  but  much  for  his  character — little 
for  what  has  gone  beyond  his  control,  but  end- 
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lessly  much  for  what  yet  remains  in  his  will  to 
determine  ;  then,  I  think,  a  man  may  do  well  to 
write  his  own  life. 

"  So,"  I  imagine  my  reader  interposing,  "  you 
profess  to  have  arrived  at  this  high  degree  of 
perfection  yourself?" 

I  reply  that  the  man  who  has  attained  this 
kind  of  indifference  to  the  past,  this  kind  of 
hope  in  the  future,  will  be  far  enough  from  con- 
sidering it  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
very  idea  is  to  such  a  man  ludicrous.  One 
may  eat  bread  without  claiming  the  honours  of 
an  athlete ;  one  may  desire  to  be  honest  and 
not  count  himself  a  saint.  My  object  in  thus 
shadowing  out  what  seems  to  me  my  present 
condition  of  mind,  is  merely  to  render  it  intel- 
ligible to  my  reader  how  an  autobiography  might 
come  to  be  written  without  rendering  the  writer 
justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  that  overweening, 
or  self  conceit,  which  might  be  involved  in  the 
mere  conception  of  the  idea. 

In  listening  to  similar  recitals  from  the 
mouths  of  elderly  people,  I  have  observed  that 
many  things  which  seemed  to  the  persons  prin- 
cipally concerned  ordinary  enough,  had  to  me  a 
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wonder  and  a  significance  they  did  not  perceive. 
Let  me  hope  that  some  of  the  things  1  am  about 
to  relate  may  fare  similarly,  although,  to  be 
honest,  I  must  confess  I  could  not  have  under- 
taken the  task,  for  a  task  it  is,  upon  this  chance 
alone :  I  do  think  some  of  my  history  worthy  of 
being  told,  just  for  the  facts'  sake.  God  knows 
I  have  had  small  share  of  that  worthiness.  The 
weakness  of  my  life  has  been  that  I  would  ever 
do  some  great  thing ;  the  saving  of  my  life  has 
been  my  utter  failure.  I  have  never  done  a 
great  deed.  If  I  had,  I  know  that  one  of  my 
temperament  could  not  have  escaped  serious 
consequences.  I  have  had  more  pleasure  when 
a  grown  man  in  a  certain  discovery  concerning 
the  ownership  of  an  apple  of  which  I  had  taken 
the  ancestral  bite  when  a  boy,  than  I  can  re- 
member to  have  resulted  from  any  action  of  my 
own  during  my  whole  existence.  But  I  detest 
the  notion  of  puzzling  my  reader  in  order  to 
enjoy  her  fancied  surprise,  or  her  possible  praise 
of  a  worthless  ingenuity  of  concealment.  If  I 
ever  appear  to  behave  thus,  it  is  merely  that  I 
follow  the  course  of  my  own  knowledge  of  my- 
self and  my  affairs,  without  any  desire  to  give 
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either  the  pain  or  the  pleasure  of  suspense,  if 
indeed  I  may  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  in- 
teresting her  to  such  a  degree  that  suspense 
should  become  possible. 

When  I  look  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find 
the  tone  so  sombre — let  me  see  :  what  sort  of  an 
evening  is  it  on  which  I  commence  this  book  ? 
Ah  !  I  thought  so :  a  sombre  evening.  The  sun 
is  going  down  behind  a  low  bank  of  grey  cloud, 
the  upper  edge  of  which  he  tinges  with  a  faded 
yellow.  There  will  be  rain  before  morning.  It 
is  late  Autumn,  and  most  of  the  crops  are 
gathered  in.  A  bluish  fog  is  rising  from  the 
lower  meadows.  As  I  look  I  grow  cold.  It  is 
not,  somehow,  an  interesting  evening.  Yet  if 
I  found  just  this  evening  well  described  in  a 
novel,  I  should  enjoy  it  heartily.  The  poorest, 
weakest  drizzle  upon  the  window-panes  of  a 
dreary  road-side  inn  in  a  country  of  slate- 
quarries,  possesses  an  interest  to  him  who 
enters  it  by  the  door  of  a  book,  hardly  less  than 
the  pouring  rain  which  threatens  to  swell  every 
brook  to  a  torrent.  How  is  this  ?  I  think  it  is 
because  your  troubles  do  not  enter  into  the  book, 
and  its  troubles  do  not   enter   into   you,   and 
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therefore  nature  operates  upon  you  unthwarted 
by  the  personal  conditions  which  so  often 
counteract  her  present  influences.  But  I  will 
rather  shut  out  the  fadi?ig  west,  the  gathering 
mists,  and  the  troubled  consciousness  of  nature 
altogether,  light  my  fire  and  my  pipe,  and 
then  try  whether  in  my  first  chapter  I  cannot 
be  a  boy  again  in  such  fashion  that  my  com- 
panion, that  is,  my  reader,  will  not  be  too  im- 
patient to  linger  a  little  in  the  meadows  of 
childhood  ere  we  pass  to  the  corn-fields  of  riper 
years. 


CHAPTER  I. 


WHERE  I  FIND  MYSELF. 


"VTO  wisest  chicken,  I  presume,  can  recall  the 
-L*  first  moment  when  the  chalk-oval  surround- 
ing it  gave  way,  and  instead  of  the  cavern  of 
limestone  which  its  experience  might  have  led 
it  to  expect,  it  found  a  world  of  air  and  move- 
ment and  freedom  and  blue  sky — with  kites  in 
it.  For  my  own  part,  I  often  wished,  when  a 
child,  that  I  had  watched  while  God  was  mak- 
ing me,  so  that  I  might  have  remembered  how 
he  did  it.  Now  my  wonder  is  whether,  when  I 
creep  forth  into  "  that  new  world  which  is  the 
old,"  I  shall  be  conscious  of  the  birth,  and  enjoy 
the  whole  mighty  surprise,  or  wThether  I  shall 
become  gradually  aware  that  things  are  changed 
and  stare  about  me  like  the  new-born  baby. 
What  will  be  the  candle-flame  that  shall  first 
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attract  my  new-born  sight  ?  But  I  forget  that 
speculation  about  the  new  life  is  not  writing  the 
history  of  the  old. 

I  have  often  tried  how  far  back  my  memory 
could  go.  I  suspect  there  are  awfully  ancient 
shadows  mingling  with  our  memories  ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  earliest  definite  memory 
I  have  is  the  discovery  of  how  the  wind  is 
made ;  for  I  saw  the  process  going  on  before  my 
very  eyes,  and  there  could  be,  and  there  was, 
no  doubt  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  matter.  There  were  the  trees  swaying 
themselves  about  after  the  wildest  fashion,  and 
there  was  the  wind  in  consequence  visiting  my 
person  somewhat  too  roughly.  The  trees  were 
blowing  in  my  face.  They  made  the  wind,  and 
threw  it  at  me.  I  used  my  natural  senses,  and  this 
was  what  they  told  me.  The  discovery  impressed 
me  so  deeply  that  even  now  I  cannot  look  upon 
trees  without  a  certain  indescribable  and,  but 
for  this  remembrance,  unaccountable  awe.  A 
grove  was  to  me  for  many  years  a  fountain  of 
winds,  and,  in  the  stillest  day,  to  look  into  a 
depth  of  gathered  stems  filled  me  with  dismay ; 
for  the  whole  awful  assembly  might,  writhing 
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together  in  earnest  and  effectual  contortion,  at 
any  moment  begin  their  fearful  task  of  churning 
the  wind. 

There  were  no  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house  where  I  was  born.  It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  grassland  nothing  but  grass  was  to  be 
seen  for  a  long  way  on  every  side  of  it.  There 
was  not  a  gravel  path  or  a  road  near  it.  Its 
walls,  old  and  rusty,  rose  immediately  from 
the  grass.  Green  blades  and  a  few  heads  of 
daisies  leaned  trustingly  against  the  brown 
stone,  all  the  sharpness  of  whose  fractures  had 
long  since  vanished,  worn  away  by  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  or  filled  up  by  the  slow  lichens,  which 
I  used  to  think  were  young  stones  growing  out 
of  the  wall.  The  ground  was  part  of  a  very  old 
dairy-farm,  and  my  uncle,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
would  not  have  a  path  about  the  place.  But 
then  the  grass  was  well  subdued  by  the  cows, 
and,  indeed,  I  think,  would  never  have  grown 
very  long,  for  it  was  of  that  delicate  sort  which 
we  see  only  on  downs  and  in  parks  and  on  old 
grazing  farms.  All  about  the  house — as  far,  at 
least,  as  my  lowly  eyes  could  see,  the  ground  was 
perfectly  level,  and  this  lake  of  greenery,  out  of 
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which  it  rose  like  a  solitary  rock,  was  to  me  an 
unfailing  mystery  and  delight.  This  will  sound 
strange  in  the  ears  of  those  who  consider  a 
mountainous,  or  at  least  an  undulating  surface 
essential  to  beauty ;  but  nature  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  what  is  called  fine  scenery.  There 
are  other  organs  than  the  eyes,  even  if  grass 
and  water  and  sky  were  not  of  the  best  and  love- 
liest of  nature's  shows. 

The  house,  I  have  said,  was  of  an  ancient- 
looking  stone,  grey  and  green  and  yellow  and 
brown.  It  looked  very  hard  ;  yet  there  were 
some  attempts  at  carving  about  the  heads  of 
the  narrow  windows.  The  carving  had,  how- 
ever, become  so  dull  and  shadowy  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  a  single  form  or  separable  por- 
tion of  design  :  still  some  ancient  thought 
seemed  ever  flickering  across  them.  The 
house,  which  was  two  stories  in  height,  had  a 
certain  air  of  defence  about  it,  ill  to  explain.  It 
had  no  eaves,  for  the  walls  rose  above  the  edge 
of  the  roof ;  but  the  hints  at  battlements  were 
of  the  merest.  The  roof,  covered  with  grey 
slates,  rose  very  steep,  and  had  narrow,  tall 
dormer  windows  in  it.     The  edges  of  the  gables 
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rose,  not  in  a  slope,  but  in  a  succession  of 
notches,  like  stairs.  Altogether,  the  shell  to 
which,  considered  as  a  crustaceous  animal,  I 
belonged — for  man  is  every  animal  according 
as  you  choose  to  contemplate  him — had  an  old- 
world  look  about  it — a  look  of  the  time  when 
men  had  to  fight  in  order  to  have  peace,  to  kill 
in  order  to  live.  Being,  however,  a  crustaceous 
animal,  I,  the  heir  of  all  the  new  impulses  of 
the  age,  was  born  and  reared  in  closest  neigh- 
bourhood with  strange  relics  of  a  vanished  time. 
Humanity  so  far  retains  its  chief  characteristics 
that  the  new  generations  can  always  flourish 
in  the  old  shell. 

The  dairy  was  at  some  distance,  so  deep  in  a 
hollow  that  a  careless  glance  would  not  have 
discovered  it.  I  well  remember  my  astonish- 
ment when  my  aunt  first  took  me  there ;  for  I 
had  not  even  observed  the  depression  of  sur- 
face :  all  had  been  a  level  green  to  my  eyes. 
Beyond  this  hollow  were  fields  divided  by 
hedges,  and  lanes,  and  the  various  goings  to 
and  fro  of  a  not  unpeopled  although  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood. Until  I  left  home  for  school,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  carriage 
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of  any  kind  approach  our  solitary  dwelling. 
My  uncle  would  have  regarded  it  as  little  short 
of  an  insult  for  any  one  to  drive  wheels  over 
the  smooth  lawny  surface  in  which  our  house 
dwelt  like  a  solitary  island  in  the  sea. 

Before  the  threshold  lay  a  brown  patch,  worn 
bare  of  grass,  and  beaten  hard  by  the  descend- 
ing feet'  of  many  generations.  The  stone 
threshold  itself  was  worn  almost  to  a  level  with 
it.  A  visitor's  first  step  was  into  what  would, 
in  some  parts,  be  called  the  house-place,  a  room 
which  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  kitchen,  and 
yet  partook  of  the  character  of  an  old  hall.  It 
rose  to  a  fair  height,  with  smoke-stained  beams 
above ;  and  was  floored  with  a  kind  of  cement, 
hard  enough,  and  yet  so  worn  that  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  local  knowledge  to  avoid  cer- 
tain jars  of  the  spine  from  sudden  changes  of 
level.  All  the  furniture  was  dark  and  shining, 
especially  the  round  table,  which,  with  its  be- 
wildering, spider-like  accumulation  of  legs, 
waited  under  the  mullioned,  lozenged  win- 
dow until  meal-times,  when,  like  an  animal 
roused  from  its  1  airy  it  stretched  out  those  legs, 
and  assumed  expanded  and  symmetrical  shape 
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in  front  of  the  fire  in  Winter,  and  nearer  the 
door  in  Summer.  It  recalls  the  vision  of  my 
aunt,  with  a  hand  at  each  end  of  it,  searching 
empirically  for  the  level — feeling  for  it,  that  is, 
with  the  creature's  own  legs — before  lifting  the 
hanging  leaves,  and  drawing  out  the  hitherto 
supernumerary  legs  to  support  them ;  after 
which  would  come  a  fresh  adjustment  of  level, 
another  hustling  to  and  fro,  that  the  new  feet 
likewise  might  settle  on  elevations  of  equal 
height ;  and  then  came  the  snowy  cloth  or  the 
tea-tray,  deposited  cautiously  upon  its  shining 
surface. 

The  walls  of  this  room  were  always  white- 
washed in  the  Spring,  occasioning  ever  a  sharp- 
ened contrast  with  the  dark-brown  ceiling. 
Whether  that  was  even  swept  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it  done.  At  all 
events,  its  colour  remained  unimpaired  by  paint 
or  whitewash.  On  the  walls  hung  various 
articles,  some  of  them  high  above  my  head, 
and  attractive  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other. 
I  never  saw  one  of  them  moved  from  its  place 
— not  even  the  fishing-rod,  which  required  the 
whole  length  betwixt  the  two  windows  :  three 
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rusty  hooks  hung  from  it,  and  waved  about 
when  a  wind  entered  ruder  than  common. 
Over  the  fishing-rod  hung  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
about  a  yard  in  width,  and  longer  than  that. 
It  would  have  required  a  very  capable  con- 
structiveness  indeed  to  supply  the  design  from 
what  remained,  so  fragmentary  were  the  forms, 
and  so  dim  and  faded  were  the  once  bright 
colours.  It  was  there  as  an  ornament ;  for  that 
which  is  a  mere  complement  of  higher  modes  of 
life,  becomes,  when  useless,  the  ornament  of 
lower  conditions :  what  we  call  great  virtues 
are  little  regarded  by  the  saints.  It  was  long 
before  I  began  to  think  how  the  tapestry  could 
have  come  there,  or  to  what  it  owed  the  honour 
given  it  in  the  house. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hung  another  object, 
which  may  well  have  been  the  cause  of  my  care- 
lessness about  the  former — attracting  to  itself 
all  my  interest.  It  was  a  sword,  in  a  leather 
sheath.  From  the  point,  half  way  to  the  hilt, 
the  sheath  was  split  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
weapon.  The  sides  of  the  wound  gaped,  and 
the  blade  was  visible  to  my  prying  eyes.  It 
was  with  rust  almost  as  dark  a  brown  as  the 
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scabbard  that  infolded  it.  But  the  under  parts 
of  the  hilt,  where  dust  could  not  settle,  gleamed 
with  a  faint  golden  shine.  That  sword  was  to 
my  childish  eyes  the  type  of  all  mystery,  a 
clouded  glory,  which  for  many  long  years  I 
never  dreamed  of  attempting  to  unveil.  Not 
the  sword  Excalibur,  had  it  been  "stored  in 
some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings,"  could 
have  radiated  more  marvel  into  the  hearts  of 
young  knights  than  that  sword  radiated  into 
mine.  Night  after  night  I  would  dream  of 
danger  drawing  nigh — crowds  of  men  of  evil 
purpose — enemies  to  me  or  to  my  country  ;  and 
ever  in  the  beginning  of  my  dream,  I  stood 
ready,  foreknowing  and  waiting ;  for  I  had 
climbed  and  had  taken  the  ancient  power  from 
the  wall,  and  had  girded  it  about  my  waist — 
always  with  a  straw  rope,  the  sole  band  within 
my  reach ;  but  as  it  went  on,  the  power  depart- 
ed from  the  dream  :  I  stood  waiting  for  foes 
who  would  not  come  ;  or  they  drew  near  in  fury, 
and  when  I  would  have  drawn  my  weapon,  old 
blood  and  rust  held  it  fast  in  its  sheath,  and  I 
tugged  at  it  in  helpless  agony ;  and  fear  invad- 
ed my  heart,  and  I  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by 
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my  foes  until  I  left  the  dream  itself  behind, 
whence  the  terror  still  pursued  me. 

There  were  many  things  more  on  those  walls. 
A  pair  of  spurs,  of  make  modern  enough,  hung 
between  two  pewter  dish-covers.  Hanging 
book-shelves  came  next ;  for  although  most  of 
my  uncle's  books  were  in  his  bed-room,  some  of 
the  commoner  were  here  on  the  wall,  next  to 
an  old  fowling-piece,  of  which  both  lock  and 
barrel  were  devoured  with  rust.  Then  came  a 
great  pair  of  shears,  though  how  they  should 
have  been  there  I  cannot  yet  think,  for  there 
was  no  garden  to  the  house,  no  hedges  or  trees 
to  clip.  I  need  not  linger  over  these  things. 
Their  proper  place  is  in  the  picture  with  which 
I  would  save  words  and  help  understanding  if 
I  could. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  chimney  in  the 
place ;  chiefly  to  be  mentioned  from  the  singu- 
lar fact  that  just  round  its  corner  was  a  little 
door  opening  on  a  rude  winding  stair  of  stone. 
This  appeared  to  be  constructed  within  the 
chimney  ;  but  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  was  a 
half-round  projection,  revealing  that  the  stair 
was  not  indebted  to  it  for   the  whole   of  its 
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accommodation.  Whither  the  stair  led,  I  shall 
have  to  disclose  in  my  next  chapter.  From 
the  opposite  end  of  the  kitchen,  an  ordinary 
wooden  staircase,  with  clumsy  balustrade,  led 
up  to  the  two  bed-rooms  occupied  by  my  uncle 
and  my  aunt ;  to  a  large  lumber-room,  whose 
desertion  and  almost  emptiness  was  a  source  of 
uneasiness  in  certain  moods  ;  and  to  a  spare 
bed-room,  which  was  better  furnished  than  any 
of  ours,  and  indeed  to  my  mind  a  very  grand 
and  spacious  apartment.  This  last  was  never 
occupied  during  my  childhood  ;  consequently  it 
smelt  musty  notwithstanding  my  aunt's  exem- 
plary housekeeping.  Its  bedsteads  must  have 
been  hundreds  of  years  old.  Above  these  rooms 
again  were  those  to  which  the  dormer  windows 
belonged,  and  in  one  of  them  I  slept.  It  had  a 
deep  closet  in  which  I  kept  my  few  treasures, 
and  into  which  I  used  to  retire  when  out  of 
temper  or  troubled,  conditions  not  occurring 
frequently,  for  nobody  quarrelled  with  me,  and 
I  had  nobody  with  whom  I  might  have  quar- 
relled. 

When  I  climbed  upon  a  chair,  I  could  seat 
myself  on  the  broad  sill  of  the  dormer  window. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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This  was  the  watch-tower  whence  I  viewed  the 
world.  Thence  I  could  see  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance— too  far  off  for  me  to  tell  whether  they 
were  churning  wind  or  not.  On  that  side  those 
trees  alone  were  between  me  and  the  sky. 

One  day  when  my  aunt  took  me  with  her  in- 
to the  lumber-room,  I  found  there,  in  a  corner, 
a  piece  of  strange  mechanism.  It  had  a  kind  of 
pendulum  ;  but  I  cannot  describe  it  because  I 
had  lost  sight  of  it  long  before  I  was  capable  of 
discovering  its  use,  and  my  recollection  of  it  is 
therefore  very  vague — far  too  vague  to  admit 
of  even  a  conjecture  now  as  to  what  it  could 
have  been  intended  for.  But  I  remember  well 
enough  my  fancy  concerning  it,  though  when 
or  how  that  fancy  awoke  I  cannot  tell  either. 
It  seems  to  me  as  old  as  the  finding  of  the  in- 
strument. The  fancy  was  that  if  I  could  keep 
that  pendulum  wagging  long  enough,  it  would 
set  all  those  trees  going  too  ;  and  if  I  still  kept 
it  swinging,  we  should  have  such  a  storm  of 
wind  as  no  living  man  had  ever  felt  or  heard 
of.  That  I  more  than  half  believed  it,  will  be 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  although  I  frequent- 
ly carried  the  pendulum,  as  I  shall  call  it,  to 
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the  window  sill,  and  set  it  in  motion  by  way  of 
experiment,  I  had  not,  np  to  the  time  of  a  cer- 
tain incident  which  I  shall  very  soon  have  to 
relate,  had  the  courage  to  keep  np  the  oscilla- 
tion beyond  ten  or  a  dozen  strokes  ;  partly  from 
fear  of  the  trees,  partly  from  a  dim  dread  of 
exercising  power  whose  source  and  extent  were 
not  within  my  knowledge.  I  kept  the  pendu- 
lum in  the  closet  I  have  mentioned,  and  never 
spoke  to  anyone  of  it. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MY  UNCLE  AND  AUNT. 


TTTE  were  a  curious  household.  I  remembered 
'  '  neither  father  nor  mother ;  and  the  wo- 
man I  had  been  taught  to  call  auntie  was  no 
such  near  relation.  My  uncle  was  my  father's 
brother,  and  my  aunt  was  his  cousin,  by  the 
mother's  side.  She  was  a  tall,  gaunt  woman, 
with  a  sharp  nose  and  eager  eyes,  yet  sparing 
of  speech.  Indeed,  there  was  very  little  speech 
to  be  heard  in  the  house.  My  aunt,  however, 
looked  as  if  she  could  have  spoken.  I  think  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  place  that  kept  her  silent, 
for  there  were  those  eager  eyes.  She  might 
have  been  expected  also  to  show  a  bad  temper, 
but  I  never  saw  a  sign  of  such.  To  me  she  was 
always  kind  ;  chiefly,  I  allow,  in  a  negative  way, 
leaving  me  to  do  very  much  as  I  pleased.     I 
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doubt  if  she  felt  any  great  tenderness  for  me, 
although  I  had  been  dependent  upon  her  care 
from  infancy.  In  after-years  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  in  love  with  my  uncle  ; 
and  perhaps  the  sense  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  her  save  after  a  brotherly  fashion,  combined 
with  the  fear  of  betraying  herself  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  unattractive  appearance,  to 
produce  the  contradiction  between  her  looks 
and  her  behaviour. 

Every  morning,  after  our  early  breakfast,  my 
uncle  walked  away  to  the  farm,  where  he  re- 
mained until  dinner-time.  Often,  when  busy 
at  my  own  invented  games  in  the  grass,  I  have 
caught  sight  of  my  aunt,  standing  motionless 
with  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  watching  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  my  uncle  ascending  from  the 
hollow  where  the  farm-buildings  lay ;  and  oc- 
casionally, when  something  had  led  her  thither 
as  well,  I  would  watch  them  returning  together 
over  the  grass,  when  she  would  keep  glancing 
up  in  his  face  at  almost  regular  intervals,  al- 
though it  was  evident  they  were  not  talking, 
but  he  never  turned  his  face  or  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him. 
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He  was  a  tall  man  of  nearly  fifty,  with  grey 
hair,  and  quiet  meditative  blue  eyes.  He 
always  looked  as  if  he  were  thinking.  He  had 
been  intended  for  the  church,  but  the  means 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  failing,  he  had 
turned  his  knowledge  of  rustic  affairs  to  ac- 
count, and  taken  a  subordinate  position  on  a 
nobleman's  estate,  where  he  rose  to  be  bailiff. 
When  my  father  was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
he  returned  to  take  the  management  of  the 
farm.  It  had  been  in  the  family  for  many  gene- 
rations. Indeed  that  portion  of  it  upon  which 
the  house  stood,  was  our  own  property.  When 
my  mother  followed  my  father,  my  uncle  asked 
his  cousin  to  keep  house  for  him.  Perhaps  she 
had  expected  a  further  request,  but  more  had 
not  come  of  it. 

When  he  came  in,  my  uncle  always  went 
straight  to  his  room  ;  and  having  washed  his 
hands  and  face,  took  a  book  and  sat  down  in 
the  window.  If  I  were  sent  to  tell  him  that 
the  meal  was  ready,  I  was  sure  to  find  him  read- 
ing. He  would  look  up,  smile,  and  look  down 
at  his  book  again ;  nor,  until  I  had  formally  de- 
livered  my   message,    would    he   take    further 
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notice  of  me.  Then  he  would  rise,  lay  his  book 
carefully  aside,  take  my  hand,  and  lead  me  down 
stairs. 

To  my  childish  eyes  there  was  something  very 
grand  about  my  uncle.  His  face  was  large  - 
featured  and  handsome;  he  was  tall,  and  stoop- 
ed meditatively.  I  think  my  respect  for  him 
was  founded  a  good  deal  upon  the  reverential 
way  in  which  my  aunt  regarded  him.  And 
there  was  great  wisdom,  I  came  to  know,  behind 
that  countenance,  a  golden  speech  behind  that 
silence. 

My  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  prevail- 
ing silence  of  the  house  oppressed  me.  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  it,  and  never  felt  it.  My  own 
thoughts,  if  thoughts  those  conditions  of  mind 
could  be  called,  which  were  chiefly  passive  re- 
sults of  external  influences — whatever  they 
were — thoughts  or  feelings,  sensations,  or  dim, 
slow  movements  of  mind — they  filled  the  great 
pauses  of  speech ;  and  besides,  I  could  read  the 
faces  of  both  my  uncle  and  aunt  like  the  pages 
of  a  well-known  book.  Every  shade  of  alter- 
ation in  them  I  was  familiar  with,  for  their 
changes  were  not  many. 
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Although  my  uncle's  habit  was  silence,  how- 
ever, he  would  now  and  then  take  a  fit  of  talk- 
ing to  me.  I  remember  many  such  talks  ;  the 
better,  perhaps,  that  they  were  divided  by  long 
intervals.  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  submission  to  his  will.  I  did  not 
much  mind  my  aunt.  Perhaps  her  deference  to 
my  uncle  made  me  feel  as  if  she  and  I  were 
more  on  a  level.  She  must  have  been  really 
kind,  for  she  never  resented  any  petulance  or 
carelessness.  Possibly  she  sacrificed  her  own 
feeling  to  the  love  my  uncle  bore  me  ;  but  I 
think  it  was  rather  that,  because  he  cared  for 
me,  she  cared  for  me  too. 

Twice  during  every  meal  she  would  rise 
from  the  table  with  some  dish  in  her  hand,  open 
the  door  behind  the  chimney,  and  ascend  the 
winding  stair. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  CHIMNEY-STAIR. 

T  FEAR  my  reader  may  have  thought  me  too 
■*■  long  occupied  with  the  explanatory  founda- 
tions of  my  structure  :  I  shall  at  once  proceed 
to  raise  its  walls  of  narrative.  Whatever  further 
explanations  may  be  necessary,  can  be  applied 
as  buttresses  in  lieu  of  a  broader  base. 

One  Sunday — it  was  his  custom  of  a  Sunday 
— I  fancy  I  was  then  somewhere  about  six 
years  of  age — my  uncle  rose  from  the  table 
after  our  homely  dinner,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  led  me  to  the  dark  door  with  the  long 
arrow-headed  hinges,  and  up  the  winding  stone 
stair  which  I  never  ascended  except  with  him 
or  my  aunt.  At  the  top  was  another  rugged 
door,  and  within  that,  one  covered  with  green 
baize.     The  last  opened  on  what   had  always 
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seemed  to  me  a  very  paradise  of  a  room.  It 
was  old  fashioned  enough  ;  but  childhood  is  of 
any  and  every  age,  and  it  was  not  old-fashioned 
to  me — only  intensely  cosy  and  comfortable. 
The  first  thing  my  eyes  generally  rested  upon 
was  an  old  bureau,  with  a  book-case  on  the  top 
of  it,  the  glass-doors  of  which  were  lined  with 
faded  red  silk.  The  next  thing  I  would  see 
was  a  small  tent-bed,  with  the  whitest  of 
curtains,  and  enchanting  fringes  of  white  ball- 
tassels.  The  bed  was  covered  with  an  equally 
charming  counterpane  of  silk  patchwork.  The 
next  object  was  the  genius  of  the  place,  in  a 
high,  close,  easy-chair,  covered  with  some  dark 
stuff,  against  which  her  face,  surrounded  with 
its  widow's  cap,  of  ancient  form,  but  dazzling 
whiteness,  was  strongly  relieved.  How  shall  I 
describe  the  shrunken,  yet  delicate,  the  gracious, 
if  not  graceful  form,  and  the  face  from  which 
extreme  old  age  had  not  wasted  half  the  loveli- 
ness ?  Yet  I  always  beheld  it  with  an  inde- 
scribable sensation,  one  of  whose  elements  I  can 
isolate  and  identify  as  a  faint  fear.  Perhaps 
this  arose  partly  from  the  fact  that,  in  going  up 
the  stair,  more  than  once  my  uncle  had  said  to 
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me,  "You  must  not  mind  what  grannie  says, 
Willie,  for  old  people  will  often  speak  strange 
things  that  young  people  cannot  understand. 
But  you  must  love  grannie,  for  she  is  a  very 
good  old  lady." 

"  Well,  grannie,  how  are  you  to-day  V  said 
my  uncle,  as  we  entered,  this  particular 
Sunday. 

I  may  as  well  mention  at  once  that  my  uncle 
called  her  grannie  in  his  own  right  and  not  in 
mine,  for  she  was  in  truth  my  great-grand- 
mother. 

"  Pretty  well,  David,  I  thank  you  ;  but  much 
too  long  out  of  my  grave,"  answered  grannie  ; 
in  no  sepulchral  tones,  however,  for  her  voice, 
although  weak  and  uneven,  had  a  sound  in  it 
like  that  of  one  of  the  upper  strings  of  a  violin. 
The  plaintiveness  of  it  touched  me,  and  I  crept 
near  her — nearer  than,  I  believe,  I  had  ever  yet 
gone  of  my  own  will — and  laid  my  hand  up- 
on hers.  I  withdrew  it  instantly,  for  there 
was  something  in  the  touch  that  made  me — not 
shudder,  exactly — but  creep.  Her  hand  was 
smooth  and  soft,  and  warm  too,  only  somehow 
the  skin  of  it  seemed  dead.     With  a  quicker 
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movement  than  belonged  to  her  years,  she 
caught  hold  of  mine,  which  she  kept  in  one  of 
her  hands,  while  she  stroked  it  with  the  other. 
My  slight  repugnance  vanished  for  the  time, 
and  I  looked  up  in  her  face,  grateful  for  a 
tenderness  which  was  altogether  new  to  me. 

"  What  makes  you  so  long  out  of  your  grave, 
grannie  1"  I  asked. 

"  They  won't  let  me  into  it,  my  dear." 

"  Who  won't  let  you,  grannie  ?" 

"  My  own  grandson  there,  and  the  woman 
down  the  stair." 

"  But  you  don't  really  want  to  go — do  you, 
grannie  V9 

"  I  do  want  to  go,  Willie.  I  ought  to  have 
been  there  long  ago.  I  am  very  old  ;  so  old 
that  I've  forgotten  how  old  I  am.  How  old  am 
I?"  she  asked,  looking  up  at  my  uncle. 

"Nearly  ninety-five,  grannie;  and  the  older 
you  get  before  you  go,  the  better  we  shall  be 
pleased,  as  you  know  very  well." 

"  There  !  I  told  you,"  she  said  with  a  smile, 
not  all  of  pleasure,  as  she  turned  her  head  to- 
wards me.  "  They  won't  let  me  go.  I  want 
to  go  to  my  grave,  and  they  won't  let  me  !     Is 
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that  an  age  at  which  to  keep  a  poor  woman 
from  her  grave  I " 

"  But  it's  not  a  nice  place,  is  it,  grannie  ?"  I 
asked,  with  the  vaguest  ideas  of  what  the  grave 
meant.  "  I  think  somebody  told  me  it  was  in 
the  churchyard." 

But  neither  did  I  know  with  any  clearness 
what  the  church  itself  meant,  for  we  were  a  long 
way  from  church,  and  I  had  never  been  there 
yet, 

"  Yes,  it  is  in  the  churchyard,  my  dear." 

"  Is  it  a  house  1"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  a  little  house ;  just  big  enough  for 
one." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  that." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  would." 

"  Is  it  a  nice  place,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  nicest  place  in  the  world,  when  you 
get  to  be  so  old  as  I  am.  If  they  would  only 
let  me  die !" 

"  Die,  grannie  !"  I  exclaimed.  My  notions  of 
death  as  yet  were  derived  only  from  the  fowls 
brought  from  the  farm,  with  their  necks  hang- 
ing down  long  and  limp,  and  their  heads  wag- 
ging hither  and  thither. 
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"  Come,  grannie,  you  mustn't  frighten  our 
little  man,"  interposed  my  uncle,  looking  kindly 
at  us  both. 

"  David !"  said  grannie,  with  a  reproachful 
dignity,  "you  know  what  I  mean  well  enough. 
You  know  that  until  I  have  done  what  I  have 
to  do,  the  grave  that  is  waiting  for  me  will  not 
open  its  mouth  to  receive  me.  If  you  will  only 
allow  me  to  do  what  I  have  to  do,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  long.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !"  she 
broke  out,  moaning  and  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,  "  I  am  too  old  to  weep,  and  they  will  not 
let  me  to  my  bed.  I  want  to  go  to  bed.  I  want 
to  go  to  sleep." 

She  moaned  and  complained  like  a  child. 
My  uncle  went  near  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Come,  come,  dear  grannie  !"  he  said,  "  you 
must  not  behave  like  this.  You  know  all  things 
are  for  the  best." 

"  To  keep  a  corpse  out  of  its  grave  !"  retorted 
the  old  lady,  almost  fiercely,  only  she  was  too 
old  and  weak  to  be  fierce.  "  Why  should  you 
keep  a  soul  that's  longing  to  depart  and  go  to  its 
own  people,  lingering  on  in  the  coffin  ?  What 
better  than  a  coffin  is  this  withered  body  ?     The 
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child  is  old  enough  to  understand  me.  Leave 
him  with  me  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  longer.  I  shall  at  least  wait 
my  end  in  peace.  But  1  think  I  should  die 
before  the  morning." 

Ere  grannie  had  finished  this  sentence,  I  had 
shrunk  from  her  again  and  retreated  behind  my 
uncle. 

"  There!"  she  went  on,  "you  make  my  own 
child  fear  me.  Don't  be  frightened,  Willie 
dear ;  your  old  mother  is  not  a  wild  beast ;  she 
loves  you  dearly.  Only  my  grand-children 
are  so  un dutiful !  They  will  not  let  my  own 
son  come  near  me." 

How  I  recall  this  I  do  not  know,  for  I  could 
not  have  understood  it  at  the  time.  The  fact 
is  that  during  the  last  few  years  I  have  found 
pictures  of  the  past  returning  upon  me  in  the 
most  vivid  and  unaccountable  manner,  so  much 
so  as  almost  to  alarm  me.  Things  I  had  utterly 
forgotten — or  so  far  at  least  that  when  they 
return  they  must  appear  only  as  vivid  imagina- 
tions, were  it  not  for  a  certain  conviction  of 
fact  which  accompanies  them — are  constantly 
dawning  out  of  the  past.     Can  it  be  that  the 
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decay  of  the  observant  faculties  allows  the 
memory  to  revive  and  gather  force?  But  I 
must  refrain,  for  my  business  is  to  narrate,  not 
to  speculate. 

My  uncle  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  I  cast  one  look  at  grannie 
as  he  led  me  away.  She  had  thrown  her  head 
back  on  her  chair,  and  her  eyes  were  closed  ; 
but  her  face  looked  offended,  almost  angry. 
She  looked  to  my  fancy  as  if  she  were  trying 
but  unable  to  lie  down.  My  uncle  closed  the 
doors  very  gently.  In  the  middle  of  the  stair 
he  stopped,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Willie,  do  you  know  that  when  people  grow 
very  old  they  are  not  quite  like  other  people  ?" 

"Yes.  They  want  to  go  to  the  churchyard," 
1  answered. 

"They  fancy  things,"  said  my  uncle. 
"  Grannie  thinks  you  are  her  own  son." 

"And  ain't  I  ?"  I  asked  innocently. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  answered.  "  Your  father 
was  her  son's  son.  She  forgets  that,  and  wants 
to  talk  to  you  as  if  you  were  your  grandfather. 
Poor  old  grannie !  I  don't  wish  you  to  go  and 
see  her  without  your  aunt  or  me :  mind  that." 
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Whether  I  made  any  promise  I  do  not  re- 
member ;  but  I  know  that  a  new  something  was 
mingled  with  my  life  from  that  moment.  An 
air  as  it  were  of  the  tomb  mingled  henceforth 
with  the  homely  delights  of  my  life.  Grannie 
wanted  to  die,  and  uncle  would  not  let  her. 
She  longed  for  her  grave,  and  they  would  keep 
her  above  ground.  And  from  the  feeling  that 
grannie  ought  to  be  buried,  grew  an  awful 
sense  that  she  was  not  alive — not  alive,  that  is, 
as  other  people  are  alive,  and  a  gulf  was  fixed 
between  her  and  me  which  for  a  long  time  I 
never  attempted  to  pass,  avoiding  as  much  as 
I  could  all  communication  with  her,  even  when 
my  uncle  or  aunt  wished  to  take  me  to  her 
room.  They  did  not  seem  displeased,  however, 
when  I  objected,  and  not  always  insisted  on 
obedience.  Thus  affairs  went  on  in  our  quiet 
household  for  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long 
time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE     PENDULUM. 


TT  may  have  been  a  year  after  this,  it  may 
-*-  have  been  two,  I  cannot  tell,  when  the 
next  great  event  in  my  life  occurred.  I  think  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  an  Autumn,  but  there 
was  not  so  much  about  our  house  as  elsewhere 
to  mark  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  for  the  grass 
was  always  green.  1  remember  it  was  a  sultry 
afternoon.  I  had  been  out  almost  the  whole 
day,  wandering  hither  and  thither  over  the 
grass,  and  I  felt  hot  and  oppressed.  Not  an 
air  was  stirring.  I  longed  for  a  breath  of  wind, 
for  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  wind  itself,  only  of 
the  trees  that  made  it.  Indeed,  I  delighted 
in  the  wind,  and  would  run  against  it  with  exu- 
berant pleasure,  even  rejoicing  in  the  fancy  that 
I,  as  well  as  the  trees,  could  make  the  wind  by 
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shaking  my  hair  about  as  I  ran.  I  must  run, 
however ;  whereas  the  trees,  whose  prime  busi- 
ness it  was,  could  do  it  without  stirring  from 
the  spot.  But  this  was  much  too  hot  an  after- 
noon for  me,  whose  mood  was  always  more 
inclined  to  the  passive  than  the  active,  to  run 
about  and  toss  my  hair,  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
breeze  that  would  result  therefrom.  I  be- 
thought myself.  I  was  nearly  a  man  now ;  I 
would  be  afraid  of  things  no  more  ;  I  would  get 
out  my  pendulum,  and  see  whether  that  would 
not  help  me.  Not  this  time  would  I  flinch  from 
what  consequences  might  follow.  Let  them  be 
what  they  might,  the  pendulum  should  wag, 
and  have  a  fair  chance  of  doing  its  best. 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  a  sense  of  high  em- 
prise filling  my  little  heart.  Composedly,  yea 
solemnly,  I  set  to  work,  even  as  some  enchanter 
of  old  might  have  drawn  his  circle,  and  chosen 
his  spell  out  of  his  iron-clasped  volume.  I 
strode  to  the  closet  in  which  the  awful  instru- 
ment dwelt.  It  stood  in  the  furthest  corner. 
As  I  lifted  it,  something  like  a  groan  invaded 
my  ear.  My  notions  of  locality  were  not  then 
sufficiently   developed  to   let  me    know    that 
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grannie's  room  was  on  the  other  side  of  that 
closet.  I  almost  let  the  creature,  for  as  such  I 
regarded  it,  drop.  I  was  not  to  be  deterred, 
however.  I  bore  it  carefully  to  the  light,  and 
set  it  gently  on  the  window  sill,  full  in  view  of 
the  distant  trees  towards  the  west.  I  left  it 
then  for  a  moment,  as  if  that  it  might  gather  its 
strength  for  its  unwonted  labours,  while  I  closed 
the  door,  and,  with  what  fancy  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  now,  the  curtains  of  my  bed  as  well. 
Possibly  it  was  with  some  notion  of  having  one 
place  to  which,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
I  might  retreat  for  safety.  Again  I  approached 
the  window,  and  after  standing  for  some  time 
in  contemplation  of  the  pendulum,  I  set  it  in 
motion,  and  stood  watching  it. 

It  swung  slower  and  slower.  It  wanted  to 
stop.  It  should  not  stop.  I  gave  it  another 
swing.  On  it  went,  at  first  somewhat  distract- 
edly, next  more  regularly,  then  with  slowly  re- 
tarding movement.     But  it  should  not  stop. 

I  turned  in  haste  and  got  from  the  side  of 
my  bed  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  placed  it  in 
the  window,  sat  down  before  the  reluctant  in- 
strument, and  gave   it  a   third  swing.     Then, 
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my  elbows  on  the  sill,  I  sat  and  watched  it  with 
growing  awe,  but  growing  determination  as 
well.  Once  more  it  showed  signs  of  refusal ; 
once  more  the  forefinger  of  my  right  hand  ad- 
ministered impulse. 

Something  gave  a  crack  inside  the  creature  : 
away  went  the  pendulum,  swinging  with  a 
will.  I  sat  and  gazed,  almost  horror-stricken. 
Ere  many  moments  had  passed,  the  feeling  of 
terror  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that,  but  for 
the  very  terror,  I  would  have  seized  the  pen- 
dulum in  a  frantic  grasp.  I  did  not.  On  it 
went,  and  I  sat  looking.  My  dismay  was  gra- 
dually subsiding. 

I  have  learned  since  that  a  certain  ancestor 
— or  was  he  only  a  great-uncle? — 1  forget — had 
a  taste  for  mechanics,  even  to  the  craze  of  the 
perpetual  motion,  and  could  work  well  in  brass 
and  iron.  The  creature  was  probably  some  in- 
vention of  his.  It  was  a  real  marvel  how,  after 
so  many  years  of  idleness,  it  could  now  go  as  it 
did.  I  confess,  as  I  contemplate  the  thing,  I 
am  in  a  puzzle,  and  almost  fancy  the  whole  a 
dream.  But  let  it  pass,  At  worst,  something 
of  which  this  is  the  sole  representative  residuum, 
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wrought  an  effect  on  me  which  embodies  its 
cause  thus,  as  I  search  for  it  in  the  past.  And 
why  should  not  the  individual  life  have  its  misty 
legends  as  well  as  that  of  nations?  From 
them,  as  from  the  golden  and  rosy  clouds  of 
morning,  dawns  at  last  the  true  sun  of  its  un- 
questionable history.  Every  boy  has  his  own 
fables,  just  as  the  Romes  and  the  Englands  of 
the  world  have  their  Romuli  and  their  Arthurs, 
their  suckling  wolves  and  their  granite-sheathed 
swords.  Do  they  not  reflect  each  other?  I 
tell  the  tale  as  'tis  left  in  me. 

How  long  I  sat  thus  gazing  at  the  now  self- 
impelled  instrument,  I  cannot  say.  The  next 
point  in  the  progress  of  the  legend,  is  a  gust  of 
wind  rattling  the  window  in  whose  recess  I  was 
seated.  1  jumped  from  my  chair  in  terror. 
While  I  had  been  absorbed  in  the  pendulum, 
the  evening  had  closed  in ;  clouds  had  gathered 
over  the  sky,  and  all  was  gloomy  about  the 
house.  It  was  much  too  dark  to  see  the  distant 
trees,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  at 
work.  The  pendulum  had  roused  them. 
Another,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  gust  rattled  and 
shook  the  rickety  frame.     I  had  done  it  at  last ! 
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The  trees  were  busy  away  there  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  and  my  pendulum  could  make  the 
wind. 

The  gusts  came  faster  and  faster,  and  grew 
into  blasts  which  settled  into  a  steady  gale. 
The  pendulum  went  on  swinging  to  and  fro, 
and  the  gale  went  on  increasing  in  violence.  I 
sat  half  in  terror,  half  in  delight  at  the  awful 
success  of  my  experiment.  I  would  have  open- 
ed the  window  to  let  in  the  coveted  air,  but 
that  was  beyond  my  knowledge  and  strength. 
I  could  make  the  wind  blow,  but,  like  other 
magicians,  I  could  not  share  in  its  benefits.  I 
would  go  out  and  meet  it  on  the  open  plain.  I 
crept  down  the  stair  like  a  thief — not  that  I 
feared  detention,  but  that  I  felt  such  a  sense  of 
the  important,  even  the  dread,  about  myself 
and  my  instrument,  that  I  was  not  in  harmony 
with  souls  reflecting  only  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
storm — for  storm  it  very  nearly  was  and  soon 
became.  I  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  midst  of  it, 
lay  down  and  rolled  in  it,  and  laughed  and 
shouted  as  I  looked  up  to  the  window  where 
the  pendulum  was   swinging,  and  thought  of 
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the  trees  at  work  away  in  the  dark.  The  wind 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  What  if  the 
pendulum  should  not  stop  at  all,  and  the  wind 
went  on  and  on,  growing  louder  and  fiercer,  till 
it  grew  mad  and  blew  away  the  house  ?  Ah, 
then,  poor  grannie  would  have  a  chance  of 
being  buried  at  last !  Seriously,  the  affair  might 
grow  serious. 

Such  thoughts  were  passing  in  my  mind,  when 
all  at  once  the  wind  gave  a  roar  which  made 
me  spring  to  my  feet  and  rush  for  the  house.  I 
must  stop  the  pendulum.  There  was  a  strange 
sound  in  that  blast.  The  trees  themselves  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  were  protesting  against 
the  creature's  tyranny.  Their  master  was 
working  them  too  hard.  I  ran  up  the  stair  on  all 
fours:  it  was  my  way  when  I  was  in  a  hurry. 
Swinging  went  the  pendulum  in  the  window, 
and  the  wind  roared  in  the  chimney.  I  seized 
hold  of  the  oscillating  thing,  and  stopped  it ;  but 
to  my  amaze  and  consternation,  the  moment  I 
released  it,  on  it  went  again.  I  must  sit  and 
hold  it.  But  the  voice  of  my  aunt  called  me 
from  below,  and  as  I  dared  not  explain  why  I 
would  rather  not  appear,  I  was  forced  to   obey. 
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I  lingered  on  the  stair,  half  minded  to  re- 
turn. 

"  What  a  rough  night  it  is  !"  I  heard  my  aunt 
say,  with  rare  remark. 

"It  gets  worse  and  worse,"  responded  my 
uncle.  "  I  hope  it  won't  disturb  grannie ; 
but  the  wind  must  roar  fearfully  in  her  chim- 
ney." 

I  stood  like  a  culprit.  What  if  they  should 
find  out  that  I  was  at  the  root  of  the  mischief, 
at  the  heart  of  the  storm  ! 

"  If  I  could  believe  all  that  I  have  been  reading 
to-night  about  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
I  should  not  like  this  storm  at  all,"  continued  my 
uncle,  with  a  smile.  "  But  books  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  trusted  because  they  are  old,"  he 
added  with  another  smile.  "  From  the  glass,  I 
expected  rain  and  not  wind." 

"  Whatever  wind  there  is,  we  get  it  all,"  said 
my  aunt.  "  I  wonder  what  Willie  is  about. 
I  thought  I  heard  him  coming  down.  Isn't  it 
time,  David,  we  did  something  about  his  school- 
ing ?  It  won't  do  to  have  him  idling  about  this 
way  all  day  long." 

"  He's  a  mere  child,"  returned  my  uncle.  "  I'm 
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not  forgetting  him.    But  I  can't  send  him  away 

yet." 

"  You  know  best,"  returned  my  aunt. 
Send  me  away  !  What  could  it  mean  ?  Why 
should  I — where  should  I  go?  Was  not  the 
old  place  a  part  of  me,  j  ust  like  my  own  clothes 
on  my  own  body  ?  This  was  the  kind  of  feel- 
ing that  woke  in  me  at  the  words.  But  hearing 
my  aunt  push  back  her  chair,  evidently  with 
the  purpose  of  finding  me,  I  descended  into  the 
room. 

"  Come  along,  Willie,"  said  my  uncle.  "  Hear 
the  wind  how  it  roars  I" 

u  Yes,  uncle ;  it  does  roar,"  I  said,  feeling  a 
hypocrite  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Knowing 
far  more  about  the  roaring  than  he  did,  I  yet 
spoke  like  an  innocent ! 

"Do  you  know  who  makes  the  wind, 
Willie  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  trees,"  I  answered. 
My  uncle  opened  his  blue  eyes  very  wide,  and 
looked  at  my  aunt.  He  had  had  no  idea  what 
a  little  heathen  I  was.  The  more  a  man  has 
wrought  out  his  own  mental  condition,  the 
readier  he  is  to  suppose  that  children  must  be 
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able  to  work  out  theirs,  and  to  forget  that  he 
did  not  work  out  his  information,  but  only  his 
conclusions.  My  uncle  began  to  think  it  was 
time  to  take  me  in  hand. 

"No,  Willie,"  he  said.  "I  must  teach  you 
better  than  that." 

I  expected  him  to  begin  by  telling  me  that 
God  made  the  wind ;  but,  whether  it  was  that 
what  the  old  book  said  about  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air  returned  upon  him,  or  that  he 
thought  it  an  unfitting  occasion  for  such  a  lesson 
when  the  wind  was  roaring  so  as  might  render 
its  divine  origin  questionable,  he  said  no  more. 
Bewildered,  I  fancy,  with  my  ignorance,  he 
turned,  after  a  pause,  to  my  aunt. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  time  for  him  to  go  to 
bed,  Jane?"  he  suggested. 

My  aunt  replied  by  getting  from  the  cupboard 
my  usual  supper — a  basin  of  milk  and  a  slice  of 
bread ;  which  I  ate  with  less  circumspection 
than  usual,  for  I  was  eager  to  return  to  my 
room.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  Nannie  was 
called,  and  I  bade  them  good  night. 

"  Make  haste,  Nannie,"  I  said.  "  Don't  you 
hear  how  the  wind  is  roaring  ?" 
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It  was  roaring  louder  than  ever,  and  there 
was  the  pendulum  swinging  away  in  the 
window.  Nannie  took  no  notice  of  it,  and,  I 
presume,  only  thought  I  wanted  to  get  my 
head  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  so  escape  the 
sound  of  it.  Anyhow,  she  did  make  haste,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  I  was,  as  she  supposed,  snugly 
settled  for  the  night.  But  the  moment  she  shut 
the  door,  I  was  out  of  bed,  and  at  the  window. 
The  instant  I  reached  it,  a  great  dash  of  rain 
swept  against  the  panes,  and  the  wind  bowled 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  Believing  I  had  the 
key  of  the  position,  inasmuch  as,  if  I  pleased,  I 
could  take  the  pendulum  to  bed  with  me,  and 
stifle  its  motions  with  the  bed-clothes — for  this 
happy  idea  had  dawned  upon  me  while  Nannie 
was  undressing  me — I  was  composed  enough 
now  to  press  my  face  to  a  pane,  and  look  out. 
There  was  a  small  space  amidst  the  storm  dimly 
illuminated  from  the  windows  below,  and  the 
moment  I  looked — out  of  the  darkness  into  this 
dim  space,  as  if  blown  thither  by  the  wind, 
rushed  a  figure  on  horseback,  his  large  cloak 
flying  out  before  him,  and  the  mane  of  the 
animal   he  rode  streaming  out    over    his    ears 
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in  the  fierceness  of  the  blast.  He  pulled 
up  right  under  my  window,  and  I  thought  he 
looked  up,  and  made  threatening  gestures  at 
me ;  but  I  believe  now  that  horse  and  man 
pulled  up  in  sudden  danger  of  dashing  against 
the  wall  af  the  house.  I  shrank  back,  and  when 
I  peeped  out  again  he  was  gone.  The  same 
moment  the  pendulum  gave  a  click  and  stop- 
ped ;  one  more  rattle  of  rain  against  the  win- 
dows, and  then  the  wind  stopped  also.  I  crept 
back  to  my  bed  in  a  new  terror,  for  might  not 
this  be  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  come 
to  see  who  was  meddling  with  his  affairs  ?  Had 
he  not  come  right  out  of  the  storm,  and  straight 
from  the  trees  ?  He  must  have  something  to 
do  with  it  all !  Before  I  had  settled  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  question,  however,  I  was  fast 
asleep. 

I  awoke — how  long  after,  I  cannot  tell — with 
the  sound  of  voices  in  my  ears.  It  was  still 
dark.  The  voices  came  from  below.  I  had  been 
dreaming  of  the  strange  horseman,  who  had 
turned  out  to  be  the  awful  being  concerning 
whom  Nannie  had  enlightened  me  as  going 
about  at  night  to  buy  little  children  from  their 
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nurses,  and  make  bagpipes  of  their  skins. 
Awaked  from  such  a  dream,  it  was  impossible 
to  lie  still  without  knowing  what  those  voices 
down  below  were  talking  about.  The  strange 
one  must  belong  to  the  being,  whatever  he  was, 
whom  I  had  seen  come  out  of  the  storm ;  and  of 
whom  could  they  be  talking  but  me  ?  I  was  right 
in  both  conclusions. 

With  a  fearful  resolution  I  slipped  out  of  bed, 
opened  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  I  might,  and 
crept  on  my  bare,  silent  feet  down  the  creaking 
stair,  which  led,  with  open  balustrade,  right  in- 
to the  kitchen,  at  the  end  furthest  from  the 
chimney.  The  one  candle  at  the  other  end 
could  not  illuminate  its  darkness,  and  I  sat  un- 
seen, a  few  steps  from  the  bottom  of  the  stair, 
listening  with  all  my  ears,  and  staring  with  all 
all  my  eyes.  The  stranger's  huge  cloak  hung 
drying  before  the  fire,  and  he  was  drinking 
something  out  of  a  tumbler.  The  light  fell  full 
upon  his  face.  It  was  a  curious,  and  certainly  not 
to  me  an  attractive  face.  The  forehead  was 
very  projecting,  and  the  eyes  were  very  small, 
deep  set,  and  sparkling.  The  mouth — I  had 
almost  said  muzzle — was  very  projecting  like- 
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wise,  and  the  lower  jaw  shot  in  front  of  the  up- 
per.    When  the  man   smiled  the  light  was  re- 
flected from  what  seemed  to  my  eyes  an  inor- 
dinate multitude  of  white  teeth.     His  ears  were 
narrow   and    long,    and   set   very   high   upon 
his  head.     The  hand  which  he  every  now  and 
then  displayed  in  the  exigencies  of  his  persua- 
sion, was  white,  but  very  large,  and  the  thumb 
was  exceedingly  long.     I  had  weighty  reasons 
for  both  suspecting  and  fearing  the  man  ;  and, 
leaving  my  prejudices  out  of  the  question,  there 
was  in  the  conversation  itself  enough  besides 
to  make  me  take  note  of  dangerous   points  in 
his  appearance.     I  never  could  lay  much  claim 
to  physical  courage,  and  I  attribute  my  behav- 
iour on  this  occasion  rather  to  the  fascination  of 
terror  than  to  any  impulse  of  self-preservation  : 
I  sat  there  in  utter  silence,  listening  like  an  ear- 
trumpet.     The  first  words  I  could  distinguish 
were  to  this  effect : — 

u  You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  enemy, il  to  tell 
me,  Mr.  Cumbermede,  that  you  intend  to  bring 
up  the  young  fellow  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  decrees  of  fate  ?" 

"  I  pledge  myself  to   nothing  in  the  matter," 
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returned  my  uncle,  calmly,  but  with  something 
in  his  tone  which  was  new  to  me. 

"  Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  but  what  right  can  you  have  to  in- 
terfere after  such  a  serious  fashion  with  the 
young  gentleman's  future  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  my  uncle,  "  that  you 
wish  to  interfere  with  it  after  a  much  more 
serious  fashion.  There  are  things  in  which 
ignorance  may  be  preferable  to  knowledge." 

"But  what  harm  could  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  fact  do  him  V 

"  Upset  all  his  notions,  render  him  incapable 
of  thinking  about  anything  of  importance,  oc- 
casion an  utter " 

"  But  can  anything  be  more  important  ?"  in- 
terrupted the  visitor. 

My  uncle  went  on  without  heeding  him. 

"  Plunge  him  over  head  and  ears  in " 

"Hot  water,  I  grant  you,"  again  interrupted 
the  enemy,  to  my  horror ;  "  but  it  wouldn't  be 
for  long.  Only  give  me  your  sanction,  and  I 
promise  you  to  have  the  case  as  tight  as  a 
drum  before  I  ask  you  to  move  a  step  in 
it." 
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"  But  why  should  you  take  so  much  interest 
in  what  is  purely  our  affair  V9  asked  my  uncle. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  would  have  to  pay  the 
piper,"  said  the  man. 

This  was  too  much!  Pay  the  man  that 
played  upon  me  after  I  was  made  into  bagpipes  ! 
The  idea  was  too  frightful. 

"I  must  look  out  for  business,  you  know  ;  and, 
by  Jove !  I  shall  never  have  such  a  chance,  if  I 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah." 

"  Well,  you  shall  not  have  it  from  me." 

"  Then,"  said  the  man,  rising,  "  you  are  more 
of  a  fool  than  I  took  you  for." 

"  Sir  !"  said  my  uncle. 

"  No  offence  ;  no  offence,  I  assure  you.  But 
it  is  provoking  to  find  people  so  blind — so  wil- 
fully blind — to  their  own  interest.  You  may 
say  I  have  nothing  to  lose.  Give  me  the  boy, 
and  I'll  bring  him  up  like  my  own  son  ;  send 
him  to  school  and  college,  too — all  on  the 
chance  of  being  repaid  twice  over  by " 

I  knew  this  was  all  a  trick  to  get  hold  of  my 
skin.  The  man  said  it  on  his  way  to  the  door, 
his  ape-face  shining  dim  as  he  turned  it  a  little 
back  in  the  direction  of  my  uncle,  who  followed 
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with  the  candle.  I  lost  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence  in  the  terror  which  sent  me  bounding 
up  the  stair  in  my  usual  four-footed  fashion.  I 
leaped  into  my  bed,  shaking  with  cold  and 
agony  combined.  But  I  had  the  satisfaction 
presently  of  hearing  the  thud  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  upon  the  sward,  dying  away  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  they  had  come.  After  that  I 
soon  fell  asleep. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  never  set  the  pendu- 
lum swinging  again.  Many  years  after,  I 
came  upon  it  when  searching  for  a  key,  and  the 
thrill  which  vibrated  through  my  whole  frame 
announced  a  strange  and  unwelcome  presence 
long  before  my  memory  could  recall  its  origin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  pretend  to 
remember  all  the  conversation  I  have  just  set 
down.  The  words  are  but  the  forms  in  which, 
enlightened  by  facts  which  have  since  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  clothe  certain  vague  memories 
and  impressions  of  such  an  interview  as  cer- 
tainly took  place. 

In  the  morning,  at  breakfast,  my  aunt  asked 
my  uncle  who  it  was  that  paid  such  an  untime- 
ly visit  the  preceding  night. 
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"  A  fellow  from  Minstercombe,"  (the  county 
town),  "an  attorney — -what  did  he  say  his 
name  was?  Yes,  I  remember.  It  was  the 
same  as  the  steward's  over  the  way.  Coning- 
ham,  it  was." 

"  Mr.  Coningham  has  a  son  there — an  at- 
torney too,  I  think,"  said  my  aunt. 

My  uncle  seemed  struck  by  the  reminder, 
and  became  meditative. 

"  That  explains  his  choosing  such  a  night  to 
come  in.  His  father  is  getting  an  old  man 
now.     Yes,  it  must  be  the  same." 

"  He's  a  sharp  one,  folk  say,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  a  pointedness  in  the  remark  which  showed 
some  anxiety. 

44  That  he  cannot  conceal,  sharp  as  he  is,"  said 
my  uncle,  and  there  the  conversation  stopped. 

The  very  next  evening  my  uncle  began  to 
teach  me.  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  this  had 
something  to  do  with  my  protection  against 
the  machinations  of  the  man  Coningham,  the 
idea  of  whom  was  inextricably  associated  in  my 
mind  with  that  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
the  Air,  darting  from  the  midst  of  the  churning 
trees,  on  a  horse  whose   streaming  mane  and 
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flashing  eyes  indicated  no  true  equine  origin. 
I  gave  myself  with  diligence  to  the  work  my 
uncle  set  me. 


53 


CHAPTER  V. 

I     HAVE     LESSONS. 

TT  is  a  simple  fact  that  up  to  this  time  I  did 
■*■  not  know  my  letters.  It  was,  I  believe,  part 
of  my  uncle's  theory  of  education  that  as  little 
paiu  as  possible  should  be  associated  with  mere- 
ly intellectual  effort :  he  would  not  allow  me, 
therefore,  to  commence  my  studies  until  the 
task  of  learning  should  be  an  easy  one.  Hence- 
forth, every  evening,  after  tea,  he  took  me  to 
his  own  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  nearly 
covered  with  books,  and  there  taught  me. 

One  peculiar  instance  of  his  mode  I  will  give, 
and  let  it  stand  rather  as  a  pledge  for  the  rest 
of  his  system  than  an  index  to  it.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  it  came  back  to  me.  Like  Jean 
Paul,  he  would  utter  the  name  of  God  to  a 
child  only  at  grand  moments  ;   but  there  was  a 
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great  difference  in  the  moments  the  two  men 
would  have  chosen.  Jean  Paul  would  choose  a 
thunder-storm,  for  instance  ;  the  following  will 
show  the  kind  of  my  uncle's  choice.  One  Sun- 
day evening  he  took  me  for  a  longer  walk  than 
usual.  We  had  climbed  a  little  hill :  1  believe  it 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  a  wide  view  of  the 
earth.  The  horses  were  all  loose  in  the  fields  ; 
the  cattle  were  gathering  their  supper  as  the 
sun  went  down  ;  there  was  an  indescribable 
hush  in  the  air,  as  if  Nature  herself  knew  the 
seventh  day ;  there  was  no  sound  even  of 
water,  for  here  the  water  crept  slowly  to  the 
far-off  sea,  and  the  slant  sunlight  shone  back 
from  just  one  bend  of  a  canal-like  river  ;  the 
haystacks  and  ricks  of  the  last  year  gleamed 
golden  in  the  farmyards  ;  great  fields  of  wheat 
stood  up  stately  around  us,  the  glow  in  their 
yellow  brought  out  by  the  red  poppies  that- 
sheltered  in  the  forest  of  their  stems  ;  the  odour 
of  the  grass  and  clover  came  in  pulses  ;  and  the 
soft  blue  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds 
tinged  with  pink,  which  deepened  until  it  gath- 
ered into  a  flaming  rose  in  the  west,  where  the 
sun  was  welling  out  oceans  of  liquid  red. 
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I  looked  up  in  my  uncle's  face.  It  shone  in  a 
calm  glow,  like  an  answering  rosy  moon.  The 
eyes  of  my  mind  were  opened :  I  saw  that  he 
felt  something,  and  then  I  felt  it  too.  His 
soul,  with  the  glory  for  an  interpreter,  kindled 
mine. 

He,  in  turn,  caught  the  sight  of  my  face,  and 
his  soul  broke  forth  in  one  word  : — 

"  God  !  Willie  ;  God  !"  was  all  he  said  ;  and 
surely  it  was  enough. 

It  was  only  then  in  moments  of  strong  re- 
pose that  my  uncle  spoke  to  me  of  God. 

Although  he  never  petted  me,  that  is,  never 
showed  me  any  animal  affection,  my  uncle  was 
like  a  father  to  me  in  this,  that  he  was  about 
and  above  me,  a  pure  benevolence.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  I  should  learn  rapidly  under  his 
teaching,  for  I  was  quick  enough,  and  possessed 
the  more  energy  that  it  had  not  been  wasted  on 
unpleasant  tasks. 

Whether  from  indifference  or  intent  I  cannot 
tell,  but  he  never  forbade  me  to  touch  any  of 
his  books.  Upon  more  occasions  than  one  he 
found  me  on  the  floor  with  a  folio  between  my 
knees  ;  but  he  only  smiled  and  said — 
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"Ah,  Willie  !  mind  you  don't  crumple  the 
leaves." 

About  this  time  also  I  had  a  new  experience 
of  another  kind,  which  impressed  me  almost 
with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 

I  had  not  yet  explored  the  boundaries  of  the 
prairie-like  level  on  which  I  found  myself.  As 
soon  as  I  got  about  a  certain  distance  from 
home,  I  always  turned  and  ran  back.  Fear  is 
sometimes  the  first  recognition  of  freedom. 
Delighting  in  liberty,  I  yet  shrunk  from  the 
unknown  spaces  around  me,  and  rushed  back 
to  the  shelter  of  the  home-walls.  But  as  I 
grew  older  1  became  more  adveuturous ;  and 
one  evening,  although  the  shadows  were  be- 
ginning to  lengthen,  I  went  on  and  on  until 
I  made  a  discovery.  I  found  a  half-spherical 
hollow  in  the  grassy  surface.  I  rushed  into  its 
depth  as  if  it  had  been  a  mine  of  marvels,  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  gazed  into  the  sky 
as  if  I  had  now  for  the  first  time  discovered  its 
true  relation  to  the  earth.  The  earth  was  a 
cup,  and  the  sky  its  cover. 

There  were  lovely  daisies  in  this  hollow — 
not  too  many  to  spoil  the  grass,  and  they  were 
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red-tipped  daisies.  There  was  besides,  in  the 
very  heart  of  it,  one  plant  of  the  finest  pimper- 
nels I  have  ever  seen,  and  this  was  my  intro- 
duction to  the  flower.  Nor  were  these  all  the 
treasures  of  the  spot.  A  late  primrose,  a  tiny 
child,  born  out  of  due  time,  opened  its  timid 
petals  in  the  same  hollow.  Here  then  were 
gathered  red-tipped  daisies,  large  pimpernels, 
and  one  tiny  primrose.  I  lay  and  looked  at 
them  in  delight — not  at  all  inclined  to  pull 
them,  for  they  were  where  I  loved  to  see  them. 
I  never  had  much  inclination  to  gather  flowers. 
1  see  them  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  and  rejoice  in 
them  in  their  own  place  without  any  desire  to 
appropriate  them.  I  lay  and  looked  at  these 
for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  I  fell  asleep.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  often  waked  in  the  open 
air.  All  at  once  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  vision. 
My  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  up  to 
this  hour  I  had  never  seen  a  lady.  I  cannot  by 
any  stretch  call  my  worthy  aunt  a  lady  ;  and 
my  grandmother  was  too  old,  and  too  much  an 
object  of  mysterious  anxiety,  to  produce  the 
impression  of  a  lady  upon  me.  Suddenly  I  be- 
came aware  that  a  lady  was  looking  down  on 
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me.  Over  the  edge  of  my  horizon,  the  circle  of 
the  hollow  that  touched  the  sky,  her  face  shone 
like  a  rising  moon.  Sweet  eyes  looked  on  me, 
and  a  sweet  month  was  tremulous  with  a  smile. 
1  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her.  To  my 
childish  eyes  she  was  much  what  a  descended 
angel  must  have  been  to  eyes  of  old,  in  the 
days  when  angels  did  descend,  and  there  were 
Arabs  or  Jews  on  the  earth  who  could  see  them. 
A  new  knowledge  dawned  in  me.  I  lay  motion- 
less, looking  up  with  worship  in  my  heart.  As 
suddenly  she  vanished.  I  lay  far  into  the  twi- 
light, and  then  rose  and  went  home,  half  be- 
wildered, with  a  sense  of  heaven  about  me  which 
settled  into  the  fancy  that  my  mother  had  come 
to  see  me.  I  wondered  afterwards  that  I  had 
not  followed  her;  but  I  never  forgot  her,  and, 
morning,  midday,  or  evening,  whenever  the  fit 
seized  me,  I  would  wander  away  and  lie  down 
in  the  hollow,  gazing  at  the  spot  where  the 
lovely  face  had  arisen,  in  the  fancy,  hardly  in 
the  hope,  that  my  moon  might  once  more  arise 
and  bless  me  with  her  vision. 

Hence  I  suppose  came  another  habit  of  mine, 
that  of  watching  in  the  same  hollow,  and  in  the 
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same  posture,  now  for  the  sun,  now  for  the 
moon,  but  generally  for  the  sun.  You  might 
have  taken  me  for  a  fire-worshipper,  so  eagerly 
would  I  rise  when  the  desire  came  upon  me, 
so  hastily  in  the  clear  grey  of  the  morning 
would  I  dress  myself,  lest  the  sun  should  be 
up  before  me,  and  I  fail  to  catch  his  first 
lance-like  rays  dazzling  through  the  forest 
of  grass  on  the  edge  of  my  hollow  world. 
Bare-footed  I  would  scud  like  a  hare  through 
the  dew,  heedless  of  the  sweet  air  of  the 
morning,  heedless  of  the  few  bird-songs  about 
me,  heedless  even  of  the  east,  whose  saffron 
might  just  be  burning  into  gold,  as  I  ran  to 
gain  the  green  hollow  whence  alone  I  would 
greet  the  morning.  Arrived  there,  I  shot  into 
its  shelter,  and  threw  myself  panting  on  the 
grass,  to  gaze  on  the  spot  at  which  I  expected 
the  rising  glory  to  appear.  Ever  when  I  recall 
the  custom,  that  one  lark  is  wildly  praising 
over  my  head,  for  he  sees  the  sun  for  which  I 
am  waiting.  He  has  his  nest  in  the  hollow  be- 
side me.  I  would  sooner  have  turned  my  back 
on  the  sun  than  disturbed  the  home  of  his  high- 
priest,   the   lark.     And   now  the   edge    of  my 
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horizon  begins  to  burn ;  the  green  blades  glow 
in  their  tops  ;  they  are  melted  through  with 
light ;  the  flashes  invade  my  eyes  ;  they 
gather ;  they  grow,  until  I  hide  my  face  in  my 
hands.  The  sun  is  up.  But  on  my  hands  and 
my  knees  I  rush  after  the  retreating  shadow, 
and,  like  a  child  at  play  with  its  nurse,  hide  in 
its  curtain.  Up  and  up  comes  the  peering 
sun  ;  he  will  find  me  ;  I  cannot  hide  from  him  ; 
there  is  in  the  wide  field  no  shelter  from  his 
gaze.  No  matter  then.  Let  him  shine  into  the 
deepest  corners  of  my  heart,  and  shake  the 
cowardice  and  the  meanness  out  of  it. 

I  thus  made  friends  with  Nature.  I  had  no 
great  variety  even  in  her,  but  the  better  did  I 
understand  what  I  had.  The  next  Summer  I 
began  to  hunt  for  glow-worms,  and  carry  them 
carefully  to  my  hollow,  that  in  the  warm,  soft, 
moonless  nights  they  might  illumine  it  with  a 
strange  light.  When  I  had  been  very  successful, 
I  would  call  my  uncle  and  aunt  to  see.  My 
aunt  tried  me  by  always  having  something  to 
do  first.  My  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
lay  down  his  book  at  once,  and  follow  me  sub- 
missively.    He  could  not  generate  amusement 
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for  me,  but  he  sympathized  with  what  I  could 
find  for  myself. 

"  Come  and  see  my  cows,"  I  would  say  to 
him. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  took  him  to 
see  them.  When  we  reached  the  hollow,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  silent.  Then  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 

"  Very  pretty,  Willie !  But  why  do  you  call 
them  cows  I " 

"  You  told  me  last  night,"  I  answered,  "  that 
the  road  the  angels  go  across  the  sky  is  called 
the  milky  way — didn't  you,  uncle  f" 

"  I  never  told  you  the  angels  went  that  way, 
my  boy." 

"  Oh !  didn't  you  ?     I  thought  you  did." 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

"  Oh !  I  remember  now  :  I  thought  if  it  was 
a  way,  and  nobody  but  the  angels  could  go 
in  it,  that  must  be  the  way  the  angels  did 
go." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  !  But  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  glow-worms  V 

"  Don't  you  see,  uncle  ?  If  it  be  the  milky 
way,  the  stars  must  be  the  cows.     Look  at  my 
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cows,  uncle.  Their  milk  is  very  pretty  milk, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed,  my  dear — rather 
green." 

"  Then  I  suppose  if  yon  could  put  it  in  auntie's 
pan,  you  might  make  another  moon  of  it  ?" 

"  That's  being  silly  now,"  said  my  uncle ;  and 
I  ceased,  abashed. 

"Look,  look,  uncle!"  I  exclaimed,  a  moment 
after ;  "  they  don't  like  being  talked  about,  my 
cows." 

For  as  if  a  cold  gust  of  wind  had  passed  over 
them,  they  all  dwindled  and  paled.  I  thought 
they  were  going  out. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  I  cried,  and  began 
dancing  about  with  dismay.  The  next  instant 
the  glow  returned,  and  the  hollow  was  radiant. 

"  Oh,  the  dear  light !"  I  cried  again.  "  Look 
at  it,  uncle  !     Isn't  it  lovely  ?" 

He  took  me  by  the  hand.  His  actions  were 
always  so  much  more  tender  than  his  words  ! 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
Willie?" 

"  Yes,  well  enough.  I  saw  him  get  out  of 
bed  this  morning." 
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My  uncle  led  me  home  without  a  word  more. 
But  next  night  he  began  to  teach  me  about  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  about  walking  in  the 
light.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  much  of  what  he 
taught  me  in  this  kind,  for  like  my  glow-worms 
it  does  not  like  to  be  talked  about.  Somehow 
it  loses  colour  and  shine  when  one  talks. 

I  have  now  shown  sufficiently  how  my  uncle 
would  seize  opportunities  for  beginning  things. 
He  thought  more  of  the  beginning  than  of  any 
other  part  of  a  process. 

"  All's  well  that  begins  well,"  he  would  say. 
I  did  not  know-  what  his  smile  meant  as  he  said 
so. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  managed  to  get 
through  the  days  without  being  weary.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  giving  me  toys.  I  had  a 
turn  for  using  my  hands ;  but  I  was  too  young 
to  be  trusted  with  a  knife.  I  had  never  seen  a 
kite,  except  far  away  in  the  sky :  I  took  it  for  a 
bird.  There  were  no  rushes  to  make  water- 
wheels  of,  and  no  brooks  to  set  them  turning 
in.  I  had  neither  top  nor  marbles.  I  had  no 
dog  to  play  with.  And  yet  I  do  not  remember 
once  feeling  weary.     I  knew  all  the  creatures 
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that  went  creeping  about  in  the  grass,  and  al- 
though I  did  not  know  the  proper  name  for  one 
of  them,  I  had  names  of  my  own  for  them  all, 
and  was  so  familiar  with  their  looks  and  their 
habits,  that  I  am  confident  I  could  in  some 
degree  interpret  some  of  the  people  1  met  after- 
wards by  their  resemblances  to  these  insects.  I 
have  a  man  in  my  mind  now  who  has  exactly 
the  head  and  face,  if  face  it  can  be  called,  of  an 
ant.  It  is  not  a  head,  but  a  helmet.  I  knew 
all  the  butterflies — they  were  mostly  small 
ones,  but  of  lovely  varieties.  A  stray  dragon-fly 
would  now  and  then  delight  me ;  and  there 
were  hunting-spiders  and  wood-lice,  and  queer- 
er creatures  of  which  I  do  not  yet  know  the 
names.  Then  there  were  grasshoppers,  which 
for  some  time  I  took  to  be  made  of  green  leaves, 
and  I  thought  they  grew  like  fruit  on  the  trees 
till  they  were  ripe,  when  they  jumped  down, 
and  jumped  for  ever  after.  Another  child 
might  have  caught  and  caged  them  ;  for  me, 
I  followed  them  about,  and  watched  their 
ways. 

In  the  Winter,  things  had  not  hitherto  gone 
quite  so  well  with  me.    Then  I  had  been  a  good 
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deal  dependent  upon  Nannie  and  her  stories, 
which  were  neither  very  varied  nor  very  well 
told.  But  now  that  I  had  begun  to  read,  things 
went  better.  To  be  sure,  there  were  not  in  my 
uncle's  library  many  books  such  as  children 
have  now-a-days  ;  but  there  were  old  histories, 
and  some  voyages  and  travels,  and  in  them  I 
revelled.  I  am  perplexed  sometimes  when  I 
look  into  one  of  these  books — for  I  have  them 
all  about  me  now — to  find  how  dry  they  are. 
The  shine  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  them.  Or 
is  it  that  the  shine  has  gone  out  of  the  eyes  that 
used  to  read  them  ?  If  so,  it  will  come  again 
some  day.  I  do  not  find  that  the  shine  has 
gone  out  of  a  beetle's  back ;  and  I  can  read  The 
Pilgrims  Pi^ogress  still. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I  COBBLE. 


A  LL  this  has  led  me,  after  a  roundabout 
-*■*-  fashion,  to  what  became  for  some  time 
the  chief  delight  of  my  Winters — an  enployment, 
moreover,  which  I  have  taken  up  afresh  at  odd 
times  during  my  life.  It  came  about  thus.  My 
uncle  had  made  me  a  present  of  an  old  book 
with  pictures  in  it.  It  was  called  The  Preceptor 
— one  of  Dodsley's  publications.  There  were 
wonderful  folding  plates  of  all  sorts  in  it.  Those 
which  represented  animals  were  of  course  my 
favourites.  But  these  especially  were  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  for  there  had  been  children 
before  me  somewhere ;  and  I  proceeded,  at  my 
uncle's  suggestion,  to  try  to  mend  them  by  past- 
ing them  on  another  piece  of  paper.  I  made 
bad  work  of  it  at  first,  and  was  so  dissatisfied 
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with  the  results,  that  I  set  myself  in  earnest  to 
find  out  by  what  laws  of  paste  and  paper  success 
might  be  secured.  Before  the  Winter  was  over, 
my  uncle  found  me  grown  so  skilful  in  this  mani- 
pulation of  broken  leaves — for  as  yet  I  had  not 
ventured  further  in  any  of  the  branches  of  repair 
— that  he  gave  me  plenty  of  little  jobs  of  the  sort, 
for  amongst  his  books  there  wrere  many  old 
ones.  This  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 
Before  the  following  Winter  was  over,  I  came  to 
try  my  hand  at  repairing  bindings,  and  my 
uncle  was  again  so  much  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess that  one  day  he  brought  me  from  the 
county  town  some  sheets  of  parchment  with 
which  to  attempt  the  fortification  of  certain 
vellum-bound  volumes  which  were  considerably 
the  worse  forage  and  use.  I  well  remember  how 
troublesome  the  parchment  was  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  at  last  I  conquered  it,  and  succeeded 
very  fairly  in  my  endeavours  to  restore  to  tidi- 
ness the  garments  of  ancient  thought. 

But  there  was  another  consequence  of  this 
pursuit  w^hich  may  be  considered  of  weight  in 
my  history.  This  was  the  discovery  of  a  copy 
of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia — much 
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in  want  of  skilful  patching,  from  the  title-page, 
with  its  boar  smelling  at  the  rose-bush,  to  the 
graduated  lines  and  the  Finis.  This  book  I 
read  through  from  boar  to  finis — no  small  un- 
dertaking, and  partly,  no  doubt,  under  its  in- 
fluences, I  became  about  this  time  conscious  of 
a  desire  after  honour,  as  yet  a  notion  of  the 
vaguest.  I  hardly  know  how  I  escaped  the 
taking  for  granted  that  there  were  yet  knights 
riding  about  on  war-horses,  with  couched  lances 
and  fierce  spurs,  everywhere  as  in  days  of  old. 
They  might  have  been  roaming  the  world  in  all 
directions,  without  my  seeing  one  of  them. 
But  somehow  I  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake. 
Only  with  the  thought  of  my  future  career, 
when  I  should  be  a  man  and  go  out  into  the 
world,  came  always  the  thought  of  the  sword 
which  hung  on  the  wall.  A  longing  to  handle 
it  began  to  possess  me,  and  my  old  dream  re- 
turned. I  dared  not,  however,  say  a  word  to 
my  uncle  on  the  subject.  I  felt  certain  that  he 
would  slight  the  desire,  and  perhaps  tell  me  I 
should  hurt  myself  with  the  weapon ;  and  one 
whose  heart  glowed  at  the  story  of  the  battle 
between  him  on  the  white  horse  with  carnation 
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mane  and  tail,  in  his  armour  of  blue  radiated 
with  gold,  and  him  on  the  black-spotted  brown, 
in  his  dusky  armour  of  despair,  could  not  ex- 
pose himself  to  such  an  indignity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   SWORD  ON   THE  WALL. 

"IT7HERE  possession  was  impossible,  know- 
'  "  ledge  might  yet  be  reached  :  could  I  not 
learn  the  story  of  the  ancient  weapon  1  How 
came  that  which  had  more  fitly  hung  in  the  hall 
of  a  great  castle,  here  upon  the  wall  of  a  kitchen? 
My  uncle,  however,  I  felt,  was  not  the  source 
whence  I  might  hope  for  help.  No  better  was 
my  aunt.  Indeed  I  had  the  conviction  that  she 
neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  the 
useless  tkiug.  It  was  her  tea-table  that  must 
be  kept  bright  for  honour's  sake.  But  there  was 
granuie  ! 

My  relations  with  her  had  continued  much 
the  same.  The  old  fear  of  her  lingered,  and 
as  yet  I  had  had  no  inclination  to  visit  her  room 
by  myself.     I  saw  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  al- 
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ways  behaved  to  her  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  much  deference,  but  could  not  help  observ- 
ing also  that  she  cherished  some  secret  offence, 
receiving  their  ministrations  with  a  certain  con- 
descension which  clearly  enough  manifested  its 
origin  as  hidden  cause  of  complaint  and  not 
pride.  I  wondered  that  my  uncle  and  aunt 
took  no  notice  of  it,  always  addressing  her  as 
if  they  were  on  the  best  possible  terms  ;  and  I 
knew  that  my  uncle  never  went  to  his  work 
without  visiting  her,  and  never  went  to  bed 
without  reading  a  prayer  by  her  bedside  first. 
I  think  Nannie  told  me  this. 

She  could  still  read  a  little,  for  her  sight  had 
been  short,  and  had  held  out  better  even  than 
usual  with  such.  But  she  cared  nothing  for  the 
news  of  the  hour.  My  uncle  had  a  weekly  news- 
paper, though  not  by  any  means  regularly,  from 
a  friend  in  London,  but  I  never  saw  it  in  my 
grandmother's  hands.  Her  reading  was  mostly 
in  the  Spectator,  or  in  one  of  De  Foe's  works.  I 
have  seen  her  reading  Pope. 

The  sword  was  in  my  bones,  and  as  I  judged 
that  only  from  grannie  could  I  get  any  infor- 
mation respecting  it,  I  found  myself  beginning 
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to  inquire  why  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  her.  I  was 
unable  to  account  for  it,  still  less  to  justify  it. 
As  1  reflected,  the  kindness  of  her  words  and 
expressions  dawned  upon  me,  and  I  even  got 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  I  had  been  guilty  of 
neglect  in  not  visiting  her  often er  and  doing 
something  for  her.  True,  I  recalled  likewise 
that  my  uncle  had  desired  me  not  to  visit  her 
except  with  him  or  my  aunt,  but  that  was  ages 
ago,  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy  and  might 
have  been  troublesome.  I  could  even  read  to 
her  now  if  she  wished  it.  In  short,  I  felt  my- 
self perfectly  capable  of  entering  into  social  re- 
lations with  her  generally.  But  if  there  was 
any  flow  of  affection  towards  her,  it  was  the 
sword  that  had  broken  the  seal  of  its  fountain. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  I  had  been  sitting 
gazing  at  the  sword  on  the  wall  opposite  me. 
My  aunt  had  observed  the  steadiness  of  my 
look. 

"  What  are  you  staring  at,  Willie  ?"  she  said. 
"  Your  eyes  are  fixed  in  your  head.  Are  you 
choking  ?" 

The  words  offended  me.  I  got  up  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.     As  I  went  round  the  table  I 
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saw  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  staring  at 
each  other  very  much  as  I  had  been  staring  at 
the  sword.  I  soon  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
returned,  hoping  that  my  behaviour  might  be 
attributed  to  some  passing  indisposition.  Me- 
chanically I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  wall.  Could 
I  believe  them  !  The  sword  was  gone — abso- 
lutely gone  !  My  heart  seemed  to  swell  up  into 
my  throat ;  I  felt  my  cheeks  burning.  The 
passion  grew  within  me,  and  might  have  broken 
out  in  some  form  or  other,  had  I  not  felt  that 
would  at  once  betray  my  secret.  I  sat  still  with 
a  fierce  effort,  consoling  and  strengthening  my- 
self with  the  resolution  that  I  would  hesitate  no 
longer,  but  take  the  first  chance  of  a  private 
interview  with  grannie.  I  tried  hard  to  look  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  and  when  breakfast 
was  over,  went  to  my  own  room.  It  was  there 
I  carried  on  my  pasting  operations.  There  also 
at  this  time  I  drank  deep  in  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  :"  there  were  swords,  and  armour,  and 
giants,  and  demons  there ;  but  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion for  either  employment  now. 

My  uncle  left  for  the  farm  as  usual,   and  to 
my  delight  I  soon  discovered  that  my  aunt  had 
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gone  with  him.  The  ways  of  the  house  were  as 
regular  as  those  of  a  bee-hive.  Sitting  in  my  own 
room  I  knew  precisely  where  anyone  must  be 
at  any  given  moment ;  for  although  the  only 
clock  we  had  was  often er  standing  than  going, 
a  perfect  instinct  of  time  was  common  to  the 
household,  Nannie  included.  At  that  moment 
she  was  sweeping  up  the  hearth  and  putting  on 
the  kettle.  In  half  an  hour  she  would  have 
tidied  up  the  kitchen,  and  would  have  gone  to 
prepare  the  vegetables  for  cooking :  I  must 
wait.  But  the  sudden  fear  struck  me  that  my 
aunt  might  have  taken  the  sword  with  her — 
might  be  going  to  make  away  with  it  alto- 
gether. I  started  up,  and  rushed  about  the 
room  in  an  agony.  What  could  I  do?  At 
length  I  heard  Nannie's  pattens  clatter  out  of 
the  kitchen  to  a  small  outhouse  where  she  pared 
the  potatoes.  I  instantly  descended,  crossed 
the  kitchen,  and  went  up  the  winding  stone 
stair.     I  opened  grannie's  door,  and  went  in. 

She  was  seated  in  her  usual  place.  Never 
till  now  had  I  felt  how  old  she  was.  She  look- 
up when  I  entered,  for  although  she  had  grown 
very  deaf,  she  could  feel  the  floor  shake.     I  saw 
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by  her  eyes,  which  looked  higher  than  my  head, 
that  she  had  expected  a  taller  figure  to  follow 
me.  When  I  turned  from  shutting  the  door,  I 
saw  her  arms  extended  with  an  eager  look, 
and  could  see  her  hands  trembling  ere  she  fold- 
ed them  about  me,  and  pressed  my  head  to  her 
bosom. 

"0  Lord!"  she  said,  "I  thank  thee.  I  will 
try  to  be  good  now.  0  Lord,  I  have  waited 
and  thou  hast  heard  me.  I  will  believe  in  thee 
again  !" 

From  that  moment  I  loved  my  grannie,  and 
felt  I  owed  her  something  as  well  as  my  uncle. 
1  had  never  had  this  feeling  about  my  aunt. 

"  Grannie  !"  I  said,  trembling  from  a  conflict 
of  emotions ;  but  before  I  could  utter  my  com- 
plaint, I  had  burst  out  crying. 

"  What  have  they  been  doing  to  you,  child  ?" 
she  asked,  almost  fiercely,  and  sat  up  straight 
in  her  chair.  Her  voice,  although  feeble  and 
quavering,  was  determined  in  tone.  She  push- 
ed me  back  from  her  and  sought  the  face  I  was 
ashamed  to  show.  "  What  have  they  done  to 
you,  my  boy  ?"  she  repeated,  ere  I  could  con- 
quer my  sobs  sufficiently  to  speak. 
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"  They  have  taken  away  the  sword  that — " 

"  What  sword  !"  she  asked  quickly.  "  Not 
the  sword  that  your  great-grandfather  wore 
when  he  followed  Sir  Marmaduke  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  grannie." 

"  Don't  know,   boy  ?     The    only  thing  your 

father  took  when  he .     Not  the  sword  with 

the  broken  sheath  ?  Never !  They  daren't  do 
it !  I  will  go  down  myself.  I  must  see  about 
it  at  once." 

"  Oh,  grannie,  don't !"  I  cried  in  terror,  as  she 
rose  from  her  chair.  "  They'll  not  let  me  ever 
come  near  you  again,  if  you  do." 

She  sat  down  again.  After  seeming  to  pon- 
der for  a  while  in  silence,  she  said : — 

"  Well,  Willie,  my  dear,  you're  more  to  me 
than  the  old  sword.  But  I  wouldn't  have  had 
it  handled  with  disrespect  for  all  that  the  place 
is  worth.      However,    I     don't    suppose    they 

can .      What     made    them     do    it,    child? 

The}7've  not  taken  it  down  from  the  wall  ?" 

"  Yes,  grannie.  I  think  it  was  because  I  was 
staring  at  it  too  much,  grannie.  Perhaps  they 
were  afraid  I  would  take  it  down  and  hurt  my- 
self with  it.     But  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you 
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about  it.     Tell  me  a  story  about  it,  grannie." 

All  my  notion  was  some  story,  I  did  not 
think  whether  true  or  false,  like  one  of  Nan- 
nie's stories. 

''That  I  will,  my  child— all  about  it— all 
about  it.     Let  me  see." 

Her  eyes  went  wandering  a  little,  and  she 
looked  perplexed. 

"  And  they  took  it  from  you,  did  they,  then  ! 
Poor  child  !     Poor  child  !" 

"  They  didn't  take  it  from  me,  grannie.  I 
never  had  it  in  my  hands." 

"  Wouldn't  give  it  you  then  ?  Oh  dear  !  Oh 
dear !" 

I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable — grannie  looked 
so  strange  and  lost.  The  old  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  be  buried  because  she  was  dead  returned 
upon  me ;  but  I  overcame  it  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  say  : 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  about  it  then,  grannie  ? 
I  want  so  much  to  hear  about  the  battle." 

"  W7hat  battle,  child  ?  Oh  yes  !  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  some  day,  but  I've  forgot  now,  I've 
forgot  it  all  now." 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and 
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sat  thus  for  some  time,  while  I  grew  very  fright- 
ened. I  would  gladly  have  left  the  room  and 
crept  down  stairs,  but  I  stood  fascinated,  gazing 
at  the  withered  face  half-hidden  by  the  withered 
hand.  I  longed  to  be  anywhere  else,  but  my 
will  had  deserted  me,  and  there  I  must  remain. 
At  length  grannie  took  her  hand  from  her  eyes, 
and  seeing  me,  started. 

"  Ah,  my  dear !"  she  said,  "  I  had  forgotten 
you.  You  wanted  me  to  do  something  for  you  : 
what  was  it?" 

"  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  about  the  sword, 
grannie." 

"  Oh  yes,  the  sword  I"  she  returned,  putting 
her  hand  again  to  her  forehead.  "  They  took  it 
away  from  you,  did  they?  Well,  never  mind. 
I  will  give  you  something  else — though  I  don't 
say  it's  as  good  as  the  sword." 

She  rose,  and  taking  an  ivory-headed  stick 
which  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  walked  with  tottering  steps  towards  the 
bureau.  There  she  took  from  her  pocket  a 
small  bunch  of  keys,  and  having,  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  trembling  of  her  hands, 
chosen  one,  and  unlocked  the  sloping  cover,  she 
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opened  a  little  drawer  inside,  and  took  out  a 
gold  watch  with  a  bunch  of  seals  hanging  from 
it.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  that  went 
through  my  frame.  Did  she  mean  to  let  me 
hold  it  in  my  own  hand?  Might  I  have  it  as 
often  as  I  came  to  see  her  1  Imagine  my 
ecstasy  when  she  put  it  carefully  in  the  two 
hands  I  held  up  to  receive  it,  and  said  : 

"  There,  my  dear  !  You  must  take  good  care 
of  it,  and  never  give  it  away  for  love  or  money. 
Don't  you  open  it — there's  a  good  boy,  till 
you're  a  man  like  your  father.  He  was  a  man  ! 
He  gave  it  to  me  the  day  we  were  married,  for 
he  had  nothing  else,  he  said,  to  offer  me.  But 
I  would  not  take  it,  my  dear.  I  liked  better  to 
see  him  with  it  than  have  it  myself.  And  when 
he  left  me,  I  kept  it  for  you.  But  you  must 
take  care  of  it,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  grannie !"  I  cried,  in  an 
agony  of  pleasure.  "  I  will  take  care  of  it — in- 
deed I  will.  Is  it  a  real  watch,  grannie — as  real 
as  uncle's  ?" 

"  It's  worth  ten  of  your  uncle's,  my  dear.  Don't 
you  show  it  him  though.  He  might  take  that 
away  too.     Your  uncle's  a  very  good   man,  my 
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dear,  but  you  mustn't  mind  everything  he  says 
to  you.  He  forgets  things.  I  never  forget 
anything.  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
things.     I  never  forget." 

"  Will  it  go,  grannie  ?"  I  asked,  for  my  uncle 
was  a  much  less  interesting  subject  than  the 
watch. 

"  It  won't  go  without  being  wound  up  ;  but 
you  might  break  it.  Besides,  it  may  want 
cleaning.  It's  several  years  since  it  was  cleaned 
last.     Where  will  you  put  it  now?" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  where  to  hide  it  safe  enough, 
grannie,"  I  exclaimed.  "I'll  take  care  of  it. 
You  needn't  be  afraid,  grannie." 

The  old  lady  turned,  and  with  difficulty  tot- 
tered to  her  seat.  I  remained  where  I  was, 
fixed  in  contemplation  of  my  treasure.  She 
called  me.     I  went  and  stood  by  her  knee. 

"  My  child,  there  is  something  I  want  very 
much  to  tell  you,  but  you  know  old  people  for- 
get things " 

"  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  never  for- 
got anything,  grannie." 

"  No  more  I  do,  my  dear ;  only  I  can't  always 
lay  my  hands  upon  a  thing  when  I  want  it." 
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"  It  was  about  the  sword,  grannie,"  I  said, 
thinking  to  refresh  her  memory. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  don't  think  it  was  about  the 
sword  exactly — though  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  I  shall  remember  it  all  by-and-by. 
It  will  come  again.  And  so  must  you,  my 
dear.  Don't  leave  your  old  mother  so  long 
alone.     It's  weary,  weary  work,  waiting." 

"  Indeed  I  won't,  grannie,"  I  said.  "  I  will 
come  the  very  first  time  I  can.  Only  I  mustn't 
let  auntie  see  me,  you  know. — You  don't  want 
to  be  buried  now,  do  you,  grannie?"  I  added; 
for  I  had  begun  to  love  her,  and  the  love  had 
cast  out  the  fear,  and  I  did  not  want  her  to  wish 
to  be  buried. 

"  I  am  very,  very  old ;  much  too  old  to  live, 
my  dear.  But  I  must  do  you  justice  before  I 
can  go  to  my  grave.  Now  I  know  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  It's  gone  again.  Oh  dear ! 
Oh  dear!  If  I  had  you  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  everything  comes  back  as  if  it  had 
been  only  yesterday,  I  could  tell  you  all  about 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  with  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  it.     But  I  can't  now — I  can't  now." 

She  moaned  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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"  Never  mind,  grannie,"  I  said  cheerfully,  for 
I  was  nappy  enough  for  all  eternity  with  my 
gold  watch ;  "  I  will  come  and  see  you  again 
as  soon  as  ever  I  can."  And  I  kissed  her  on 
the  white  cheek. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  think  you  had 
better  go  now.  They  may  miss  you,  and  then 
I  should  never  see  you  again — to  talk  to,  I 
mean." 

"  Why  won't  they  let  me  come  and  see  you, 
grannie  ?"  I  asked. 

"  That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  if  I  could 
only  see  a  little  better,"  she  answered,  once 
more  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  "  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  next  time.  Go 
now,  my  dear." 

I  left  the  room,  nothing  loth,  for  I  longed  to 
be  alone  with  my  treasure.  I  could  not  get 
enough  of  it  in  grannie's  presence  even.  Noise- 
less as  a  bat  I  crept  down  the  stair.  When  I 
reached  the  door  at  the  foot  I  stood  and  listen- 
ed. The  kitchen  was  quite  silent.  I  stepped 
out.  There  was  no  one  there.  I  scudded 
across  and  up  the  other  stair  to  my  own  room, 
carefully  shutting  the  door  behind  me.     Then  I 
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sat  down  on  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  so  that  it  was  between  me  and  the  door, 
and  I  could  run  into  the  closet  with  my  treasure 
before  any  one  entering  should  see  me. 

The  watch  was  a  very  thick  round  one.  The 
back  of  it  was  crowded  with  raised  figures  in 
the  kind  of  work  called  repoussee.  I  pored  over 
these  for  a  long  time,  and  then  turned  to  the 
face.  It  was  set  all  round  with  shining  stones 
— diamonds,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  diamonds 
then.  The  enamel  was  cracked,  and  I  followed 
every  crack  as  well  as  every  figure  of  the  hours. 
Then  I  began  to  wonder  what  I  could  do  with 
it  next.  I  was  not  satisfied.  Possession  I 
found  was  not  bliss :  it  had  not  rendered  me 
content.  But  it  was  as  yet  imperfect :  I  had 
no£  seen  the  inside.  Grannie  had  told  me  not 
to  open  it :  I  began  to  think  it  hard  that  I 
should  be  denied  thorough  possession  of  what 
had  been  given  to  me.  I  believed  I  should  be 
quite  satisfied  if  I  once  saw  what  made  it  go. 
I  turned  it  over  and  over,  thinking  I  might  at 
least  find  how  it  was  opened.  I  have  little 
doubt  if  I  had  discovered  the  secret  of  it,  my 
virtue  would  have  failed  me.     All  I  did  find, 

G2 
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however,  was  the  head  of  a  curious  animal  en- 
graved on  the  handle.  This  was  something.  I 
examined  it  as  carefully  as  the  rest,  and  then 
finding  I  had  for  the  time  exhausted  the  plea- 
sures of  the  watch,  I  turned  to  the  seals.  On 
one  of  them  was  engraved  what  looked  like 
letters,  but  I  could  not  read  them.  I  did  not 
know  that  they  were  turned  the  wrong  way. 
One  of  them  was  like  a  W.  On  the  other  seal 
— there  were  but  two  and  a  curiously-contrived 
key — I  found  the  same  head  as  was  engraved 
on  the  handle — turned  the  other  way  of  course. 
Wearied  at  length,  I  took  the  precious  thing 
into  the  dark  closet,  and  laid  it  in  a  little  box 
which  formed  one  of  my  few  possessions.  I 
then  wandered  out  into  the  field,  and  went 
straying  about  until  dinner-time,  during  which  I 
believe  I  never  once  lifted  my  eyes  to  the 
place  where  the  sword  had  hung,  lest  even  that 
action  should  betray  the  watch. 

From  that  day,  my  head,  and  as  much  of  my 
heart  as  might  be,  were  filled  with  the  watch. 
And,  alas !  I  soon  found  that  my  bookmending 
had  grown  distasteful  to  me,  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  employment,  possession  was  a  poor 
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substitute.  As  often  as  I  made  the  attempt  to 
resume  it,  T  got  weary,  and  wandered  almost 
involuntarily  to  the  closet  to  feel  for  my  trea- 
sure in  the  dark,  handle  it  once  more,  and  bring 
it  out  into  the  light.  Already  I  began  to  dree 
the  doom  of  riches,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  live 
by  that  which  was  not  bread.  Nor  was  this  all. 
A  certain  weight  began  to  gather  over  my 
spirit — a  sense  almost  of  wrong.  For  although 
the  watch  had  been  given  me  by  my  grand- 
mother, and  I  never  doubted  either  her  right  to 
dispose  of  it  or  my  right  to  possess  it,  I  could 
not  look  my  uncle  in  the  face,  partly  from  a 
vague  fear  lest  he  should  read  my  secret  in  my 
eyes,  partly  from  a  sense  of  something  out  of 
joint  between  him  and  me.  I  began  to  fancy, 
and  I  believe  I  was  right,  that  he  looked  at  me 
sometimes  with  a  wistfulness  I  had  never  seen 
in  his  face  before.  This  made  me  so  uncom- 
fortable that  I  began  to  avoid  his  presence  as 
much  as  possible.  And  although  I  tried  to 
please  him  with  my  lessons,  I  could  not  learn 
them  as  hitherto. 

One  day  he  asked   me  to  bring  him  the  book 
I  had  been  repairing. 
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"  It's  not  finished  yet,  uncle,"  I  said. 

"  Will  you  bring  it  me  just  as  it  is.  I  want 
to  look  for  something  in  it." 

I  went  and  brought  it  with  shame.  He  took 
it,  and  having  found  the  passage  he  wanted, 
turned  the  volume  once  over  in  his  hands,  and 
gave  it  me  back  without  a  word. 

Next  day  I  restored  it  to  him  finished  and 
tidy.  He  thanked  me,  looked  it  over  again, 
and  put  it  in  its  place.  But  I  fairly  encoun- 
tered an  inquiring  and  somewhat  anxious  gaze. 
I  believe  he  had  a  talk  with  my  aunt  about  me 
that  night. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  seated  by  the  bed- 
side, with  my  secret  in  my  hand,  when  I  thought 
I  heard  the  sound  of  the  door-handle,  and 
glided  at  once  into  the  closet.  When  I  came 
out  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety,  there  was  no  one 
there.  But  I  had  been  too  much  startled  to 
return  to  what  J  had  grown  to  feel  almost  a 
guilty  pleasure. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  I  crept 
into  the  closet,  put  my  hand  unerringly  into  the 
one  corner  of  the  box,  found  no  watch,  and  after 
an  unavailing  search,  sat  down  in  the  dark  on  a 
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bundle  of  rags,  with  the  sensations  of  a  ruined 
man.  My  world  was  withered  up  and  gone. 
How  the  day  passed,  I  cannot  tell.  How  I  got 
through  my  meals,  I  cannot  even  imagine. 
When  I  look  back  and  attempt  to  recall  the 
time,  I  see  but  a  cloudy  waste  of  misery  crossed 
by  the  lightning-streaks  of  a  sense  of  injury. 
All  that  was  left  me  now  was  a  cat-like  watch- 
ing for  the  chance  of  going  to  my  grandmother. 
Into  her  ear  I  would  pour  the  tale  of  my 
wrong.  She  who  had  been  as  a  haunting  dis- 
comfort to  me,  had  grown  to  be  my  one  conso- 
lation. 

My  lessons  went  on  as  usual.  A  certain 
pride  enabled  me  to  learn  them  tolerably  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  but  when  that  faded,  my  whole 
being  began  to  flag.  For  some  time  my  ex- 
istence was  a  kind  of  life  in  death.  At  length 
one  evening  my  uncle  said  to  me,  as  we  finished 
my  lessons  far  from  satisfactorily — 

"  Willie,  your  aunt  and  I  think  it  better  you 
should  go  to  school.  We  shall  be  very  sorry  to 
part  with  you,  but  it  will  be  better.  You  will 
then  have  companions  of  your  own  age.  You 
have  not  enough  to  amuse  you  at  home." 
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He  did  not  allude  by  a  single  word  to  the 
affair  of  the  watch.  Could  my  aunt  have  taken 
it,  and  never  told  him  ?     It  was  not  likely. 

I  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  any  change, 
for  my  life  had  grown  irksome  to  me. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  uncle  !"  I  cried,  with  genuine 
expression. 

I  think  he  looked  a  little  sad ;  but  he  uttered 
no  reproach. 

My  aunt  and  he  had  already  arranged  every- 
thing. The  next  day  but  one,  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the 
house.  I  was  waiting  for  it  impatiently.  My 
new  clothes  had  all  been  packed  in  a  little  box. 
I  had  not  put  in  a  single  toy  :  I  cared  for  no- 
thing I  had  now.  The  box  was  put  up  beside 
the  driver.  My  aunt  came  to  the  door  where  I 
was  waiting  for  my  uncle. 

"  Mayn't  I  go  and  say  good-bye  to  grannie  V1 
I  asked. 

"  She's  not  very  well  to-day,"  said  my  aunt. 
"  I  think  you  had  better  not.  You  will  be  back 
at  Christmas,  you  know." 

I  was  not  so  much  grieved  as  I  ought  to  have 
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been.  The  loss  of  my  watch  had  made  the 
thought  of  grannie  painful  again. 

"  Your  uncle  will  meet  you  at  the  road,"  con- 
tinued my  aunt,  seeing  me  still  hesitate.  "  Good- 
bye." 

I  received  her  cold  embrace  without  emotion, 
clambered  into  the  chaise,  and  looking  out  as 
the  driver  shut  the  door,  wondered  what  my 
aunt  was  holding  her  apron  to  her  eyes  for,  as 
she  turned  away  into  the  house.  My  uncle  met 
us  and  got  in,  and  away  the  chaise  rattled, 
bearing  me  towards  an  utterly  new  experience ; 
for  hardly  could  the  strangest  region  in  foreign 
lands  be  more  unknown  to  the  wTandering  mari- 
ner than  the  faces  and  ways  of  even  my  own 
kind  were  to  me.  I  had  never  played  for  one 
half-hour  with  boy  or  girl.  I  knew  nothing  of 
their  playthings  or  their  games.  I  hardly  knew 
what  boys  were  like,  except,  outwardly,  from 
the  dim  reflex  of  myself  in  the  broken  mirror  in 
my  bed-room,  whose  lustre  was  more  of  the  ice 
than  the  pool,  and,  inwardly,  from  the  partly 
exceptional  experiences  of  my  own  nature,  with 
which  even  I  was  poorly  enough  acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  AND  GRANNIE  LEAVES  IT. 

TT  is  an  evil  thing  to  break  up  a  family  before 
-*-  the  natural  period  of  its  dissolution.  In 
the  course  of  things,  marriage,  the  necessities 
of  maintenance,  or  the  energies  of  labour  guid- 
ing "  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,"  are  the 
ordered  causes  of  separation. 

Where  the  home  is  happy,  much  injury  is 
done  the  children  in  sending  them  to  school, 
except  it  be  a  day-school,  whither  they  go  in 
the  morning  as  to  the  labours  of  the  world,  but 
whence  they  return  at  night  as  to  the  heaven 
of  repose.  Conflict  through  the  day,  rest  at 
night,  is  the  ideal.  A  day-school  will  suffice  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  necessary  public  or  national 
spirit,  without  which  the  love  of  the  family  may 
degenerate  into  a  merely  extended  selfishness, 
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but  which  is  itself  founded  upon  those  family 
affections.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  boarding-schools  are,  in  many  cases, 
an  antidote  to  some  of  the  evil  conditions  which 
exist  at  home. 

To  children  whose  home  is  a  happy  one,  the 
exile  to  a  school  must  be  bitter.  Mine,  how- 
ever, was  an  unusual  experience.  Leaving  aside 
the  specially  troubled  state  in  which  I  was  when 
thus  carried  to  the  village  of  Aldwick,  I  had  few 
of  the  finer  elements  of  the  ideal  home  in  mine. 
The  love  of  my  childish  heart  had  never  been 
drawn  out.  My  grandmother  had  begun  to  do 
so,  but  her  influence  had  been  speedily  arrested. 
I  was,  as  they  say  of  cats,  more  attached  to  the 
place  than  the  people,  and  no  regrets  whatever 
interfered  to  quell  the  excitement  of  expectation, 
wonder,  and  curiosity  which  filled  me  on  the 
journey.  The  motion  of  the  vehicle,  the  sound 
of  the  horses'  hoofs,  the  travellers  we  passed  on 
the  road — all  seemed  to  partake  of  the  exuber- 
ant life  -which  swelled  and  overflowed  in  me. 
Everything  was  as  happy,  as  excited,  as  I  was. 

When  we  entered  the  village,  behold  it  was 
a  region  of  glad  tumult!     Were  there  not  three 
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dogs,  two  carts,  a  maid  carrying  pails  of  water, 
and  several  groups  of  frolicking  children  in  the 
street — not  to  mention  live  ducks,  and  a  glimpse 
of  grazing  geese  on  the  common?     There  were 
also  two  mothers  at   their  cottage-doors,  each 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms.     I  knew  they   were 
babies,  although  I  had  never  seen  a  baby  before. 
And  when  we  drove  through  the  big  wooden 
gate,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  what  had  been 
the  manor-house  but  was  now  Mr.  Elder's  school, 
the   aspect  of  the  building,  half-covered  with 
ivy,    bore    to    me  a  most   friendly   look.     Still 
more  friendly  was  the  face  of  the  master's  wife, 
who  received  us  in  a  low  dark  parlour,  with  a 
thick  soft  carpet  and  rich  red  curtains.     It  was 
a  perfect  paradise  to  my  imagination.     Nor  did 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Elder  at  all  jar  with  the 
vision   of  coming  happiness.     His  round,  rosy, 
spectacled  face  bore  in  it  no  premonitory  sug- 
gestion of  birch  or  rod,  and  although  I  continued 
at  his  school  for  six  years,  I  never  saw  him  use 
either.     If  a  boy  required  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment, he  sent  him  home.     When  my  uncle  left 
me,  it  was  in  more  than   contentment  with  my 
lot.     Nor  did  anything  occur  to  alter  my  feel- 
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ing  with  regard  to  it.  I  soon  became  much  at- 
tached to  Mrs.  Elder.  She  was  just  the  woman 
for  a  schoolmaster's  wife — as  full  of  maternity 
as  she  conld  hold,  but  childless.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  day  I  thought  I  loved  her  far  more 
than  my  aunt.  My  aunt  had  done  her  duty  to- 
wards me ;  but  how  was  a  child  to  weigh  that  ? 
She  had  taken  no  trouble  to  make  me  love  her ; 
she  had  shown  me  none  of  the  signs  of  affectiou, 
and  I  could  not  appreciate  the  proofs  of  it 
yet. 

I  soon  perceived  a  great  difference  between 
my  uncle's  way  of  teaching  and  that  of  Mr. 
Elder.  My  uncle  always  appeared  aware  of 
something  behind  which  pressed  upon,  perhaps 
hurried  the  fact  he  was  making  me  understand. 
He  made  me  feel,  perhaps  too  much,  that  it  was 
a  mere  step  towards  something  beyond.  Mr. 
Elder,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  every  point  in 
such  a  strong  light  that  it  seemed  in  itself  of 
primary  consequence.  Both  were,  if  my  judg- 
ment after  so  many  years  be  correct,  admirable 
teachers — my  uncle  the  greater,  my  school- 
master  the    more  immediately  efficient.     As  I 
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was  a  manageable  boy  to  the  very  verge  of 
weakness,  the  relations  between  us  were  entire- 
ly pleasant. 

There  were  only  six  more  pupils,  all  of  them 
sufficient^  older  than  myself  to  be  ready  to  pet 
and  indulge  me.  No  one  who  saw  me  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  eldest,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and 
driving  four  of  them  in  hand,  while  the  sixth 
ran  alongside  as  an  outrider — could  have  won- 
dered that  I  should  find  school  better  than 
home.  Before  the  first  day  was  over,  the  sor- 
rows of  the  lost  watch  and  sword  had  vanished 
utterly.  For  what  was  possession  to  being 
possessed?  What  was  a  watch,  even  had  it 
been  going,  to  the  movements  of  life  1  To 
peep  from  the  wicket  in  the  great  gate  out  upon 
the  village  street,  with  the  well  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  a  girl  in  the  sunshine  winding  up  the 
green  dripping  bucket  from  the  unknown  depths 
of  coolness,  was  more  than  a  thousand  watches. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  extent  of  my 
new  survey  of  things.  One  of  the  causes  of 
Mr.  Elder's  keeping  no  boy  who  required  chas- 
tisement was  his  own  love  of  freedom,  and  his 
consequent  desire  to  give  the  boys  as  much  lib- 
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erty  out  of  school  hours  as  possible.  Be  believed 
in  freedom.  "  The  great  end  of  training,"  he 
said  to  me  many  years  after,  when  he  was  quite 
an  old  man,  "  is  liberty ;  and  the  sooner  you 
can  get  a  boy  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  the  sooner 
you  make  a  man  of  him.  This  end  is  im- 
possible without  freedom.  Let  those  who  have 
no  choice,  or  who  have  not  the  same  end  in 
view,  do  the  best  they  can  with  such  boys  as 
they  find  :  I  chose  only  such  as  could  bear  lib- 
erty. I  never  set  up  as  a  reformer — only  as  an 
educator.  For  that  kind  of  work  others  were 
more  fit  than  I.  It  was  not  my  calling."  Hence 
Mr.  Elder  no  more  allowed  labour  to  intrude 
upon  play,  than  play  to  intrude  upon  labour. 
As  soon  as  lessons  were  over,  we  were  free  to 
go  where  we  would  and  do  what  we  would, 
under  certain  general  restrictions,  which  had 
more  to  do  with  social  proprieties  than  with 
school  regulations.  We  roamed  the  country 
from  tea-time  till  sun-down  ;  sometimes  in  the 
Summer  long  after  that.  Sometimes  also  on 
moonlit  nights  in  Winter,  occasionally  even 
when  the  stars  and  the  snow  gave  the  only 
light,  we  were  allowed  the  same  liberty  until 
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Dearly  bedtime.  Before  Christmas  came, 
variety,  exercise,  and  social  blessedness  had 
wrought  upon  me  so  that  when  I  returned  home, 
my  uncle  and  aunt  were  astonished  at  the 
change  in  me.  I  had  grown  half  a  head,  and 
the  paleness,  which  they  had  considered  a 
peculiar  accident  of  my  appearance,  had  given 
place  to  a  rosy  glow.  My  flitting  step  too 
had  vanished  :  I  soon  became  aware  that 
I  made  more  noise  than  my  aunt  liked,  for 
in  the  old  house  silence  was  in  its  very  tem- 
ple. My  uncle,  however,  would  only  smile  and 
say— 

"  Don't  bring  the  place  about  our  ears, 
Willie,  my  boy.  I  should  like  it  to  last  my 
time." 

"I'm  afraid,"  my  aunt  would  interpose,  "Mr. 
Elder  doesn't  keep  very  good  order  in  his 
school." 

Then  I  would  fire  up  in  defence  of  the  master, 
and  my  uncle  would  sit  and  listen,  looking  both 
pleased  and  amused. 

I  had  not  been  many  moments  in  the  house 
before  I  said — 

"  Mayn't  I  run  up  and  see  grannie,  uncle  V 
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"  I  will  go  and  see  how  she  is,"  my  aunt  said, 
rising. 

She  went,  and  presently  returning  said — 

"  Grannie  seems  a  little  better.  You  may 
come.     She  wants  to  see  you." 

I  followed  her.  When  I  entered  the  room 
and  looked  expectantly  towards  her  usual  place, 
I  found  her  chair  empty.  I  turned  to  the  bed. 
There  she  was,  and  I  thought  she  looked  much 
the  same  ;  but  when  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived 
a  change  in  her  countenance.  She  welcomed 
me  feebly,  stroked  my  hair  and  my  cheeks, 
smiled  sweetly,  and  closed  her  eyes.  My  aunt 
led  me  away. 

When  bedtime  came,  I  went  to  my  own  room, 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  What  roused  me  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  awoke  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  a  groan. 
It  thrilled  me  with  horror.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and 
listened,  but  heard  no  more.  As  I  sat  listening, 
heedless  of  the  cold,  the  explanation  dawned 
upon  me,  for  my  powers  of  reflection  and  com- 
bination had  been  developed  by  my  enlarged 
experience  of  life.  In  our  many  wanderings,  I 
had  learned  to  choose  between  roads  and  to 
VOL.  I.  H 
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make  conjectures  from  the  lie  of  the  country.  I 
had  likewise  lived  in  a  far  larger  house  than  my 
home.  Hence  it  now  dawned  upon  me,  for  the 
first  time,  that  grannie's  room  must  be  next  to 
mine,  although  approached  from  the  other  side, 
and  that  the  groan  must  have  been  hers.  She 
might  be  in  need  of  help.  I  remembered  at 
the  same  time  how  she  had  wished  to  have  me  by 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  tell  me  what  she  could  not  recall  in 
the  day.  I  got  up  at  once,  dressed  myself,  and 
stole  down  the  one  stair,  across  the  kitchen, 
and  up  the  other.  I  gently  opened  grannie's 
door  and  peeped  in.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the 
room.  I  entered  and  approached  the  bed.  I 
wonder  how  I  had  the  courage  ;  but  children 
more  than  grown  people  are  moved  by  unlikely 
impulses.  Grannie  lay  breathing  heavily.  I 
stood  for  a  moment.  The  faint  light  flickered 
over  her  white  face.  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  the  tide  of  fear  inseparable  from  the 
night  began  to  rise.  My  old  fear  of  her  began 
to  return  with  it.  But  she  lifted  her  lids,  and 
the  terror  ebbed  away.  She  looked  at  me,  but 
did  not  seem  to  know  me.     I  went  nearer. 
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11  Grannie,"  I  said,  close  to  her  ear,  and  speak- 
ing low  ;  "  You  wanted  to  see  me  at  night — 
that  was  before  I  went  to  school.  I'm  here, 
grannie." 

The  sheet  was  folded  back  so  smooth  that  she 
could  hardly  have  turned  over  since  it  had  been 
arranged  for  the  night.  Her  hand  was  lying 
upon  it.  She  lifted  it  feebly  and  stroked  my 
cheek  once  more.  Her  lips  murmured  some- 
thing which  I  could  not  hear,  and  then  came  a 
deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan.  The  terror  re- 
turned when  I  found  she  could  not  speak  to 
me. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  auntie  !"  I  whispered. 

She  shook  her  head  feebly,  and  looked  wistfully 
at  me.  Her  lips  moved  again.  I  guessed  that 
she  wanted  me  to  sit  beside  her.  I  got  a  chair, 
placed  it  by  the  bedside,  and  sat  down.  She  put 
out  her  hand,  as  if  searching  for  something. 
I  laid  mine  in  it.  She  closed  her  fingers  upon 
it  and  seemed  satisfied.  "When  I  looked  again, 
she  was  asleep  and  breathing  quietly.  I  was 
afraid  to  take  my  hand  from  hers  lest  I  should 
wake  her.  I  laid  my  head  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep  also. 

h2 
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I  was  awaked  by  a  noise  in  the  room.  It  was 
Nannie  laying  the  fire.  When  she  saw  me  she 
gave  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  Hush,  Nannie !"  I  said ;  "  you  will  wake 
grannie ;"  and  as  I  spoke  I  rose,  for  I  found  my 
hand  was  free. 

"  Oh,  Master  Willie !"  said  Nannie,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  how  did  you  come  here  ?  You  sent 
my  heart  into  my  mouth." 

"  Swallow  it  again,  Nannie,"  I  answered, 
"  and  don't  tell  auntie.  I  came  to  see  grannie, 
and  fell  asleep.  I'm  rather  cold.  I'll  go  to  bed 
now.     Auntie's  not  up,  is  she  ?" 

"  No.  It's  not  time  for  anybody  to  be  up 
yet." 

Nannie  ought  to  have  spent  the  night  in 
grannie's  room,  for  it  was  her  turn  to  watch ; 
but  finding  her  nicely  asleep  as  she  thought,  she 
had  slipped  away  for  just  an  hour  of  comfort  in 
bed.  The  hour  had  grown  to  three.  When  she 
returned  the  fire  was  out. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  the  solemn 
look  upon  my  uncle's  face  caused  me  a  forebod- 
ing of  change. 

"  God  has  taken  grannie  away  in  the  night, 
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Willie,"  said  he,  holding  the  hand  I  had  placed 
in  his. 

"  Is  she  dead  I"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  then,  you  will  let  her  go  to  her  grave 
now,  won't  you?"  I  said — the  recollection  of 
her  old  grievance  coming  first  in  association 
with  her  death,  and  occasioning  a  more  childish 
speech  than  belonged  to  my  years. 

"  Yes.  She'll  get  to  her  grave  now,"  said  my 
aunt,  with  a  trembling  in  her  voice  I  had  never 
heard  before. 

"  No,"  objected  my  uncle.  "  Her  body  will 
go  to  the  grave,  but  her  soul  will  go  to 
heaven." 

"  Her  soul!"  I  said,  "What's  that?" 

"  Dear  me, Willie !  don't  you  know  that !"  said 
my  aunt.  "  Don't  you  know  you've  got  a  soul 
as  well  as  a  body  I" 

"  I'm  sure  /  haven't,"  I  returned.  "  What  was 
grannie's  like  ?" 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  answered. 

"  Have  you  got  one,  auntie  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  yours  like  then  !" 
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"  I  don't  know." 

"  But,"  I  said,  turning  to  my  uncle,  "  if  her 
body  goes  to  the  grave,  and  her  soul  to  heaven, 
what's  to  become  of  poor  grannie — without 
either  of  them,  you  see  V 

My  uncle  had  been  thinking  while  we  talked. 

"  That  can't  be  the  way  to  represent  the 
thing,  Jane  ;  it  puzzles  the  child.  No,  Willie  ; 
grannie's  body  goes  to  the  grave,  but  grannie 
herself  is  gone  to  heaven.  What  people  call  her 
soul  is  just  grannie  herself." 

"  Why  don't  they  say  so,  then  ?" 

My  uncle  fell  a- thinking  again.  He  did  not, 
however,  answer  this  last  question,  for  I  suspect 
he  found  that  it  would  not  be  good  for  me  to 
know  the  real  cause — namely,  that  people  hard- 
ly believed  it,  and  therefore  did  not  say  it. 
Most  people  believe  far  more  in  their  bodies 
than  in  their  souls.  What  my  uncle  did  say 
was — 

"I  hardly  know.  But  grannie's  gone  to 
heaven  anyhow." 

"  I'm  so  glad !"  I  said.  "  She  will  be  more 
comfortable  there.  She  was  too  old,  you  know, 
uncle." 
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He  made  no  reply.  My  aunt's  apron  was 
covering  her  face,  and  when  she  took  it  away, 
I  observed  that  those  eager  almost  angry  eyes 
were  red  with  weepiDg.  I  began  to  feel  a 
movement  at  my  heart,  the  first  fluttering 
physical  sign  of  a  waking  love  towards  her. 

"  Don't  cry,  auntie,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  see 
anything  to  cry  about.  Grannie  has  got  wdiat 
she  wanted." 

She  made  me  no  answer,  and  I  sat  down  to 
my  breakfast.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
could  not  eat  it.  I  rose  and  took  my  way  to 
the  hollow  in  the  field.  I  felt  a  strange  excite- 
ment, not  sorrow.  Grannie  was  actually  dead 
at  last.  I  did  not  quite  know  what  it  meant. 
I  had  never  seen  a  dead  body.  Neither  did  I 
know  that  she  had  died  while  I  slept  with  my 
hand  in  hers.  Nannie,  seeing  something  pecu- 
liar, had  gone  to  her  the  moment  I  left  the 
room,  and  had  found  her  quite  cold.  Had  we 
been  a  talking  family,  I  might  have  been  un- 
easy until  1  had  told  the  story  of  my  last  inter- 
view with  her ;  but  I  never  thought  of  saying  a 
word  about  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking  now  that 
I  was  waked  up  and  sent  to  the  old  woman,  my 
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great-grandmother,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
to  help  her  to  die  in  comfort.  Who  knows  ? 
What  we  can  neither  prove  nor  comprehend 
forms,  I  suspect,  the  infinitely  larger  part  of  our 
being. 

When  I  was  taken  to  see  what  remained  of 
grannie,  I  experienced  nothing  of  the  dismay 
which  some  children  feel  at  the  sight  of  death. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  seen  something  just  in  time 
to  leave  the  look  of  it  behind  her  there,  and  so 
the  final  expression  was  a  revelation.  For  a 
while  there  seems  to  remain  this  one  link  be- 
tween some  dead  bodies  and  their  living  spirits. 
But  my  aunt,  with  a  common  superstition, 
would  have  me  touch  the  face.  That,  I  confess, 
made  me  shudder  :  the  cold  of  death  is  so  un- 
like any  other  cold !  I  seemed  to  feel  it  in  my 
hand  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  saw  what  seemed  grannie — I  am  too  near 
death  myself  to  consent  to  call  a  dead  body  the 
man  or  the  woman — laid  in  the  grave  for  which 
she  had  longed,  and  returned  home  with  a  sense 
that  somehow  there  was  a  barrier  broken  down 
between  me  and  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  felt  as 
near  my  uncle  now  as  I  had   ever  been.     That 
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evening  he  did  not  go  to  his  own  room,  but  sat 
with  my  aunt  and  me  in  the  kitchen-hall.  We 
pulled  the  great  high-backed  oaken  settle  before 
the  fire,  and  my  aunt  made  a  great  blaze,  for  it 
was  very  cold.  They  sat  one  in  each  corner, 
and  I  sat  between  them,  and  told  them  many 
things  concerning  the  school.  They  asked  me 
questions  and  encouraged  my  prattle,  seeming 
well  pleased  that  the  old  silence  should  be 
broken.  I  fancy  I  brought  them  a  little  nearer 
to  each  other  that  night.  It  was  after  a  fune- 
ral, and  yet  they  both  looked  happier  than  I 
had  ever  seen  them  before. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


I    SIM    AND   REPENT. 


rpHE  Christmas  holidays  went  by  more  rapidly 
*  than  I  had  expected.  I  betook  myself 
with  enlarged  faculty  to  my  book-mending,  and 
more  than  ever  enjoyed  making  my  uncle's  old 
volumes  tidy.  When  I  returned  to  school,  it 
was  with  real  sorrow  at  parting  froin  my  uncle  ; 
and  even  towards  my  aunt  I  now  felt  a  growing 
attraction. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  my  school  history. 
That  would  be  to  spin  out  my  narrative  un- 
necessarily. 1  shall  only  relate  such  occurrences 
as  are  guide-posts  in  the  direction  of  those  main 
events  which  properly  constitute  my  history. 

I  had  been  about  two  years  with  Mr.  Elder. 
The  usual  holidays  had  intervened,  upon  which 
occasions  I  found  the  pleasures  of  home  so  mul- 
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tiplied  by  increase  of  liberty  and  the  enlarged 
confidence  of  iny  uncle,  who  took  me  about  with 
him  everywhere,  that  they  were  now  almost 
capable  of  rivalling  those  of  school.  But  before 
I  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  second 
Autumn,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  my  cha- 
racter at  this  time. 

My  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  I  had 
never  been  driven,  or  oppressed  in  any  way. 
The  affair  of  the  watch  was  quite  an  isolated 
instance,  and  so  immediately  followed  by  the 
change  and  fresh  life  of  school  that  it  had  not 
left  a  mark  behind.  Nothing  had  yet  occurred 
to  generate  in  me  any  fear  before  the  face  of 
man.  I  had  been  vaguely  uneasy  in  relation  to 
my  grandmother,  but  that  uneasiness  had  almost 
vanished  before  her  death.  Hence  the  faith 
natural  to  childhood  had  received  no  check. 
My  aunt  was  at  worst  cold  ;  she  had  never  been 
harsh ;  while  over  Nannie  I  was  absolute  ruler. 
The  only  time  that  evil  had  threatened  me,  I 
had  been  faithfully  defended  by  my  guardian 
uncle.  At  school,  while  I  found  myself  more 
under  law,  I  yet  found  myself  possessed  of 
greater  freedom.     Every  one  was   friendly  and 
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more  than  kind.  From  all  this  the  result  was 
that  my  nature  was  unusually  trusting. 

We  had  a  whole  holiday,  and,  all  seven,  set 
out  to  enjoy  ourselves.  It  was  a  delicious 
morning-  in  Autumn,  clear  and  cool,  with  a  great 
light  in  the  east,  and  the  west  nowhere. 
Neither  the  autumnal  tints  nor  the  sharpening 
wiud  had  any  sadness  in  those  young  years 
which  we  call  the  old  years  afterwards.  How 
strange  it  seems  to  have — all  of  us— to  say  with 
the  Jewish  poet :  I  have  been  young,  and  now 
am  old !  A  wood  in  the  distance,  rising  up  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  was  our  goal,  for  we  were  after 
hazel-nuts.  Frolicking,  scampering,  leaping 
over  stiles,  we  felt  the  road  vanish  under  our 
feet.  When  we  gained  the  wood,  although  we 
failed  in  our  quest,  we  found  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment ;  that  grew  everywhere.  At  length  it 
was  time  to  return,  and  we  resolved  on  going 
home  by  another  road —  one  we  did  not  know. 

After  walking  a  good  distance,  we  arrived  at 
a  gate  and  lodge,  where  we  stopped  to  inquire 
the  way.  A  kind-faced  woman  informed  us 
that  we  should  shorten  it  much  by  going 
through  the  park,  which,  as  we  seemed  respect- 
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able  boys,  she  would  allow  us  to  do.  We 
thanked  her,  entered,  and  went  walking  along 
a  smooth  road,  through  open  sward,  clumps  of 
trees,  and  an  occasional  piece  of  artful  neglect 
in  the  shape  of  rough  hillocks  covered  with 
wild  shrubs,  such  as  brier  and  broom.  It  was 
very  delightful,  and  we  walked  along  merrily. 
I  can  yet  recall  the  individual  shapes  of  certain 
hawthorn  trees  we  passed,  whose  extreme  age 
had  found  expression  in  a  wild  grotesqueness 
which  would  have  been  ridiculous  but  for  a  dim, 
painful  resemblance  to  the  distortion  of  old  age 
in  the  human  family. 

After  walking  some  distance,  we  began  to 
doubt  whether  we  might  not  have  missed  the 
way  to  the  gate  of  which  the  woman  had  spoken. 
For  a  wall  appeared,  which,  to  judge  from  the 
tree-tops  visible  over  it,  must  surround  a  kitchen 
garden  or  orchard;  and  from  this  we  feared  we 
had  come  too  nigh  the  house.  We  had  not 
gone  much  further  before  a  branch,  projecting 
over  the  wall,  from  whose  tip,  as  if  the  tempter 
had  gone  back  to  his  old  tricks,  hung  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple,  drew  our  eyes  and  arrested  our 
steps.     There   are   grown  people  who  cannot, 
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without  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  figure  to 
themselves  the  attraction  between  a  boy  and  an 
apple ;  but  I  suspect  there  are  others  the 
memories  of  whose  boyish  freaks  will  render  it 
yet  more  difficult  for  them  to  understand  a 
single  moment's  contemplation  of  such  an  object 
without  the  endeavour  to  appropriate  it.  To 
them  the  boy  seems  made  for  the  apple,  and  the 
apple  for  the  boy.  Rosy,  round-faced,  spec- 
tacled Mr.  Elder,  however,  had  such  a  fine  sense 
of  honour  in  himself  that  he  had  been  to  a  rare 
degree  successful  in  developing  a  similar  sense 
in  his  boys,  and  I  do  believe  that  not  one  of  us 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  except  pos- 
sibly those  of  terrifying  compulsion,  have  pulled 
that  apple.  We  stood  in  rapt  contemplation 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  walked  away.  But 
although  there  are  no  degrees  in  Virtue,  who 
will  still  demand  her  uttermost  farthing,  there 
are  degrees  in  the  virtuousness  of  human  beings. 
As  we  walked  away,  I  was  the  last,  and  was 
just  passing  from  under  the  branch  when  some- 
thing struck  the  ground  at  my  heel.  I  turned. 
An  apple  must  fall  some  time,  and  for  this  apple 
that  some  time  was  then.     It  lay  at  my  feet. 
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I  lifted  it  and  stood  gazing  at  it — I  need  not 
say  with  admiration.  My  mind  fell  a-working. 
The  adversary  was  there,  and  the  angel  too. 
The  apple  had  dropped  at  ray  feet ;  I  had  not 
pulled  it.  There  it  would  lie  wasting,  if  some 
one  with  less  right  than  I — said  the  prince  of 
special  pleaders — was  not  the  second  to  find  it. 
Besides,  what  fell  in  the  road  was  public  pro- 
perty. Only  this  was  not  a  public  road,  the 
angel  reminded  me.  My  will  fluttered  from  side 
to  side,  now  turning  its  ear  to  my  conscience, 
now  turning  away  and  hearkening  to  my  im- 
pulse. At  last,  weary  of  the  strife,  I  determined 
to  settle  it  by  a  just  contempt  of  trifles — and, 
half  in  desperation,  bit  into  the  ruddy  cheek. 

The  moment  I  saw  the  wound  my  teeth  had 
made,  I  knew  what  I  had  done,  and  my  heart 
died  within  me.  I  was  self-condemned.  It  was 
a  new  and  an  awful  sensation — a  sensation  that 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  endured.  The 
misery  was  too  intense  to  leave  room  for  re- 
pentance even.  With  a  sudden  resolve  born  of 
despair,  I  shoved  the  type  of  the  broken  law 
into  my  pocket  and  followed  my  companions. 
But  I  kept  at  some  distance  behind  them,  for  as 
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yet  I  dared  not  hold  further  communication  with 
respectable  people.  I  did  not,  and  do  not  now 
believe,  that  there  was  one  amongst  them  who 
would  have  done  as  I  had  done.  Probably  also 
not  one  of  them  would  have  thought  of  my  way 
of  deliverance  from  unendurable  self-contempt. 
The  curse  had  passed  upon  me,  but  I  saw  a  way 
of  escape. 

A  few  yards  further,  they  found  the  road  we 
thought  we  had  missed.  It  struck  off  into  a 
hollow,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
trees.  As  they  turned  into  it  they  looked 
back  and  called  me  to  come  on.  I  ran  as  if 
I  wanted  to  overtake  them,  but  the  moment 
they  were  out  of  sight,  left  the  road  for  the 
grass,  and  set  off  at  full  speed  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  before.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  trees,  overflowing  the 
hollow  in  which  my  companions  had  disap- 
peared, and  spreading  themselves  over  the  level 
above.  As  I  entered  their  shadow,  my  old  awe 
of  the  trees  returned  upon  me — an  awe  I  had 
nearly  forgotten,  but  revived  by  my  crime. 
I  pressed  along,  however,  for  to  turn  back 
would   have    been    more    dreadful    than    any 
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fear.  At  length,  with  a  sudden  tarn,  the  road 
left  the  trees  behind,  and  what  a  scene  opened 
before  me !  I  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  large 
space  of  greensward,  smooth  and  well-kept  as 
a  lawn,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  surface.  From 
all  sides  it  rose  towards  the  centre.  There  a 
broad,  low  rock  seemed  to  grow  out  of  it,  and 
upon  the  rock  stood  the  lordliest  house  my 
childish  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  Take  situation 
and  all,  and  I  have  scarcely  yet  beheld  one  to 
equal  it.  Half  castle,  half  old  English  country 
seat,  it  covered  the  rock  with  a  huge  square 
of  building,  from  various  parts  of  which  rose 
towers,  mostly  square  also,  of  different  heights. 
I  stood  for  one  brief  moment  entranced  with, 
awful  delight.  A  building  which  has  grown 
for  ages,  the  outcome  of  the  life  of  powerful 
generations,  has  about  it  a  majesty  which,  in 
certain  moods,  is  overpowering.  For  one  brief 
moment  I  forgot  my  sin  and  its  sorrow.  But 
memory  awoke  with  a  fresh  pang.  To  this 
lordly  place  I,  poor  miserable  sinner,  was  a 
debtor  by  wrong  and  shame.  Let  no  one  laugh 
at  me  because  my  sin  was  small :  it  was  enough 
for  me,  being  that  of  one  who  had  stolen  for 
VOL.  I.  I 
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the  first  time,  and  that  without  previous  de- 
clension, and  searing  of  the  conscience.  I  hur- 
ried towards  the  building,  anxiously  looking  for 
some  entrance. 

I  had  approached  so  near  that,  seated  on  its 
rock,  it  seemed  to  shoot  its  towers  into  the 
zenith,  when,  rounding  a  corner,  I  came  to  a 
part  where  the  height  sank  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  level  by  a  grassy  slope, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  espied  an  elderly 
gentleman,  in  a  white  hat,  who  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches-pockets,  looking  about 
him.  He  was  tall  and  stout,  and  carried  himself 
in  what  seemed  to  me  a  stately  manner.  As  I 
drew  near  him  I  felt  somewhat  encouraged  by 
a  glimpse  of  his  face,  which  was  rubicund  and, 
I  thought,  good-natured;  but,  approaching  him 
rather  from  behind,  I  could  not  see  it  well. 
When  I  addressed  him  he  started. 

"  Please  sir,"  I  said,  "is  this  your  house?" 

"  Yes,  my  man  ;  it  is  my  house,"  he  answered, 
looking  down  on  me  with  bent  neck,  his  hands 
still  in  his  pockets. 

"  Please,  sir,"  I  said,  but  here  my  voice  began 
to  tremble,  and  he  grew  dim  and  large  through 
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the  veil   of  my  gathering  tears.     I  hesitated. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  half  jocular,  half  kind. 

I  made  a  great  effort  and  recovered  my  self- 
possession. 

"  Please,  sir,"  I  repeated,  "  I  want  you  to  box 
my  ears." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  funny  fellow !  What  should 
I  box  your  ears  for,  pray  ?" 

"Because  I've  been  very  wicked,"  I  an- 
swered ;  and,  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
I  extracted  the  bitten  apple,  and  held  it  up  to 
him. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  he  said,  beginning  to  guess  what 
I  must  mean,  but  hardly  the  less  bewildered  for 
that ;  Ct  is  that  one  of  my  apples  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  fell  down  from  a  branch  that 
hung  over  the  wall.  I  took  it  up,  and — and — 
I  took  a  bite  of  it,  and — and — I'm  so  sorry !" 

Here  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying  which  I 
choked  as  much  as  I  could.  I  remember  quite 
well  how,  as  I  stood  holding  out  the  apple, 
my  arm  would  shake  with  the  violence  of  my 
sobs. 

i2 
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"I'm  not  fond  of  bitten  apples,"  he  said. 
"  You  had  better  eat  it  up  now." 

This  brought  me  to  myself.  If  he  had 
shown  me  sympathy,  I  should  have  gone  on 
crying. 

"  I  would  rather  not.     Please  box  my  ears." 

"  I  don't  want  to  box  your  ears.  You're  wel- 
come to  the  apple.  Only  don't  take  what's  not 
your  own  another  time." 

"♦  But,  please,  sir,  I'm  so  miserable  !" 

"  Home  with  you !  and  eat  your  apple  as 
you  go,"  was  his  unconsoling  response. 

"  I  can't  eat  it ;  I'm  so  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  When  people  do  wrong,  I  suppose  they 
must  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  That's  all 
right,  isn't  it  f 

"  Why  won't  you  box  my  ears,  then  V  1  per- 
sisted. 

Itjwas  my  sole  but  unavailing  prayer.  He  turn- 
ed away  towards  the  house.  My  trouble  rose  to 
agony.  I  made  some  wild  motion  of  despair, 
and  threw  myself  on  the  grass.  He  turned, 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
said  in  a  changed  tone — 

"  My  boy,  I  am  sorry  for  you.     I  beg  you  will 
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not  trouble  yourself  any  more.  The  affair  is 
not  worth  it.  Such  a  trifle !  What  can  I  do 
for  youf 

I  got  up.  A  new  thought  of  possible  relief 
had  crossed  my  mind. 

"  Please,  sir,  if  you  won't  box  my  ears,  will 
you  shake  hands  with  me  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  he  answered,  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  giving  mine  a  very  kindly 
shake.     "  Where  do  you  live  I" 

"  I  am  at  school  at  Aldwick,  at  Mr.  Elder's." 

"  You're  a  long  way  from  home !" 

"Am  I,  sir?  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  go? 
But  it's  of  no  consequence.  I  don't  mind  any- 
thing now  you've  forgiven  me.  I  shall  soon 
run  home." 

"  Come  with  me  first.  You  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat." 

I  wanted  nothing  to  eat,  but  how  could  I 
oppose  anything  he  said?  I  followed  him  at 
once,  drying  my  eyes  as  1  went.  He  led  me  to 
a  great  gate  which  I  had  passed  before,  and 
opening  a  wicket,  took  me  across  a  court,  and 
through  another  building  where  I  saw  many  ser- 
vants going  about ;  then  across  a  second  court, 
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which  was  paved  with  large  flags,  and  so  to  a 
door  which  he  opened,  calling — 

"  Mrs.  Wilson !  Mrs.  Wilson !  I  want  you  a 
moment." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Giles,"  answered  a  tall,  stiff-looking 
elderly  woman  who  presently  appeared  descend- 
ing, with  upright  spine,  a  corkscrew  staircase 
of  stone. 

"  Here  is  a  young  gentleman,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  seems  to  have  lost  his  way.  He  is  one  of 
Mr.  Elder's  pupils  at  Aid  wick.  Will  you  get 
him  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  send 
him  home  T 

"  I  will,  Sir  Giles." 

"  Good-bye,  my  man,"  said  Sir  Giles,  again 
shaking  hands  with  me.  Then  turning  anew  to 
the  housekeeper,  for  such  I  found  she  was,  he 
added  : 

"  Couldn't  you  find  a  bag  for  him,  and  fill  it 
with  some  of  those  brown  pippins  ?  They're 
good  eating,  ain't  they?" 

"  With  pleasure,  Sir  Giles." 

Thereupon  Sir  Giles  withdrew,  closing  the 
door  behind  him,  and  leaving  me  with  the  sense 
of  life  from  the  dead. 
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••What's  your  name,  young  gentleman?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wilson,  with,  I  thought,  some  degree  of 
sternness. 

"  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,"  I  answered. 

She  stared  at  me  a  little,  with  a  stare  which 
would  have  been  a  start  in  most  women.  I  was 
by  this  time  calm  enough  to  take  a  quiet  look 
at  her.  She  was  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a 
white  neckerchief  crossing  in  front,  and  black 
mittens  on  her  hands.  After  gazing  at  me 
fixedly  for  a  moment  or  two,  she  turned  away 
and  ascended  the  stair,  which  went  up  straight 
from  the  door,  saying — 

"  Come  with  me,  Master  Cumbermede.  You 
must  have  some  tea  before  you  go." 

I  obeyed,  and  followed  her  into  a  long,  low- 
ceiled  room,  wainscotted  all  over  in  panels, 
with  a  square  moulding  at  the  top,  which  served 
for  a  cornice.  The  ceiling  was  ornamented 
with  plaster  reliefs.  The  windows  looked  out, 
on  one  side  into  the  court,  on  the  other  upon 
the  park.  The  floor  was  black  and  polished  like 
a  mirror,  with  bits  of  carpet  here  and  there,  and 
a  rug  before  the  curious,  old-fashioned  grate, 
where  a   little  fire  was  burning  and  a   small 
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kettle  boiling  fiercely  on  the  top  of  it.  The  tea- 
tray  was  already  on  the  table.  She  got  another 
cup  and  saucer,  added  a  pot  of  jam  to  the  pre- 
parations, and  said  : 

"  Sit  down  and  have  some  bread  and  butter, 
while  I  make  the  tea." 

She  cut  me  a  great  piece  of  bread,  and  then 
a  great  piece  of  butter,  and  T  lost  no  time  in 
discovering  that  the  quality  was  worthy  of  the 
quantity.  Mrs.  Wilson  kept  a  grave  silence  for 
a  good  while.  At  last,  as  she  was  pouring  out 
the  second  cup,  she  looked  at  me  over  the  tea- 
pot, and  said — 

"You  don't  remember  your  mother,  I  sup- 
pose, Master  Cumbermede  ?" 

"No,  ma'am.     I  never  saw  my  mother." 

"Within  your  recollection,  you  mean.  But 
you  must  have  seen  her,  for  you  were  two  years 
old  when  she  died." 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother,  then,  ma'am?"  I 
asked,  but  without  any  great  surprise,  for  the 
events  of  the  day  had  been  so  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  I  had  for  the  time  almost  lost  the 
faculty  of  wonder. 

She  compressed  her  thin  lips,  and  a  perpen- 
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dicular  wrinkle  appeared  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead,  as  she  answered — 

"  Yes  ;  I  knew  your  mother." 

"  She  was  very  good,  wasn't  she,  ma'am  V 
I  said,  with  my  mouth  full  of  bread  and 
butter. 

"  Yes.     Who  told  you  that !" 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.     Nobody  ever  told  me." 

"  Did  they  never  talk  to  you  about  her?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  So  you  are  at  Mr.  Elder's,  are  you  V  she 
said,  after  another  long  pause,  during  which  I 
was  not  idle,  for  my  trouble  being  gone  I  could 
now  be  hungry. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  How  did  you  come  here,  then  f" 

"  I  walked  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  ;  but  they 
are  gone  home  without  me." 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Giles,  my  fault 
had  already  withdrawn  so  far  into  the  past, 
that  I  wished  to  turn  my  back  upon  it  alto- 
gether. I  saw  no  need  for  confessing  it  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  ;  and  there  was  none. 

"  Did  you  lose  your  way  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 
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"  What  brought  you  here,  then  ?  I  suppose 
you  wanted  to  see  the  place." 

"  The  woman  at  the  lodge  told  us  the  nearest 
way  was  through  the  park." 

I  quite  expected  she  would  go  on  cross- 
questioning  me,  and  then  all  the  truth  would 
have  had  to  come  out.  But  to  my  great  relief, 
she  went  no  further,  only  kept  eyeing  me  in  a 
manner  so  oppressive  as  to  compel  me  to  eat 
bread  and  butter  and  strawberry  jam  with  self- 
defensive  eagerness.  I  presume  she  trusted  to 
find  out  the  truth  by-and-by.  She  contented 
herself  in  the  meantime  with  asking  questions 
about  my  uncle  and  aunt,  the  farm,  the  school, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elder,  all  in  a  cold,  stately, 
refraining  manner,  with  two  spots  of  red  in  her 
face — one  on  each  cheek-bone,  and  a  thin  rather 
peevish  nose  dividing  them.  But  her  forehead 
was  good,  and  when  she  smiled,  which  was  not 
often,  her  eyes  shone.  Still,  even  I,  with  my 
small  knowledge  of  womankind,  was  dimly 
aware  that  she  was  feeling  her  way  with  me, 
and  I  did  not  like  her  much. 

"  Have  you  nearly  done  V  she  asked  at 
length. 
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"  Yes,  quite,  thank  you,"  I  answered. 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  school  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  of  course." 

"  How  are  you  going  V 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  the  way " 

"  Do  you  know  how  far  you  'are  from  Ald- 
wickf 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Eight  miles,"  she  answered ;  "  and  it's  get- 
ting rather  late." 

I  was  seated  opposite  the  windows  to  the 
park,  and,  looking  up,  saw  with  some  dismay 
that  the  air  was  getting  dusky.  I  rose  at  once, 
saying— 

"  I  must  make  haste.  They  will  think  I  am 
lost." 

"But  you  can  never  walk  so  far,  Master 
Cumbermede." 

"  Oh,  but  I  must !  I  can't  help  it.  I  must 
get  back  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  You  never  can  walk  such  a  distance.  Take 
another  bit  of  cake  while  I  go  and  see  what 
can  be  done." 

Another  piece  of  cake  being  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  I  might  at   least   wait  and   see 
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what  Mrs.  Wilson's  design  was.  She  left  the 
room,  and  I  turned  to  the  cake.  In  a  little 
while  she  came  back,  sat  down,  and  went  on 
talking.  I  was  beginning  to  get  quite  uneasy, 
when  a  maid  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and 
said — 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  dog-cart's  ready, 
ma'am." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  said — more  kindly  than  she  had  yet 
spoken — ■ 

"Now,  Master  Cumbermede,  you  must  come 
and  see  me  again.  I'm  too  busy  to  spare  much 
time  when  the  family  is  at  home  ;  but  they  are 
all  going  away  the  week  after  next,  and  if  you 
will  come  and  see  me  then,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  you  over  the  house." 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  and  led  the  way  from 
the  room,  and  out  of  the  court  by  another  gate 
from  that  by  which  I  had  entered.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  descent,  a  groom  was  wait- 
ing with  the  dog-cart. 

"  Here,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  take  good 
care  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  put  him 
down  safe  at  Mr.  Elder's.   Master  Wilfrid,  you'll 
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find  a  hamper  of  apples  underneath.  You  had 
better  not  eat  them  all  yourself,  you  know. 
Here  are  two  or  three  for  you  to  eat  by  the 
way." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wilson.  No  ;  I'm  not  quite 
so  greedy  as  that,"  I  answered  gaily,  for  my 
spirits  were  high  at  the  notion  of  a  ride  in 
the  dog-cart  instead  of  a  long  and  dreary 
walk. 

When  I  was  fairly  in,  she  shook  hands  with 
me,  reminding  me  that  I  was  to  visit  her  soon, 
and  «away  went  the  dog-cart  behind  a  high- 
stepping  horse.  I  had  never  before  been  in  an 
open  vehicle  of  any  higher  description  than  a 
cart,  and  the  ride  was  a  great  delight.  We 
went  a  different  road  from  that  which  my  com- 
panions had  taken.  It  lay  through  trees  all  the 
way  till  we  were  out  of  the  park. 

"That's  the  land-steward's  house,"  said 
James. 

"  Oh,  is  it  f"  I  returned,  not  much  interested. 
"  What  great  trees  those  are  all  about  it." 

"  Yes  ;  they're  the  finest  elms  in  all  the  county 
those,"  he  answered.  "  Old  Coningham  knew 
what  he  was  about  when  he  got  the  last  baronet 
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to  let  him  build  his  nest  there.  Here  we  are  at 
the  gate  !" 

We  came  out  upon  a  country  road,  which  ran 
between  the  wall  of  the  park  and  a  wooden 
fence  along  a  field  of  grass.  I  offered  James 
one  of  my  apples,  which  he  accepted. 

"  There,  now  !"  he  said,  "  there's  a  field ! — A 
right  good  bit  o'  grass  that !  Our  people  has 
wanted  to  throw  it  into  the  park  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Bat  they  won't  part  with  it  for  love 
or  money.  It  ought  by  rights  to  be  ours,  you 
see,  by  the  lie  of  the  country.  It's  all  one  grass 
with  the  park.  But  I  suppose  them  as  owns 
it  ain't  of  the  same  mind. — Cur'ous  old  box!" 
he  added,  pointing  with  his  whip  a  long  way 
off.     "  You  can  just  see  the  roof  of  it." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed.  A  rise 
in  the  ground  hid  all  but  an  ancient,  high-peak- 
ed roof.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  dis- 
cover in  it  the  roof  of  my  own  home !  I  was 
certain  it  could  be  no  other.  It  caused  a 
strange  sensation,  to  come  upon  it  thus  from 
the  outside,  as  it  were,  when  I  thought  myself 
miles  and  miles  away  from  it.     I  fell  a-ponder- 
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ing  over  the  matter ;  and  as  I  reflected,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  trees  from  which  we 
had  just  emerged  were  the  same  which  used  to 
churn  the  wind  for  my  childish  fancies.  I  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  share  my  feelings  with  my 
new  acquaintance;  but  presently  he  put  his 
whip  in  the  socket  and  fell  to  eating  his  apple. 
There  was  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  he 
afterwards  resumed  deserving  of  record.  He 
pulled  up  at  the  gate  of  the  school,  where  I  bade 
him  good  night  and  rang  the  bell. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  over  me  when  I 
entered,  for  the  boys  had  arrived  without  me  a 
•little  while  before,  having  searched  all  about  the 
place  where  we  had  parted  company,  and  come 
at  length  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  played 
them  a  trick  in  order  to  get  home  without  them, 
there  having  been  some  fun  on  the  road  con- 
cerning my  local  stupidity.  Mr.  Elder,  however, 
took  me  to  his  own  room,  and  read  me  a  lecture 
on  the  necessity  of  not  abusing  my  privileges. 
I  told  him  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  thought  he  behaved  very  oddly.  He 
turned  away  every   now   and   then,    blew  his 
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nose,  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them  care- 
fully, and  replaced  them  before  turning  again  to 
me. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  my  boy.  I'm  listening,"  he 
would  say. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  he  was  laughing  or  cry- 
ing. I  suspect  both.  When  I  had  finished,  he 
said,  very  solemnly — 

"  Wilfrid,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  wrong  you  were  about 
the  apple,  for  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
But  you  did  the  right  thing  when  your  eyes 
were  opened.  I  am  greatly  pleasd  with  you, 
and  greatly  obliged  to  Sir  Giles.  I  will  write 
and  thank  him  this  very  night." 

"  Please,  sir,  ought  I  to  tell  the  boys  ?  I 
would  rather  not." 

"No.     I  do  not  think  it  necessary." 

He  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Ask  Master  Fox  to  step  this  way." 

Fox  was  the  oldest  boy,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving.  » 

"Fox,"  said  Mr.  Elder,  "Cumbermede  has 
quite  satisfied  me.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  ask- 
ing him  no  questions.     I  am  quite  aware  such  a 
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request  must  seem  strange,  but  I  have  good 
reasons  for  making  it." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Fox,  glancing  at 
me. 

"  Take  him  with  you,  then,  and  tell  the  rest. 
It  is  as  a  favour  to  myself  that  I  put  it, 
Fox." 

"  That  is  quite  enough,  sir." 

Fox  took  me  to  Mrs.  Elder,  and  had  a  talk 
with  the  rest  before  I  saw  them.  Some  twenty 
years  after,  Fox  and  I  had  it  out.  I  gave  him 
a  full  explanation,  for  by  that  time  I  could 
smile  over  the  affair.  But  what  does  the  object 
matter ! — an  apple,  or  a  thousand  pounds  ?  It 
is  but  the  peg  on  which  the  act  hangs.  The  act 
is  everything. 

To  the  honour  of  my  school-fellows  I  record 
that  not  one  of  them  ever  let  fall  a  hint  in  the 
direction  of  the  mystery.  Neither  did  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Elder  once  allude  to  it.  If  possible  they 
were  kinder  than  before. 
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1TY  companions  had  soon  found  out,  and  I 
■*-'-*-  think  the  discovery  had  something  to  do 
with  the  kindness  they  always  showed  me,  that 
I  was  a  good  hand  at  spinning  a  yarn  :  the 
nautical  phrase  had  got  naturalized  in  the  school. 
We  had  no  chance,  if  we  would  have  taken  it, 
of  spending  any  part  of  school-hours  in  such  a 
pastime ;  but  it  formed  an  unfailing  amusement 
when  weather  or  humour  interfered  with  bodily 
exercises.  Nor  were  we  debarred  from  the 
pleasure  after  we  had  retired  for  the  night, — 
only,  as  we  were  parted  in  three  rooms,  I  could 
not  have  a  large  audience  then.  I  well  remem- 
ber, however,  one  occasion  on  which  it  was 
otherwise.  The  report  of  a  super-excellent  in- 
vention having  gone  abroad,  one  by  one  they 
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came  creeping  into  my  room,  after  I  and  my 
companion  were  in  bed,  until  we  lay  three  in 
each  bed,  all  being  present  but  Fox.  At  the 
very  heart  of  the  climax,  when  a  spectre  was 
appearing  and  disappearing  momently  with  the 
drawing  in  and  sending  out  of  his  breath,  so 
that  you  could  not  tell  the  one  moment  where 
he  might  show  himself  the  next,  Mr.  Elder 
walked  into  the  room  with  his  chamber-candle 
in  his  hand,  straightway  illuminating  six  coun- 
tenances pale  with  terror — for  I  took  my  full 
share  of  whatever  emotion  I  roused  in  the  rest. 
But  instead  of  laying  a  general  interdict  on  the 
custom,  he  only  said, 

"  Come,  come,  boys  !  it's  time  you  were  asleep. 
Go  to  your  rooms  directly." 

"  Please,  sir,"  faltered  one — Moberly  by  name 
— the  dullest  and  most  honourable  boy,  to  my 
thinking,  amongst  us,  "  mayn't  I  stay  where 
I  am  ?  Cuinbermede  has  put  me  all  in  a 
shiver." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed,  and  turning  to  me,  asked 
with  his  usual  good-humour, 

"How  long  will  your  story  take,  Cuinber- 
mede r 

k2 
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"As  long  as  you  please,  sir," I  answered. 

"  I  can't  let  you  keep  them  awake  all  night, 
you  know." 

"There's  no  fear  of  that,  sir,"  I  replied. 
"  Moberly  would  have  been  asleep  long  ago  if 
it  hadn't  been  a  ghost.  Nothing  keeps  him 
awake  but  ghosts." 

"  Well,  is  the  ghost  nearly  done  with  f 

"  Not  quite,  sir.     The  worst  is  to  come  yet." 

"  Please,  sir,"  interposed  Moberly,  "  if  you'll 
let  me  stay  where  I  am,  I'll  turn  round  on 
mv  deaf  ear,  and  won't  listen  to  a  word  more 
of  it.     It's  awful,  I  do  assure  you,  sir." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed  again. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "  Make  haste  and  finish 
your  story,  Cumbermede,  and  let  them  go  to 
sleep.  You,  Moberly,  may  stay  where  you  are 
for  the  night,  but  I  can't  have  this  made  a  prac- 
tice of." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  several  at  once. 

"  But  why  don't  you  tell  your  stories  by  day- 
light, Cumbermede  1  I'm  sure  you  have  time 
enough  for  them  then." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  got  one  going  for  the  day  and 
another  for  the  night." 
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"  Then  do  yon  often  lie  three  in  a  bed  V '  asked 
Mr.  Elder  with  some  concern. 

"  Oh  no,  sir.  Only  this  is  an  extra  good  one, 
yon  see." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed  again,  bade  ns  good  night, 
and  left  ns.  The  horror,  however,  was  broken. 
I  could  not  call  up  one  shiver  more,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Moberly,  as  well  as  his  two  com- 
panions, had  slipped  away  to  roomier  quarters. 

The  material  of  the  tales  1  told  my  companions 
was  in  part  supplied  from  some  of  my  uncle's 
old  books,  for  in  his  little  library  there  were 
more  than  the  Arcadia  of  the  same  sort.  But 
these  had  not  merely  afforded  me  the  stuff  to  re- 
model and  imitate ;  their  spirit  had  wrought 
upon  my  spirit,  and  armour  and  war-horses  and 
mighty  swords  were  only  the  instruments  with 
which  faithful  knights  wrought  honourable 
deeds. 

I  had  a  tolerably  clear  perception  that  such 
deeds  could  not  be  done  in  our  days  ;  that  there 
were  no  more  dragons  lying  in  the  woods ; 
and  that  ladies  did  not  now  fall  into  the  hands 
of  giants.  But  I  had  the  witness  of  an  eter- 
nal impulse   in    myself  that    noble    deeds  had 
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yet  to  be  done,  and  therefore  might  be  done, 
although  I  knew  not  how.  Hence  a  feeling  of 
the  dignity  of  ancient  descent,  as  involving  as- 
sociation with  great  men  and  great  actions  of 
old,  and  therefore  rendering  such  more  attain- 
able in  the  future,  took  deep  root  in  my  mind. 
Aware  of  the  humbleness  of  my  birth,  and  un- 
restrained by  pride  in  my  parents — I  had  lost 
them  so  early — I  would  indulge  in  many  a  day- 
dream of  what  I  would  gladly  have  been.  I 
would  ponder  over  the  delights  of  having  a 
history,  and  how  grand  it  would  be  to  find  I 
was  descended  from  some  far-away  knight  who 
had  done  deeds  of  high  emprise.  In  such 
moods  the  recollection  of  the  old  sword  that 
had  vanished  from  the  wall  would  return :  in- 
deed the  impression  it  had  made  upon  me  may 
have  been  at  the  root  of  it  all.  How  I  longed 
to  know  the  story  of  it !  But  it  had  gone  to 
the  grave  with  grannie.  If  my  uncle  or  aunt 
knew  it,  I  had  no  hope  of  getting  it  from  either 
of  them ;  for  1  was  certain  they  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  such  fancies  as  mine.  My 
favourite  invention,  one  for  which  my  audience 
was  sure  to  call  when  I  professed  incompetence, 
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and  which  I  enlarged  and  varied  every  time  I 
returned  to  it,  was  of  a  youth  in  humble  life 
who  found  at  length  he  was  of  far  other  origin 
than  he  had  supposed.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  the  fancy,  not  uncommon  with  boys,  has 
its  roots  in  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  human 
nature.  I  need  not  add  that  I  had  not  yet  read 
Jean  Paul's  Titan,  or  Hesperus,  or  Comet. 

This  tendency  of  thought  received  a  fresh 
impulse  from  my  visit  to  Moldwarp  Hall,  as  I 
choose  to  name  the  great  house  whither  my 
repentance  had  led  me.  It  was  the  first  I  had 
ever  seen  to  wake  the  sense  of  the  mighty 
antique.  My  home  was,  no  doubt,  older  than 
some  parts  of  the  hall ;  but  the  house  we  are 
born  in  never  looks  older  than  the  last  gene- 
ration until  we  begin  to  compare  it  with  others. 
By  this  time,  what  I  had  learned  of  the  history 
of  my  country,  and  the  general  growth  of  the 
allied  forces  of  my  intellect,  had  rendered  me 
capable  of  feeling  the  hoary  eld  of  the  great 
Hall.  Henceforth  it  had  a  part  n  every  inven- 
tion of  my  boyish  imagination. 

I  was  therefore  not  undesirous  of  keeping  the 
half-engagement  I  had  made  with  Mrs.  Wilson , 
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but  it  was  not  she  that  drew  me.  With  all  her 
kindness,  she  had  not  attracted  me,  for  cup- 
board-love is  not  the  sole,  or  always  the  most 
powerful  operant  on  the  childish  mind  :  it  is  in 
general  stronger  in  men  than  in  either  children 
or  women.  I  would  rather  not  see  Mrs.  Wilson 
again — she  had  fed  my  body,  she  had  not  warm- 
ed my  heart.  It  was  the  grand  old  house  that 
attracted  me.  True,  it  was  associated  with 
shame,  but  rather  with  the  recovery  from  it 
than  with  the  fall  itself;  and  what  memorials  of 
ancient  grandeur  and  knightly  ways  must  lie 
within  those  walls,  to  harmonize  with  my  many 
dreams  ! 

On  the  next  holiday,  Mr.  Elder  gave  me  a 
ready  permission  to  revisit  Mold  warp  Hall.  I 
had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  nearest 
way  by  crossroads  and  footpaths,  and  full  of 
expectation,  set  out  with  my  companions. 
They  accompanied  me  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  and  left  me  at  a  certain  gate,  the 
same  by  which  they  had  come  out  of  the  park 
on  the  day  of  my  first  visit.  I  was  glad  when 
they  were  gone,  for  I  could  then  indulge  my 
excited  fancy  at  will.     I  heard  their  voices  draw 
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away  into  the  distance.  I  was  alone  on  a  little 
footpath  which  led  through  a  wood.  All  about 
me  were  strangely  tall  and  slender  oaks  ;  but  as 
I  advanced  into  the  wood,  the  trees  grew  more 
various,  and  in  some  of  the  opener  spaces  great 
old  oaks,  short  and  big-headed,  stretched  out 
their  huge  shadow-filled  arms  in  true  oak- 
fashion.  The  ground  was  uneven,  and  the  path 
led  uj)  and  down  over  hollow  and  hillock,  now 
crossing  a  swampy  bottom,  now  climbing  the 
ridge  of  a  rocky  eminence.  It  was  a  lovely 
forenoon,  with  grey-blue  sky  and  white  clouds. 
The  sun  shone  plentifully  into  the  wood,  for  the 
leaves  were  thin.  They  hung  like  clouds  of 
gold  and  royal  purple  above  my  head,  layer 
over  layer,  with  the  blue  sky  and  the  snowy 
clouds  shining  through.  On  the  ground  it  was 
a  world  of  shadows  and  sunny  streaks,  kept 
ever  in  interfluent  motion  by  such  a  wind  as 
John  Skelton  describes : 

"  There  blew  in  that  gardynge  a  soft  piplyng  cold 
Enbrethyng  of  Zepherus  with  his  pleasant  wynde." 

I  went  merrily  along.  The  birds  were  not  sing- 
ing, but  my  heart  did  not  need  them.     It  was 
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Spring-time  there,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the 
world.  The  heaven  of  my  childhood  wanted  no 
lark  to  make  it  gay.  Had  the  trees  been  bare, 
and  the  frost  shining  on  the  ground,  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same.  The  sunlight  was 
enough. 

I  was  standing  on  the  root  ot  a  great  beech- 
tree,  gazing  up  into  the  gulf  of  its  foliage,  and 
watching  the  broken  lights  playing  about  in 
the  leaves  and  leaping  from  twig  to  branch, 
like  birds  yet  more  golden  than  the  leaves, 
when  a  voice  startled  me. 

"  You're  not  looking  for  apples  in  a  beech- 
tree,  hey  ?"  it  said. 

I  turned  instantly,  with  my  heart  in  a  flutter. 
To  my  great  relief  I  saw  that  the  speaker  was 
not  Sir  Giles,  and  that  probably  no  allusion  was 
intended.  But  my  first  apprehension  made  way 
only  for  another  pang,  for,  although  I  did  not 
know  the  man,  a  strange  dismay  shot  through 
me  at  sight  of  him.  His  countenance  was  as- 
sociated with  an  undefined  but  painful  fact  that 
lay  crouching  in  a  dusky  hollow  of  my  memory. 
I  had  no  time  now  to  entice  it  into  the  light  of 
recollection.     I  took  heart  and  spoke. 
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"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  I  was  only  watching  the 
sun  on  the  leaves." 

"  Very  pretty,  ain't  it  1  Ah,  it's  lovely  !  It's 
quite  beautiful — ain't  it  now  ?  You  like  good 
timber,  don't  you?  Trees,  I  mean?"  he  ex- 
plained, aware,  I  suppose,  of  some  perplexity  on 
my  countenance. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I  like  big  old  ones 
best." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  returned,  with  an  energy  that 
sounded  strange  and  jarring  to  my  mood  ;  "big 
old  ones,  that  have  stood  for  ages — the  monarchs 
of  the  forest.  Saplings  ain't  bad  things  either, 
though.  But  old  ones  are  best.  Just  come 
here,  and  I'll  show  you  one  worth  looking  at. 
It  wasn't  planted  yesterday,  /  can  tell  you." 

I  followed  him  along  the  path,  until  we  came 
out  of  the  wood.  Beyond  us  the  ground  rose 
steep  and  high,  and  was  covered  with  trees ; 
but  here  in  the  hollow  it  was  open.  A  stream 
ran  along  between  us  and  the  height.  On 
this  side  of  the  stream  stood  a  mighty  tree,  to- 
wards which  my  companion  led  me.  It  was  an 
oak,  with  such  a  bushy  head  and  such  great 
roots  rising  in  serpent  rolls  and  heaves  above 
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the  ground,  that  the  stem  looked  stunted  be- 
tween them. 

"  There  !"  said  my  companion  ;  "  there's  a 
tree  !  there's  something  like  a  tree  !  How  a  man 
must  feel  to  call  a  tree  like  that  his  own ! 
That's  Queen  Elizabeth's  oak.  It  is  indeed. 
England  is  dotted  with  would-be  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's oaks ;  but  there  is  the  very  oak  which 
she  admired  so  much  that  she  ordered  luncheon 
to  be  served  under  it.  .  .  .  Ah !  she  knew  the 
value  of  timber — did  good  Queen  Bess.  Thai's 
now — now — let  me  see — the  year  after  the  Ar- 
mada— nine  from  fifteen — ah  well,  somewhere 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago." 

"  How  lumpy  and  hard  it  looks  !"  I  remarked. 

"  That's  the  breed  and  the  age  of  it,"  he  re- 
turned. "  The  wonder  to  me  is  they  don't  turn 
to  stone  and  last  for  ever,  those  trees.  Ah ! 
there's  something  to  live  for  now !" 

He  had  turned  away  to  resume  his  walk,  but 
as  he  finished  the  sentence,  he  turned  again  to- 
wards the  tree,  and  shook  his  finger  at  it,  as  if 
reproaching  it  for  belonging  to  somebody  else 
than  himself. 

"  Where   are   you   going   now  ?"    he    asked, 
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wheeling  round  upon  me  sharply,  with  a  keen 
look  in  his  magpie-eyes,  as  the  French  would 
call  them,  which  hardly  corresponded  with  the 
bluntness  of  his  address. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  Hall,"  I  answered,  turning 
away. 

"  You'll  never  get  there  that  way.  How  are 
you  to  cross  the  river  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I've  never  been  this  way 
before." 

66  You've  been  to  the  Hall  before,  then?  Whom 
do  you  know  there  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  answered. 

"  H'm  !  Ah  !  You  know  Mrs.  Wilson,  do  you  ? 
Kice  woman,  Mrs.  Wilson !" 

He  said  this  as  if  he  meant  the  opposite. 

"  Here,"  he  went  on — "  come  with  me.  I'll 
show  you  the  way." 

I  obeyed,  and  followed  him  along  the  bank  of 
the  stream. 

"  What  a  curious  bridge  !"  I  exclaimed,  as  we 
came  in  sight  of  an  ancient  structure  lifted  high 
in  the  middle  on  the  poiut  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

"  Yes,  ain't  it  V  he  said.  "  Curious  ?  I  should 
think  so  !  And  well  it  may  be !  It's  as  old  as  the 
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oak  there  at  least.  There's  a  bridge  now  for  a 
man  like  Sir  Giles  to  call  his  own  I" 

"  He  can't  keep  it  though,"  I  said,  moralizing; 
for,  in  carrying  on  the  threads  of  my  stories,  I 
had  come  to  see  that  no  climax  could  last  for 
ever. 

"  Can't  keep  it !  He  could  carry  off  every 
stone  of  it  if  he  liked." 

"Then  it  wouldn't  be  the  bridge  any  longer." 

"  You're  a  sharp  one,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  truly  enough. 
I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  talking  sense,  that 
was  all. 

"  Well  I  do.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
he  couldn't  keep  it  V9 

"  It's  been  a  good  many  people's  already, 
and  it'll  be  somebody  else's  some  day,"  I  re- 
plied. 

He  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  suggestion,  for 
he  gave  a  kind  of  grunt,  which  gradually  broke 
into  a  laugh  as  he  answered, 

"  Likely  enough  !  likely  enough  !" 

We  had  now  come  round  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  far  more  curious 
than  I  had  perceived  before. 
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"  Why  is  it  so  narrow  V  I  asked,  wondering- 
]y,  for  it  was  not  three  feet  wide,  and  had  a 
parapet  of  stone  about  three  feet  high  on  each 
side  of  it. 

"  Ah  !"  he  replied,  "  that's  it,  you  see.  As  old 
as  the  hills.  It  was  built,  this  bridge  was,  be- 
fore ever  a  carriage  was  made — yes,  before  ever 
a  carrier's  cart  went  along  a  road.  They  car- 
ried everything  then  upon  horses'  backs.  They 
call  this  the  pack-horse  bridge.  You  see  there's 
room  for  the  horses'  legs,  and  their  loads  could 
stick  out  over  the  parapets.  That's  the  way 
they  carried  everything  to  the  Hall  then.  That 
was  a  few  years  before  you  were  born,  young 
gentleman." 

"  But  they  couldn't  get  their  legs — the  hor- 
ses, I  mean — couldn't  get  their  legs  through 
this  narrow  opening,"  I  objected;  for  a  flat 
stone  almost  blocked  up  each  end. 

"  No  ;  that's  true  enough.  But  those  stones 
have  been  up  only  a  hundred  years  or  so. 
They  didn't  want  it  for  pack-horses  any  more 
then,  and  the  stones  were  put  up  to  keep  the 
cattle,  with  which  at  some  time  or  other  I  sup- 
pose some  thrifty  owner  had  stocked  the  park, 
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from   crossing  to  this   meadow.     That   would 
be  before  those  trees  were  planted  up  there." 

When  we  had  crossed  the  stream,  he  stopped 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  and  said, 

"  Now,  you  go  that  way — up  the  hill.  There's 
a  kind  of  path,  if  you  can  find  it,  but  it  doesn't 
much  matter.     Good  morning." 

He  walked  away  down  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  while  I  struck  into  the  wood. 

When  I  reached  the  top,  and  emerged  from 
the  trees  that  skirted  the  ridge,  there  stood  the 
lordly  Hall  before  me,  shining  in  autumnal  sun- 
light, with  gilded  vanes  and  diamond-pan ed 
windows,  as  if  it  were  a  rock  against  which  the 
gentle  waves  of  the  sea  of  light  rippled  and 
broke  in  flashes.  When  you  looked  at  its  foun- 
dation, which  seemed  to  have  torn  its  way  up 
through  the  clinging  sward,  you  could  not  tell 
where  the  building  began  and  the  rock  ended. 
In  some  parts  indeed  the  rock  was  wrought 
into  the  walls  of  the  house ;  while  in  others  it 
was  faced  up  with  stone  and  mortar.  My  heart 
beat  high  with  vague  rejoicing.  Grand  as  the 
aged  oak  had  looked,  here  was  a  grander 
growth — a   growth    older    too   than   the   oak, 
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and  inclosing  within   it  a   thousand   histories. 

I  approached  the  gate  by  which  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  dismissed  me.  A  flight  of  rude  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  led  to  the  portcullis  which  still 
hung,  now  fixed  in  its  place  in  front  of  the  gate; 
for  though  the  Hall  had  no  external  defences,  it 
had  been  well  fitted  for  the  half-sieges  of 
troublous  times.  A  modern  mansion  stands, 
with  its  broad  sweep  up  to  the  wide  door,  like 
its  hospitable  owner  in  full  dress  and  broad- 
bosomed  shirt  on  his  own  hearth-rug  :  this 
ancient  house  stood  with  its  back  to  the  world, 
like  one  of  its  ancient  owners,  ready  to  ride,  in 
morion,  breast-plate,  and  jack-boots — yet  not 
armed  cap-a-pie,  not  like  a  walled  castle,  that 
is. 

I  ascended  the  steps,  and  stood  before  the 
arch — filled  with  a  great  iron-studded  oaken 
gate — which  led  through  a  square  tower  into 
the  court.  I  stood  gazing  for  some  minutes  be- 
fore I  rang  the  bell.  Two  things  in  particular 
I  noticed.  The  first  was — over  the  arch  of  the 
doorway,  amongst  others — one  device  very  like 
the  animal's  head  upon  the  watch  and  the  seal 
which  my   great-grandmother   had   given  me. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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I  could  not  be  sure  it  was  the  same,  for  the 
shape — both  in  the  stone  and  in  my  memory — 
was  considerably  worn.  The  other  interested 
me  far  more.  In  the  great  gate  was  a  small 
wicket,  so  small  that  there  was  hardly  room  for 
me  to  pass  without  stooping.  A  thick  stone 
threshold  lay  before  it.  The  spot  where  the 
right  foot  must  fall  in  stepping  out  of  the  wick- 
et was  worn  into  the  shape  of  a  shoe,  to  the 
depth  of  between  three  and  four  inches  I  should 
judge,  vertically  into  the  stone.  The  deep 
foot-mould  conveyed  to  me  a  sense  of  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  generations,  such  as  1  could 
not  gather  from  the  age-worn  walls  of  the 
building. 

A  great  bell-handle  at  the  end  of  a  jointed 
iron-rod  hung  down  by  the  side  of  the  wicket. 
I  rang.  An  old  woman  opened  the  wicket,  and 
allowed  me  to  enter.  1  thought  I  remembered 
the  way  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  door  well  enough, 
but  when  I  ascended  the  few  broad  steps,  curved 
to  the  shape  of  the  corner  in  which  the  entrance 
stood,  and  found  myself  in  the  flagged  court,  I 
was  bewildered,  and  had  to  follow  the  retreating- 
portress  for  directions.     A  word  set  me  right, 
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and  I  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  presence. 
She  received  me  kindly,  and  expressed  her  satis- 
faction that  I  had  kept  what  she  was  pleased  to 
consider  my  engagement. 

After  some  refreshment  and  a  little  talk,  Mrs. 
Wilson  said, 

"  Now,  Master  Cumbermede,  would  you  like 
to  go  and  see  the  gardens,  or  take  a  walk  in 
the  park  and  look  at  the  deer  ?" 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  returned,  "  you  pro- 
mised to  show  me  the  house." 

"  You  would  like  that,  would  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered, — "  better  than  any- 
thing." 

"  Come,  then,"  she  said,  and  took  a  bunch  of 
keys  from  the  wall.  "  Some  of  the  rooms  I 
lock  up  when  the  family's  away." 

It  was  a  vast  place.  Roughly  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  large  oblong  which  the  great  hall, 
with  the  kitchen  and  its  offices,  divided  into  two 
square  courts— the  one  flagged,  the  other  gra- 
velled. A  passage  dividing  the  hall  from  the 
kitchen  led  through  from  the  one  court  to  the 
other.  We  entered  this  central  portion  through 
a  small  tower ;  and,   after  a  peep  at   the  hall, 

L2 
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ascended  to  a  room  above  the  entrance,  access- 
ible from  an  open  gallery  which  ran  along  two 
sides  of  the  hall.  The  room  was  square,  occu- 
pying the  area-space  of  the  little  entrance 
tower.  To  my  joyous  amazement,  its  walls 
were  crowded  with  swords,  daggers — weapons 
in  endless  variety,  mingled  with  guns  and  pis- 
tols, for  which  I  cared  less.  Some  which  had 
hilts  curiously  carved  and  even  jewelled,  seemed 
of  foreign  make.  Their  character  was  different 
from  that  of  the  rest ;  but  most  were  evidently 
of  the  same  family  with  the  one  sword  I  knew. 
Mrs.  Wilson  could  tell  me  nothing  about  them. 
All  she  knew  was  that  this  was  the  armoury, 
and  that  Sir  Giles  had  a  book  with  something 
written  in  it  about  every  one  of  the  weapons. 
They  were  no  chance  collection :  each  had  a 
history.  I  gazed  in  wonder  and  delight. 
Above  the  weapons  hung  many  pieces  of  ar- 
mour— no  entire  suits,  however ;  of  those  there 
were  several  in  the  hall  below.  Finding  that 
Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  object  to  my  handling  the 
weapons  within  my  reach,  I  was  soon  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  examination  of  them  that  I 
started  when  she  spoke. 
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"  You  shall  come  again,  Master  Cumbermede," 
she  said.     "  We  must  go  now." 

I  replaced  a  Highland  broadsword,  and  turn- 
ed to  follow  her.  She  was  evidently  pleased 
with  the  alacrity  of  my  obedience,  and  for  the 
first  time  bestowed  on  me  a  smile  as  she  led 
the  way  from  the  armoury  by  another  door. 
To  my  enhanced  delight  this  door  led  into  the 
library.  Gladly  would  I  have  lingered,  but  Mrs. 
Wilson  walked  on,  and  I  followed  through 
rooms  and  rooms,  low-pitched,  and  hung  with 
tapestry,  some  carpeted,  some  floored  with 
black  polished  oak,  others  with  some  kind  of 
cement  or  concrete,  all  filled  with  ancient  furni- 
ture whose  very  aspect  was  a  speechless  marvel. 
Out  of  one  into  another,  along  endless  passages, 
up  and  down  winding  stairs,  now  looking  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower  upon  terraces  and 
gardens  below — now  lost  in  gloomy  arches, 
again  out  upon  acres  of  leads,  and  now  bathed 
in  the  sweet  gloom  of  the  ancient  chapel  with 
its  stained  windows  of  that  old  glass  which 
seems  nothing  at  first,  it  is  so  modest  and  har- 
monious, but  which  for  that  very  reason  grows 
into  a  poem  in  the  brain  :  you  see  it  last  and 
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love  it  best — I  followed  with  unabating  de- 
light. 

When  at  length  Mrs.  Wilson  said  I  had  seen 
the  whole,  I  begged  her  to  let  me  go  again  into 
the  library,  for  she  had  not  given  me  a  moment 
to  look  at  it.     She  consented. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  house  not  best  suited 
for  the  purpose,  connected  with  the  armoury  by 
a  desceut  of  a  few  steps.  It  lay  over  some  of 
the  housekeeping  department,  was  too  near  the 
great  hall,  and  looked  into  the  flagged  court. 
A  library  should  be  on  the  ground-floor  in  a 
quiet  wing,  with  an  outlook  on  grass,  and  the 
possibility  of  gaining  it  at  once  without  going 
through  long  passages.  Nor  was  the  library  it- 
self, architecturally  considered,  at  all  superior 
to  its  position.  The  books  had  greatly  out- 
grown the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  several  of 
the  neighbouring  rooms  had  been  annexed  as 
occasion  required ;  hence  it  consisted  of  half  a 
dozen  rooms,  some  of  them  merely  closets  in- 
tended for  dressing-rooms,  and  all  very  ill  light- 
ed. I  entered  it  however  in  no  critical  spirit, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  reverential  delight.  My 
uncle's  books  had  taught  me  to  love  books.     I 
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had  been  accustomed  to  consider  his  five  hun- 
dred volumes  a  wonderful  library ;  but  here 
were  thousands — as  old,  as  musty,  as  neglected, 
as  dilapidated,  therefore  as  certainly  full  of  won- 
der and  discovery,  as  man  or  boy  could  wish. — 
Oh  the  treasures  of  a  house  that  has  been  grow- 
ing for  ages !  I  leave  a  whole  roomful  of  lethal 
weapons,  to  descend  three  steps  into  six  room- 
fuls  of  books — each  "  the  precious  life-blood  of 
a  master-spirit" — for  as  yet  in  my  eyes  all  books 
were  worthy !  Which  did  I  love  best  ?  Old 
swords  or  old  books  ?  I  could  not  tell !  I 
had  only  the  grace  to  know  which  I  ought  to  love 
best. 

As  we  passed  from  the  first  room  into  the 
second,  up  rose  a  white  thing  from  the  corner  of 
the  window-seat,  and  came  towards  us.  I  start- 
ed.    Mrs.  Wilson  exclaimed : 

"  La !  Miss  Clara  !  how  ever f ' 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  abyss  of  possibility. 

"  They  told  me  you  were  somewhere  about, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  wait 
here.     How  do  you  do  I" 

"  La,  child,  you've  given  me  such  a  turn  !" 
said   Mrs.   Wilson.     "You  might  have  been  a 
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ghost  if  it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  said  the  girl 
merrily.  "  Only  yon  see  if  it  had  been  a  ghost 
it  couldn't  have  been  me." 

"  How's  your  papa,  Miss  Clara  V ' 

"  Oh  !  he's  always  quite  well." 

"  When  did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  To-day.  He's  at  home  with  grandpapa 
now." 

"And  you  ran  away  and  left  him?" 

"Not  quite  that.  He  and  grandpapa  went 
out  about  some  business — to  the  copse  at  Dead- 
man's  Hollow,  I  think.  They  didn't  want  my 
advice — they  never  do ;  so  I  came  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Wilson." 

By  this  time  1  had  been  able  to  look  at  the 
girl.  She  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  myself, 
I  thought,  and  the  loveliest  creature  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  had  large  blue  eyes  of  the  rare  shade 
called  violet,  a  little  round  perhaps,  but  the  long 
lashes  did  something  to  rectify  that  fault ;  and 
a  delicate  nose — turned  up  a  little  of  course, 
else  at  her  age  she  could  not  have  been  so 
pretty.  Her  mouth  was  well  curved,  express- 
ing a  full  share  of  Paley's  happiness ;  her  chin 
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was  something  large  and  projecting,  but  the 
lines  were  fine.  Her  hair  was  a  light  brown,  but 
dark  for  her  eyes,  and  her  complexion  would  have 
been  enchanting  to  any  one  fond  of  the  "  sweet 
mixture,  red  and  white."  Her  figure  was  that 
of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  undetermined — but  therein 
I  was  not  critical.'  "An  exceeding  fair  fore- 
head," to  quote  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  plump, 
white,  dimple-knuckled  hands  complete  the 
picture  sufficiently  for  the  present.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  better  to  say  only  that  I  was 
taken  with  her,  and  then  the  reader  might  fancy 
her  such  as  he  would  have  been  taken  with 
himself.  But  I  was  not  fascinated.  It  was 
only  that  I  was  a  boy  and  she  was  a  girl,  and 
there  being  no  element  of  decided  repulsion,  I 
felt  kindly  disposed  towards  her. 

Mrs.  Wilson  turned  to  me. 

"  Well,  Master  Cumbermede,  you  see  I  am 
able  to  give  you  more  than  I  promised." 

M  Yes,"  I  returned  ;  "  you  promised  to  show 
me  the  old  house " 

"  And  here,"  she  interposed,  "  I  show  you  a 
young  lady  as  well." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  1  said  simply.     But  I  had 
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a  feeling  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  absolutely 
well-pleased. 

I  was  rather  shy  of  Miss  Clara — not  that  I 
was  afraid  of  her,  but  that  I  did  not  exactly 
know  what  was  expected  of  me,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son gave  us  no  tether  introduction  to  each 
other.  I  was  not  so  shy,  however,  as  not  to 
wish  Mrs.  Wilson  would  leave  us  together,  for 
then,  I  thought,  we  should  get  on  well  enough  ; 
but  such  was  not  her  intent.  Desirous  of  being 
agreeable,  however — as  far  as  I  knew  how,  and 
remembering  that  Mrs.  Wilson  had  given  me  the 
choice  before,  I  said  to  her — 

"  Mightn't  we  go  and  look  at  the  deer,  Mrs. 
Wilson  T 

"  You  had  better  not,"  she  answered.  "  They 
are  rather  ill-tempered  just  now.  They  might 
run  at  you.  I  heard  them  fighting  last  night, 
and  knocking  their  horns  together  dreadfully." 

"  Then  we'd  better  not,"  said  Clara.  "  They 
frightened  me  very  much  yesterday." 

We  were  following  Mrs.  Wilson  from  the  room. 
As  we  passed  the  hall-door,  we  peeped  in. 

"  Do  you  like  such  great  high  places  V  asked 
Clara. 
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"  Yes,  I  do,"  I  answered.  "  I  like  great  high 
places.     It  makes  you  gasp  somehow." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  gasping  ?  Does  it  do  you 
good?"  she  asked,  with  a  mock-simplicity 
which  might  be  humour  or  something  not  so 
pleasant. 

"Yes.  I  think  it  does,"  I  answered.  "It 
pleases  me." 

"  I  don't  like  it.  I  like  a  quiet  snug  place 
like  the  library — not  a  great  wide  place  like 
this,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  swallowed  you  and 
didn't  know  it." 

"  What  a  clever  creature  she  is  !"  I  thought. 
We  turned  away  and  followed  Mrs.  Wilson 
again. 

I  had  expected  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  her,  but  the  moment  we  reached  her  apart- 
ment, she  got  out  a  bottle  of  her  home-made 
wine  and  some  cake,  saying  it  was  time  for  me 
to  go  home.  I  was  much  disappointed — the 
more  that  the  pretty  Clara  remained  behind ; 
but  what  could  I  do  !  I  strolled  back  to  Ald- 
wick  with  my  head  fuller  than  ever  of  fancies 
new  and  old.  But  Mrs.  Wilson  had  said  nothing 
of  going  to  see  her  again,  and  without  an  invi- 
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tation  I  could  not  venture  to  revisit  the  Hall. 
In  pondering  over  the   events   of  the   day,  I 
gave  the  man  I  had  met  in  the  wood  a  full  share 
in  my  meditations. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


A  TALK  WITH  MY  UNCLE. 


TIJH-EN  I  returned  home  for  the  Christmas 
"  "  holidays,  I  told  my  uncle,  amongst  other 
things,  all  that  I  have  just  recorded;  for  al- 
though the  affair  seemed  far  away  from  me 
now,  I  felt  that  he  ought  to  know  it.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  with  my  behaviour  in  regard  to 
the  apple.  He  did  not  identify  the  place,  how- 
ever, until  he  heard  the  name  of  the  house- 
keeper :  then  I  saw  a  cloud  pass  over  his  face. 
It  grew  deeper  when  I  told  him  of  my  second 
visit,  especially  while  I  described  the  man  I  had 
met  in  the  wood. 

"  I  have  a  strange  fancy  about  him,  uncle,"  I 
said.  "  I  think  he  must  be  the  same  man  that 
came  here  one  very  stormy  night — lung  ago — 
and  wanted  to  take  me  away." 
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"  Who  told  you  of  that  ?"  asked  my  uncle 
startled. 

I  explained  that  I  had  been  a  listener. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  listened." 

"  I  know  that  now  ;  but  I  did  not  know  then. 
I  woke  frightened,  and  heard  the  voices." 

"  What  makes  you  think  he  was  the  same 
man  ?" 

"  I  can't  be  sure,  you  know.  But  as  often  as 
I  think  of  the  man  I  met  in  the  wood,  the  recol- 
lection of  that  night  comes  back  to  me." 

"  I  daresay.     What  was  he  like  V9 

I  described  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  daresay.  He  is  a 
dangerous  man." 

"  What  did  he  want  with  me  f 

"  He  wanted  to  have  something  to  do  with 
your  education.  He  is  an  old  friend — acquaint- 
ance I  ought  to  say — of  your  father's.  I  should 
be  sorry  you  had  any  intercourse  with  him. 
He  is  a  very  worldly  kind  of  man.  He  believes 
in  money  and  rank  and  getting  on.  He  be- 
lieves in  nothing  else  that  I  know." 

"Then  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  like  him,"  I 
said. 
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"  I  am  pretty  sure  you  wouldn't,"  returned 
my  uncle. 

I  had  never  before  heard  him  speak  so  severe- 
ly of  any  one.  But  from  this  time  he  began  to 
talk  to  me  more  as  if  I  had  been  a  grown  man. 
There  was  a  simplicity  in  his  way  of  looking  at 
things,  however,  which  made  him  quite  intel- 
ligible to  a  boy  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  false  aims 
or  judgments.  He  took  me  about  with  him 
constantly,  and  I  began  to  see  him  as  he  was, 
and  to  honour  and  love  him  more  than  ever. 

Christmas-day  this  year  fell  on  a  Sunday.  It 
was  a  model  Christmas-day.  My  uncle  and  I 
walked  to  church  in  the  morning.  When  wre 
started,  the  grass  was  shining  with  frost,  and 
the  air  was  cold  ;  a  fog  hung  about  the  horizon, 
and  the  sun  shone  through  it  with  red  rayless 
countenance.  But  before  we  reached  the  church, 
which  was  some  three  miles  from  home,  the  fog 
was  gone,  and  the  frost  had  taken  shelter  with 
the  shadows ;  the  sun  was  dazzling  without 
being  clear,  and  the  golden  cock  on  the  spire 
was  glittering  keen  in  the  moveless  air. 

"  What  do  they  put  a  cock  on  the  spire  for, 
uncle  !"  I  asked. 
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w  To  end  off  with  an  ornament,  perhaps,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  thought  it  had  been  to  show  how  the  wind 
blew." 

"  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  great 
things — I  mean  the  spire,  not  the  cock — had 
been  put  to  little  uses." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  a  cock,"  I  asked, 
"  more  than  any  other  bird  ?" 

"  Some  people — those  to  whom  the  church  is 
chiefly  historical — would  tell  you  it  is  the  cock 
that  rebuked  St.  Peter.  Whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  I  think  a  better  reason  for  putting  it  there 
would  be  that  the  cock  is  the  first  creature  to 
welcome  the  light,  and  tell  people  that  it  is 
coming.  Hence  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  clergy- 
man." 

"  But  our  clergyman  doesn't  wake  the  peo- 
ple, uncle.  I've  seen  him  send  you  to  sleep 
sometimes." 

My  uncle  laughed. 

"  I  daresay  there  are  some  dull  cocks  too,"  he 
answered. 

"  There's  one  at  the  farm,"  I  said,  "  which 
goes  on  crowing  every  now  and  then  all  night 
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— in  his  sleep — Janet  says.  But  it  never  wakes 
till  all  the  rest  are  out  in  the  yard." 

My  uncle  laughed  again.  We  had  reached 
the  churchyard,  and  by  the  time  we  had  visited 
grannie's  grave — that  was  the  only  one  I  thought 
of  in  the  group  of  family  mounds — the  bells  had 
ceased,  and  we  entered. 

I  at  least  did  not  sleep  this  morning;  not 
however  because  of  the  anti-somnolence  of  the 
clergyman — but  that,  in  a  pew  not  far  off  from 
me,  sat  Clara.  I  could  see  her  as  often  as  I 
pleased  to  turn  my  head  half-way  round. 
Church  is  a  very  favourable  place  for  falling  in 
love.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  older  people  to 
shake  their  heads  and  say  you  ought  to  be 
minding  the  service — that  does  not  affect  the 
fact  stated — especially  when  the  clergyman  is 
of  the  half-awake  order  who  take  to  the  church 
as  a  gentleman-like  profession.  Having  to  sit 
so  still,  with  the  pretty  face  so  near,  with  no 
obligation  to  pay  it  attention,  but  with  perfect 
liberty  to  look  at  it,  a  boy  in  the  habit  of  invent- 
ing stories  could  hardly  help  fancying  himself 
in  love  with  it.  Whether  she  saw  me  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell.     Although  she  passed  me  close  as 
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we  came  out,  she  did  not  look  my  way,  and  I 
had  not  the  hardihood  to  address  her. 

As  we  were  walking  home,  my  uncle  broke 
the  silence. 

"  You  would  like  to  be  an  honourable  man, 
wouldn't  you,  Willie  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  that  I  should,  uncle." 

"  Could  you  keep  a  secret  now  ?" 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  But  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  a  secret." 

"  I  don't  know  more  than  one." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Not  to  tell  it." 

"  Never  to  show  that  you  knew  it,  would  be 
better  still." 

"  Yes,  it  would " 

"  But,  suppose  a  thing : — suppose  you  knew 
that  there  was  a  secret ;  suppose  you  wanted 
very  much  to  find  it  out,  and  yet  would  not  try 
to  find  it  out :  wouldn't  that  be  another  way  of 
keeping  it?" 

"  Yes,  it  would.  If  I  knew  there  was  a  secret, 
I  should  like  to  find  it  out." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  try  you.  There  is  a 
secret.     I  know  it;  you  do  not.     You  have  a 
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right  to  know  it  some  day,  but  not  yet.  I  mean 
to  tell  it  you,  but  I  want  you  to  learn  a  great 
deal  first.  I  want  to  keep  the  secret  from  hurt- 
ing you.  Just  as  you  would  keep  things  from 
a  baby  which  would  hurt  him,  I  have  kept  some 
things  from  you." 

"  Is  the  sword  one  of  them,  uncle?"  I  asked. 

"  You  could  not  do  anything  with  the  secret  if 
you  did  know  it,"  my  uncle  went  on,  without  heed- 
ing my  question  ;  "  but  there  may  be  designing 
people  who  would  make  a  tool  of  you  for  their 
own  ends.  It  is  far  better  you  should  be  ignor- 
ant. Now  will  you  keep  my  secret? — or  in 
other  words,  will  you  trust  me  ?" 

I  felt  a  little  frightened,  My  imagination 
was  at  work  on  the  formless  thing.  But  I  was 
chiefly  afraid  of  the  promise — lest  I  should  any- 
way break  it. 

"  I  will  try  to  keep  the  secret — keep  it  from 
myself,  that  is — ain't  it,  uncle  '?" 

"  Yes.     That  is  just  what  I  mean." 

"  But  how  long  will  it  be  for,  uncle  ?" 

u  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  will  depend  on  how 
wise  and  sensible  you   grow.     Some  boys  are 
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men  at  eighteen — some  not  at  forty.  The  more 
reasonable  and  well-behaved  you  are,  the  sooner 
shall  I  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  it  you." 

He  ceased,  and  I  remained  silent.  I  was  not 
astonished.  The  vague  news  fell  in  with  all 
my  fancies.  The  possibility  of  something  plea- 
sant, nay  even  wonderful  and  romantic,  of 
course  suggested  itself,  and  the  hope  which 
thence  gilded  the  delay  tended  to  reconcile  me 
to  my  ignorance. 

"  I  think  it  better  you  should  not  go  back  to 
Mr.  Elder's,  Willie,"  said  my  uncle. 

I  was  stunned  at  the  words.  Where  could  a 
place  be  found  to  compare  for  blessedness  with 
Mr.  Elder's  school  ?  Not  even  the  great  Hall, 
with  its  acres  of  rooms  and  its  age-long  history, 
could  rival  it. 

"  Some  moments  passed  before  I  could  utter 
a  faltering  "  Why  V ' 

"  That  is  part  of  my  secret,  Willie,"  answered 
my  uncle.  "  I  know  it  will  be  a  disappointment 
to  you,  for  you  have  been  very  happy  with  Mr. 
Elder." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered.  It  was  all  I 
could  say,  for  the  tears  were  rolling  down  my 
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cheeks,  and  there  was  a  great  lump  in  my  throat. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  give  you  pain, 
Willie,"  he  said  kindly. 

"  It's  not  my  blame,  is  it,  uncle  V  I  sobbed. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  boy." 

"  Oh  !  then,  I  don't  mind  it  so  much." 

"  There's  a  brave  boy !  Now  the  question  is, 
what  to  do  with  you." 

"  Can't  I  stop  at  home,  then  I" 

"No,  that  won't  do  either,  'Willie.  I  must 
have  you  taught,  and  I  haven't  time  to  teach 
you  myself.  Neither  am  I  scholar  enough  for 
it  now ;  my  learning  has  got  rusty.  I  know 
your  father  would  have  wished  to  send  you  to 
college,  and  although  I  do  not  very  well  see 
how  I  can  manage  it,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can. 
I'm  not  a  rich  man,  you  see,  Willie,  though  I 
have  a  little  laid  by.  I  never  could  do  much  at 
making  money,  and  I  must  not  leave  your  aunt 
unprovided  for." 

"  No,  uncle.  Besides,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
work  for  myself  and  you  too." 

"  Not  for  a  long  time  if  you  go  to  college, 
Willie.     But  we  need  not  talk  about  that  yet." 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  my  uncle's  room. 
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He  was  sitting  by  his  fire  •reading  the  New 
Testament. 

"  Please,  uncle,"  I  said,  "  will  yon  tell  ine  some- 
thing about  my  father  and  mother?" 

"  With  pleasure,  my  boy,"  he  answered,  and 
after  a  moment's  thought  began  to  give  me  a 
sketch  of  my  father's  life,  with  as  many  touches 
of  the  man  himself  as  he  could  at  the  moment 
recall.  I  will  not  detain  my  reader  with  the 
narrative.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  my  father 
was  a  simple  honourable  man,  without  much 
education,  but  a  great  lover  of  plain  books. 
His  health  had  always  been  delicate ;  and  be- 
fore he  died  he  had  been  so  long  an  invalid  that 
my  mother's  health  had  given  way  in  nursing 
him,  so  that  she  very  soon  followed  him.  As 
his  narrative  closed  my  uncle  said :  "  Now, 
Willie,  you  see,  with  a  good  man  like  that  for 
your  father,  you  are  bound  to  be  good  and 
honourable.  Never  mind  whether  people  praise 
you  or  not ;  you  do  what  you  ought  to  do. 
And  don't  be  always  thinking  of  your  rights. 
There  are  people  who  consider  themselves  very 
grand  because  they  can't  bear  to  be  interfered 
with.     They  think  themselves  lovers  of  justice, 
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when  it  is  only  justice  to  themselves  they  care 
about.  The  true  lover  of  justice  is  one  who 
would  rather  die  a  slave  than  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  To  wrong  anyone  is  the  most 
terrible  thing  in  the  world.  Injustice  to  you  is 
not  an  awful  thing  like  injustice  in  you.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  a  great  man,  Willie.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean  by  a  great  man  ?" 

"Something  else  than  I  know,  I'm  afraid, 
uncle,"  I  answered. 

"  A  great  man  is  one  who  will  try  to  do  right 
against  the  devil  himself ;  one  who  will  not  do 
wrong  to  please  anybody  or  to  save  his  life." 

I  listened,  but  I  thought  with  myself  a  man 
might  do  all  that,  and  be  no  great  man.  I  would 
do  something  better — some  fine  deed  or  other — ■ 
I  did  not  know  what  now,  but  I  should  find  out 
by-and-by.  My  uncle  was  too  easily  pleased ; 
I  should  demand  more  of  a  great  man.  Not  so 
did  the  knights  of  old  gain  their  renown.  I  was 
silent. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  take  my  opinions  as 
yours,  you  know,  Willie,"  my  uncle  resumed. 
"  But  I  want  you  to  remember  what  my  opinion 
is." 
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As  he  spoke,  he  went  to  a  drawer  in  the  room, 
and  brought  out  something  which  he  put  in 
my  hands.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  It 
was  the  watch  grannie  had  given  me. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  is  your  father's  watch. 
Let  it  keep  you  in  mind  that  to  be  good  is  to  be 
great." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  uncle !"  I  said,  heeding  only 
my  recovered  treasure.  "  But  didn't  it  belong 
to  somebody  before  my  father  ?  Grannie  gave 
it  me  as  if  it  had  been  hers." 

"Your  grandfather  gave  it  to  your  father; 
but  when  he  died,  your  great-grandmother  took 
it.     Did  she  tell  you  anything  about  it  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular.  She  said  it  was  her 
husband's." 

"  So  it  was,  I  believe." 

"  She  used  to  call  him  my  father." 

"  Ah,  you  remember  that !" 

"  I've  had  so  much  time  to  think  about  things, 
uncle!" 

"  Yes.  Well — I  hope  you  will  think  more 
about  things  yet." 

"Yes,  uncle.  But  there's  something  else  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  about." 
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"What's  that?" 

"  The  old  sword." 

My  uncle  smiled,  and  rose  again,  saying, 

u  Ah  !  I  thought  as  much.  Is  that  anything 
like  it?"  he  added,  bringing  it  from  the  bottom 
of  a  cupboard. 

I  took  it  from  his  hands  with  awe.  It  was 
the  same.  If  I  could  have  mistaken  the  hilt,  I 
could  not  mistake  the  split  sheath. 

"Oh,  uncle?"  I  exclaimed,  breathless  with 
delight. 

"That's  it — isn't  it?"  he  said,  enjoying  my 
enjoyment. 

"  Yes,  that  it  is  !  Now  tell  me  all  about  it, 
please." 

"  Indeed  I  can  tell  you  very  little.  Some  an- 
cestor of  ours  fought  with  it  somewhere.  There 
was  a  story  about  it,  but  I  have  forgot  it.  You 
may  have  it  if  you  like." 

"  No,  uncle  !  May  I  ?  To  take  away  with 
me?" 

"  Yes.  I  think  you  are  old  enough  now  not 
to  do  any  mischief  with  it." 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  happier  boy  in 
England  that  night.     I  did  not  mind   where  I 
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went  now.  I  thought  I  could  even  bear  to  bid 
Mrs.  Elder  farewell.  Whether  therefore  posses- 
sion had  done  me  good,  I  leave  my  reader  to 
judge.  But  happily  for  our  blessedness,  the  joy 
of  possession  soon  palls,  and  not  many  days  had 
gone  by  before  I  found  I  had  a  heart  yet. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  my  aunt  who  touched  it. 

I  do  not  yet  know  all  the  reasons  which 
brought  my  uncle  to  the  resolution  of  sending 
me  abroad :  it  was  certainly  an  unusual  mode 
of  preparing  one  for  the  university  ;  but  the 
next  day  he  disclosed  the  plan  to  me.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  notion.  But  my  aunt's  apron 
went  up  to  her  eyes.  It  was  a  very  hard  apron, 
and  I  pitied  those  eyes  although  they  were 
fierce. 

"  Oh,  auntie !"  I  said,  "  what  are  you  crying 
for  ?     Don't  you  like  me  to  go  ?" 

"  It's  too  far  off,  child.  How  am  I  to  get  to 
you  if  you  should  be  taken  ill?" 

Moved  both  by  my  own  pleasure  and  her 
grief,  I  got  up  and  threw  my  arms  round  her 
neck.  I  had  never  done  so  before.  She  re- 
turned my  embrace  and  wept  freely. 

As  it  was  not  a  fit  season  for  travelling,  and 
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as  ray  uncle  had  not  yet  learned  whither  it 
would  be  well  to  send  me,  it  was  after  all  re- 
solved that  I  should  return  to  Mr.  Elder's  for 
another  half-year.  This  gave  me  unspeakable 
pleasure ;  and  I  set  out  for  school  again  in  such 
a  blissful  mood  as  must  be  rare  in  the  experience 
of  any  life. 
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THE  HOUSE-STEWARD. 


"1JY  uncle  had  had  the  watch  cleaned  and  re- 
-"-*-  paired  for  me,  so  that,  notwithstanding  its 
great  age,  it  was  yet  capable  of  a  doubtful  sort 
of  service.  Its  caprices  were  almost  human, 
but  they  never  impaired  the  credit  of  its  pos- 
session in  the  eyes  of  my  school-fellows  ;  rather 
they  added  to  the  interest  of  the  little  machine, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  could  foretell  its  behaviour 
under  any  circumstances.  We  were  far  oftener 
late  now,  when  we  went  out  for  a  ramble. 
Heretofore  we  had  used  our  faculties  and  con- 
sulted the  sky — now  we  trusted  to  the  watch, 
and  indeed  acted  as  if  it  could  regulate  the 
time  to  our  convenience,  and  carry  us  home 
afterwards.  We  regarded  it,  in  respect  of  time, 
very  much  as  some  people  regard   the  Bible  in 
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respect  of  eternity.  And  the  consequences 
were  similar.  We  made  an  idol  of  it,  and  the 
idol  played  us  the  usual  idol-pranks. 

But  I  think  the  possession  of  the  sword,  in  my 
own  eyes  too  a  far  grander  thing  than  the  watch, 
raised  me  yet  higher  in  the  regard  of  my  com- 
panions. We  could  not  be  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  the  sword,  for  one  thing,  as  with  the  watch. 
It  was  in  more  senses  than  one  beyond  our 
sphere — a  thing  to  be  regarded  with  awe  and 
reverence.  Mr.  Elder  had  most  wisely  made 
no  objection  to  my  having  it  in  our  bed-room  ; 
but  he  drove  two  nails  into  the  wall  and  hung 
it  high  above  my  reach,  saying  the  time 
had  not  come  for  my  handling  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  good  man  respected  the  ancient 
weapon,  and  wished  to  preserve  it  from 
such  usage  as  it  might  have  met  with  from 
boys.  It  was  the  more  a  constant  stimulus  to 
my  imagination,  and  I  believe  insensibly  to  my 
moral  nature  as  well,  connecting  me  in  a  kind 
of  dim  consciousness  with  foregone  ancestors 
who  had,  I  took  it  for  granted,  done  well  on 
the  battle-field.  I  had  the  sense  of  an  inherited 
character  to  sustain  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
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But  there  was  more  in  its  influence  which  I  can 
hardly  define — the  inheritance  of  it  even  gave 
birth  to  a  certain  sense  of  personal  dignity. 

Although  I  never  thought  of  visiting  Mold- 
warp  Hall  again  without  an  invitation,  I  took 
my  companions  more  than  once  into  the  woods 
which  lay  about  it :  thus  far  I  used  the  right  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  housekeeper.  One  day 
in  Spring,  I  had  gone  with  them  to  the  old  nar- 
row bridge.  I  was  particularly  fond  of  visiting 
it.  We  lingered  a  long  time  about  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's oak ;  and  by  climbing  up  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  and  so  gaining  some  stumps 
of  vanished  boughs,  had  succeeded  in  clamber- 
ing, one  after  another,  into  the  wilderness  of 
its  branches,  where  the  young  buds  were  now 
pushing  away  the  withered  leaves  before  them, 
as  the  young  generations  of  men  push  the  older 
into  the  grave.  When  my  turn  came,  I  climbed 
and  climbed  until  I  had  reached  a  great  height 
in  its  top. 

Then  I  sat  down,  holding  by  the  branch 
over  my  head,  and  began  to  look  about  me. 
Below  was  an  entangled  net,  as  it  seemed — a 
labyrinth  of  boughs,  branches,  twigs,  and  shoots. 
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If  I  had  fallen  I  could  hardly  have  reached  the 
earth.  Through  this  environing  mass  of  lines, 
I  caught  glimpses  of  the  country  around — 
green  fields,  swelling  into  hills,  where  the  fresh 
foliage  was  bursting  from  the  trees  ;  and  below, 
the  little  stream  was  pursuing  its  busy  way  by 
a  devious  but  certain  path  to  its  unknown  fu- 
ture. Then  my  eyes  turned  to  the  tree-clad 
ascent  on  the  opposite  side  :  through  the  top- 
most of  its  trees,  shone  a  golden  spark,  a  glim- 
mer of  yellow  fire.  It  was  the  vane  on  the 
highest  tower  of  the  Hall.  A  great  desire 
seized  me  to  look  on  the  lordly  pile  once  more. 
I  descended  in  haste,  and  proposed  to  my  com- 
panions that  we  should  climb  through  the  woods, 
and  have  a  peep  at  the  house.  The  eldest,  who 
was  in  a  measure  in  charge  of  us — his  name 
was  Bardsley,  for  Fox  was  gone — proposed  to 
consult  my  w^atch  first.  Had  we  known  that  the 
faithless  thing  had  stopped  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  then .  resumed  its  onward  course  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  we  should  not  have  delay- 
ed our  return.  As  it  was,  off  we  scampered 
for  the  pack-horse  bridge,  which  we  left  behind 
us  only  after  many  frog-leaps  over  the  obstruct- 
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ing  stones  at  the  ends.  Then  up  through  the 
wood  we  went  like  wild  creatures,  abstaining 
however  from  all  shouting  and  mischief,  aware 
that  we  were  on  sufferance  only.  At  length 
we  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  descent,  when 
to  our  surprise  we  saw  the  sun  getting  low 
in  the  horizon.  Clouds  were  gathering  over- 
head, and  a  wailful  wind  made  one  moaning 
sweep  through  the  trees  behind  us  in  the 
hollow.  The  sun  had  hidden  his  shape,  but 
not  his  splendour,  in  the  skirts  of  the  white 
clouds  which  were  closing  in  around  him. 
Spring  as  it  was,  I  thought  I  smelled  snow  in 
the  air.  But  the  vane  which  had  drawn  me  shone 
brilliant  against  a  darkening  cloud,  like  a  golden 
bird  in  the  sky.  We  looked  at  each  other,  not 
in  dismay  exactly,  but  with  a  common  feeling 
that  the  elements  were  gathering  against  us. 
The  wise  way  would  of  course  have  been  to  turn 
at  once  and  make  for  home ;  but  the  watch  had 
to  be  considered.  Was  the  watch  right,  or  was 
the  watch  wrong!  Its  health  and  conduct 
were  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  common- 
weal. That  question  must  be  answered.  We 
looked  from  the  watch  to  the  sun,  and  back 
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from  the  sun  to  the  watch.  Steady  to  all  ap- 
pearance as  the  descending  sun  itself,  the  hands 
were  trotting  and  crawling  along  their  appoint- 
ed way,  with  a  look  of  unconscious  innocence, 
in  the  midst  of  their  diamond  coronet.  I  volun- 
teered to  settle  the  question :  I  would  run  to 
the  Hall,  ring  the  bell,  and  ask  leave  to  go  as 
far  into  the  court  as  to  see  the  clock  on  the 
central  tower.  The  proposition  was  applauded. 
I  ran,  rang,  and  being  recognized  by  the  por- 
tress, was  at  once  admitted.  In  a  moment  I 
had  satisfied  myself  of  the  treachery  of  my 
bosom-friend,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the 
court,  when  a  lattice  opened,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  calling  my  name.  It  was  Mrs.  Wilson's. 
She  beckoned  me.  I  went  up  under  the 
window. 

"  Why  don't  you   come   and  see  me,  Master 
Cumbermede  f"  she  said. 

"  You  didn't  ask  me,  Mrs.  Wilson.     I  should 
have  liked  to  come  very  much." 

"Come   in,   then,    and    have    tea   with    me 
now." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  answered.     "  My  school- 
fellows  are  waiting   for  me,  and  we    are   too 

VOL.  1.  N 
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late  already.  I  only  came  to  see  the  clock." 
"  Well,  you  must  come  soon,  then." 
"  I  will,  Mrs.  Wilson.  Good  night,"  I  an- 
swered, and  away  I  ran,  opened  the  wicket  for 
myself,  set  my  foot  in  the  deep  shoe-mould,  then 
rushed  down  the  rough  steps  and  across  the 
grass  to  my  companions. 

When  they  heard  what  time  it  was,  they 
turned  without  a  word,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and 
over  the  bridge.  The  wood  followed  us  with  a 
moan  which  was  gathering  to  a  roar.  Down  in  the 
meadow  it  was  growing  dark.  Before  we  reach- 
ed the  lodge,  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  the  wind, 
when  we  got  out  upon  the  road,  was  blowing  a 
gale.  We  were  seven  miles  from  home.  Hap- 
pily the  wind  was  in  our  back,  and,  wet  to  the 
skin,  but  not  so  weary  because  of  the  aid  of  the 
wind,  we  at  length  reached  Aldwick.  The  sole 
punishment  we  had  for  being  so  late — and  that 
was  more  a  precaution  than  a  punishment — 
was  that  we  had  to  go  to  bed  immediately  after 
a  hurried  tea.  To  face  and  fight  the  elements 
is,  however,  an  invaluable  lesson  in  childhood, 
and  I  do  not  think  those  parents  do  well  who 
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are  over-careful  to  preserve  all  their  children 
from  all  inclemencies  of  weather  or  season. 

When  the  next  holiday  drew  near,  I  once 
more  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  visit 
MoldwarpHall.  I  am  now  puzzled  to  understand 
why  my  uncle  had  not  interdicted  it,  but  cer- 
tainly he  had  laid  no  injunctions  upon  me  in 
regard  thereto.  Possibly  he  had  communicated 
with  Mrs.  Wilson  :  I  do  not  know.  If  he  had 
requested  Mr.  Elder  to  prevent  me,  I  could  not 
have  gone.  So  far,  however,  must  this  have 
been  from  being  the  case  that,  on  the  eve  of  the 
holiday,  Mr.  Elder  said  to  me  : 

"If  Mrs.  Wilson  should  ask  you  to  stay  all 
night,  you  may." 

I  suspect  he  knew  more  about  some  things 
than  I  did.  The  notion  of  staying  all  night 
seemed  to  me,  however,  out  of  the  question. 
Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  be  expected  to  entertain 
me  to  that  extent.  I  fancy,  though,  that  she 
had  written  to  make  the  request.  My  school- 
fellows accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
and  there  left  me.  Mrs.  Wilson  received  me 
with  notable  warmth,  and  did  propose  that  I 
should  stay  all  night,  to  which  I  gladly  agreed, 
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more,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  attraction 
of  the  old  house  than  the  love  I  bore  to  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

"But  what  is  that  you  are  carrying?"  she 
asked. 

It  was  my  sword.  This  requires  a  little  ex- 
planation. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  on  the  eve  of  a 
second  visit,  as  I  hoped,  to  the  armoury,  I 
should,  on  going  up  to  bed,  lift  my  eyes  with 
longing  look  to  my  own  sword.  The  thought 
followed — what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  other  swords  in  the  armoury. 
If  I  could  only  get  it  down  and  smuggle  it 
away  with  me !  It  was  my  own.  I  believed 
Mr.  Elder  would  not  approve  of  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  never  told  me  not  to  take  it 
down  :  he  had  only  hung  it  too  high  for  any  of 
us  to  reach  it — almost  close  to  the  ceiling  in 
fact.  But  a  want  of  enterprise  was  not  then  a 
fault  of  mine,  and  the  temptation  was  great. 
So,  when  my  chum  was  asleep,  I  rose,  and  by 
the  remnant  of  a  fading  moon  got  together  the 
furniture — no  easy  undertaking  when  the  least 
noise  would  have  betrayed  me.      Fortunately 
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there  was  a  chest  of  drawers  not  far  from  under 
the  object  of  nay  ambition,  and  I  managed  by 
half  inches  to  move  it  the  few  feet  necessary. 
On  the  top  of  this  I  hoisted  the  small  dressing- 
table,  which,  being  only  of  deal,  was  very  light. 
The  chest  of  drawers  was  large  enough  to  hold 
my  small  box  beside  the  table.  I  got  on  the 
drawers  by  means  of  a  chair,  then  by  means  of 
the  box  I  got  on  the  table,  and  so  succeeded  in 
getting  down  the  sword.  Having  replaced  the 
furniture,  I  laid  the  weapon  under  my  bolster, 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  The  moment  I  woke, 
I  got  up,  and  before  the  house  was  stirring  had 
deposited  the  sword  in  an  outbuilding  whence  I 
could  get  easily  get  it  off  the  premises.  Of 
course  my  companions  knew,  and  I  told  them 
all  my  design.  Moberly  hinted  that  I  ought  to 
have  asked  Mr.  Elder,  but  his  was  the  sole  re- 
mark in  that  direction. 

"  It  is  my  sword,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  answered. 

"  How  do  you  come  to  have  a  sword  ?"  she 
asked.       "  It   is    hardly    a   fit    plaything    for 

you." 

I  told  her  how  it  had  been  in  the  house  since 
long  before  I  was  born,  and  that  I  had  brought 
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it  to  compare  with  some  of  the  swords  in  the 
armoury. 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered.  "I  daresay  we 
can  manage  it ;  but  when  Mr.  Close  is  at  home, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  into  the  armoury. 
He's  so  jealous  of  any  one  touching  his  swords 
and  guns  !" 

"Who  is  Mr.  Close,  then?" 
"  Mr.  Close  is  the  house-steward." 
"  But  they're  not  his,  then,  are  they  f 
"It's   quite   enough  that  he  thinks  so.     He 
has  a  fancy  for  that  sort  of  thing.     I'm  sure  I 
don't  see  anything  so  precious  in  the  rusty  old 
rubbish." 

I  suspected  that,  as  the  saying  is,  there  was 
no  love  lost  between  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Close. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  he  had  been  chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  foot,  which,  according  to  ru- 
mour, he  had  had  to  leave  for  some  misconduct. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  the  previous  owner  of 
Moldwarp  Hall,  and  nobody  now  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  become  house- 
steward — a  position  in  which  Sir  Giles,  when 
he  came  to  the  property,  had  retained  his 
services. 
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"  We  are  going  to  have  company,  and  a 
dance,  this  evening,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  you,  my  hands 
are  so  full." 

This  was  not  very  consistent  with  her  invit- 
ing me  to  stay  all  night,  and  confirms  my  sus- 
picion that  she  had  made  a  request  to  that  pur- 
port of  Mr.  Elder,  for  otherwise,  surely,  she 
would  have  sent  me  home. 

"  Oh !  never  mind  me,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  said. 
"  If  you  will  let  me  wander  about  the  place,  I 
shall  be  perfectly  comfortable." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  might  get  in  the  way  of  the 
family,  or  the  visitors,"  she  said. 

"I'll  take  good  care  of  that,"  I  returned. 
"  Surely  there  is  room  in  this  huge  place  with- 
out running  against  any  one." 

"  There  ought  to  be,"  she  answered. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  she  resumed. 

"  We  shall  have  a  good  many  of  them  staying 
all  night,  but  there  will  be  room  for  you,  I  dare- 
say. What  would  you  like  to  do  with  yourself 
till  they  begin  to  come  1" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  library,"  I  an- 
swered,  thinking,    I   confess,    of  the    adjacent 
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armoury  as  well.  "  Should  I  be  in  the  way 
there  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  don't  think  you  would,"  she  replied, 
thoughtfully.  "It's  not  often  any  one  goes 
there." 

"  Who  takes  charge  of  the  books?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  !  books  don't  want  much  taking  care  of," 
she  replied.  "  I  have  thought  of  having  them 
down  and  dusting  the  place  out,  but  it  would 
be  such  a  job!  and  the  dust  don't  signify  upon 
old  books.  They  ain't  of  much  count  in  this 
house.     Nobody  heeds  them." 

"  I  wish  Sir  Giles  would  let  me  come  and  put 
them  in  order  in  the  holidays,"  I  said,  little 
knowing  how  altogether  unfit  I  yet  was  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

"  Ah  well !  we'll  see.     Who  knows  ?" 

"  You  don't  think  he  would !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  he  might.  But  I 
thought  yOu  were  going  abroad  soon." 

I  had  not  said  anything  to  her  on  the  subject. 
I  had  never  had  an  opportunity. 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?" 

"  Never  you  mind.  A  little  bird.  Now  you 
had  better  go  to  the  library.     I  daresay  you 
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won't  hart  anything,  for  Sir  Giles,  although  he 
never  looks  at  the  books,  would  be  dreadfully 
angry  if  he  thought  anything  were  happening 
to  them." 

M  I'll  take  as  good  care  of  them  as  if  they  were 
my  uncle's.  He  used  to  let  me  handle  his  as  much 
as  I  liked.  I  used  to  mend  them  up  for  him. 
I'm  quite  accustomed  to  books,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Wilson." 

"  Come,  then ;  I  will  show  you  the  way,"  she 
said. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  way,"  I  answered.  For 
I  had  pondered  so  much  over  the  place,  and 
had,  I  presume,  tilled  so  many  gaps  of  recollec- 
tion with  creations  of  fancy,  that  I  quite  be- 
lieved I  knew  my  way  all  about  the  house. 

u  We  shall  see,"  she  returned  with  a  smile. 
"  1  will  take  you  the  nearest  way,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  on  your  honour  if  you  remember  it." 

She  led  the  way,  and  I  followed.  Passing 
down  the  stone  stair  and  through  several  rooms, 
mostly  plain  bedrooms,  we  arrived  at  a  wooden 
staircase,  of  which  there  were  few  in  the  place. 
We  ascended  a  little  way,  crossed  one  or  two 
rooms  more,  came  out  on  a  small  gallery  open 
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to  the  air,  a  sort  of  covered  bridge  across  a 
gulf  in  the  building,  re-entered,  and  after  cross- 
ing other  rooms,  tapestried,  and  to  my  eyes 
richly  furnished,  arrived  at  the  first  of  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  library. 

"  Now  did  you  know  the  way,  Wilfrid  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered.  "  I  cannot 
think  how  I  could  have  forgotten  it  so  entirely. 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  You  have  no  occasion,"  she  returned.  "  You 
never  went  that  way  at  all." 

"  Oh,  dear  me !"  I  said ;  "  what  a  place  it  is  ! 
I  might  lose  myself  in  it  for  a  week." 

"  Y"ou  would  come  out  somewhere,  if  you 
went  on  long  enough,  I  daresay.  But  you 
must  not  leave  the  library  till  I  come  and 
fetch  you.  You  will  wTant  some  dinner  before 
long." 

"  What  time  do  you  dine  V '  I  asked,  putting 
my  hand  to  my  watchpocket. 

"  Ah  !  you've  got  a  watch — have  you  ?  But 
indeed,  on  a  day  like  this,  I  dine  when  1  can. 
You  needn't  fear.     I  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  Mayn't  I  go  into  the  armoury  f 

"If  you  don't  mind  the  risk  of  meeting  Mr. 
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Close.      But   he's    not   likely  to  be   there    to- 
day." 

She  left  me  with  fresh  injunctions  not  to  stir 
till  she  came  for  me.  But  I  now  felt  the  place 
to  be  so  like  a  rabbit-warren,  that  I  dared  not 
leave  the  library,  if  not  for  the  fear  of  being 
lost,  then  for  the  fear  of  intruding  upon  some  of 
the  family.  I  soon  nestled  in  a  corner,  with 
books  behind,  books  before,  and  books  all  around 
me.  After  trying  several  spots,  like  a  miner 
searching  for  live  lodes,  and  finding  nothing 
auriferous  to  my  limited  capacities  and  tastes,  I 
at  length  struck  upon  a  rich  vein,  instantly 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and,  with  my  back 
against  the  shelves,  was  now  immersed  in  "  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom."  As  I  read, 
a  ray  of  light,  which  had  been  creeping  along 
the  shelves  behind  me,  leaped  upon  my  page. 
I  looked  up.  1  had  not  yet  seen  the  room  so 
light.  Nor  had  I  perceived  before  in  what  con- 
fusion and  with  what  disrespect  the  books 
were  heaped  upon  the  shelves.  A  dim  feeling 
awoke  in  me  that  to  restore  such  a  world  to 
order  would  be  like  a  work  of  creation  ;  but  I 
sank  again  forthwith  in  the  delights  of  a  feast 
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provided  for  an  imagination  which  had  in  gene- 
ral to  feed  itself.  I  had  here  all  the  delight  of 
invention  without  any  of  its  effort. 

At  length  I  became  aware  of  some  weariness. 
The  sunbeam  had  vanished,  not  only  from  the 
page,  but  from  the  room.  I  began  to  stretch  my 
arms.  As  the  tension  of  their  muscles  relaxed, 
my  hand  fell  upon  the  sword  which  I  had  carried 
with  me  and  laid  on  the  floor  by  my  side.  It 
awoke  another  mental  nerve.  I  would  go  and 
see  the  armoury. 

I  rose,  and  wandered  slowly  through  room 
after  room  of  the  library,  dragging  my  sword 
after  me.  When  I  reached  the  last,  there,  in 
the  corner  next  the  outer  wall  of  the  house, 
rose  the  three  stone  steps  leading  to  the  little 
door  that  communicated  with  the  treasury  of 
ancient  strife.  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
irresolute  for  a  moment,  fearful  lest  my  black 
man,  Mr.  Close,  should  be  within,  polishing  his 
weapons  perhaps,  and  fearful  in  his  wrath.  I 
ascended  the  steps,  listened  at  the  door,  heard 
nothing,  lifted  the  old,  quaintly- formed  latch, 
peeped  in,  and  entered.  There  was  the  whole 
collection,   abandoned  to   my   eager   gaze  and 
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eager  hands  !  How  long  I  stood,  taking  down 
weapon  after  weapon,  examining  each  like  an 
old  book,  speculating  upon  modes  of  use,  and 
intention  of  varieties  in  form,  poring  over  adorn- 
ment and  mounting,  I  cannot  tell.  Historically 
the  whole  was  a  sealed  book  ;  individually  I 
made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  not  a  few, 
noting  the  differences  and  resemblances  between 
them  and  my  own,  and  instead  of  losing  conceit 
of  the  latter,  finding  more  and  more  reasons  for 
holding  it  dear  and  honourable.  I  was  poising 
in  one  hand,  with  the  blade  upright  in  the  air 
— for  otherwise  I  could  scarcely  have  held  it  in 
both — a  huge  two-handed,  double-hilted  sword 
with  serrated  double  edge,  when  I  heard  a  step 
approaching,  and  before  I  had  well  replaced  the 
sword,  a  little  door  in  a  corner  which  I  had 
scarcely  noticed — the  third  door  to  the  room — 
opened,  and  down  the  last  steps  of  the  narrow- 
est of  winding  stairs  a  little  man  in  black 
screwed  himself  into  the  armoury.  I  was  start- 
led, but  not  altogether  frightened.  I  felt  myseli 
grasping  my  own  sword  somewhat  nervously 
in  my  left  hand,  as  I  abandoned  the  great  one, 
and  let  it  fall  back  with  a  clang  into  its  corner. 
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"  By  the  powers !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Close,  re- 
vealing himself  an  Irishman  at  once  in  the  sur- 
prise of  my  presence,  "and  whom  have  we  here?" 

I  felt  my  voice  tremble  a  little  as  I  replied, 

"  Mrs.  Wilson  allowed  me  to  come,  sir.  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  been  hurting  anything." 

"Who's  to  tell  that?  Mrs.  Wilson  has  no 
business  to  let  any  one  come  here.  This  is  my 
quarters.  There — you've  got  one  in  your  hand 
now !  You've  left  finger-marks  on  the  blade, 
I'll  be  bound.     Give  it  me." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand.     I  drew  back. 

"  This  one  is  mine,"  I  said. 

"  Ho,  ho,  young  gentleman  !  So  you're  a 
collector — are  you  ?  Already  too  !  Nothing 
like  beginning  in  time.  Let  me  look  at  the 
thing,  though." 

He  was  a  little  man,  as  I  have  said,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  frock  coat  and  a  deep  white  neck- 
cloth. His  face  would  have  been  vulgar,  especially 
as  his  nose  was  a  traitor  to  his  mouth,  revealing 
in  its  hue  the  proclivities  of  its  owner,  but  for  a 
certain  look  of  the  connoisseur  which  went  far 
to  redeem  it.  The  hand  which  he  stretched  out 
to  take  my  weapon,  was  small  and  delicate — 
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like  a  woman's  indeed.  His  speech  was  that 
of  a  gentleman.  I  handed  him  the  sword  at 
once. 

He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  it  when  a  strange 
look  passed  over  his  countenance.  He  tried  to 
draw  it,  failed,  and  looking  all  along  the  sheath, 
saw  its  condition.  Then  his  eyes  flashed.  He 
turned  from  me  abruptly,  and  went  up  the  stair 
he  had  descended.  1  waited  anxiously  for  what 
seemed  to  me  half  an  hour :  I  daresay  it  was 
not  more  than  ten  minutes.  At  last  I  heard 
him  revolving  on  his  axis  down  the  corkscrew 
staircase.  He  entered  and  handed  me  my 
sword,  saying — 

"  There !  I  can't  get  it  out  of  the  sheath.  It's 
in  a  horrid  state  of  rust.  Where  did  you  fall  in 
with  it?" 

I  told  him  all  I  knew  about  it.  If  he  did  not 
seem  exactly  interested,  he  certainly  behaved 
with  some  oddity.  When  I  told  him  what  my 
grandmother  had  said  about  some  battle  in 
which  an  ancestor  had  worn  it,  his  arm  rose 
with  a  jerk,  and  the  motions  of  his  face,  especi- 
ally of  his  mouth,  which  appeared  to  be  eating 
its  own  teeth,  were  for  a  moment  grotesque. 
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When  I  had  finished,  he  said,  with  indifferent 
tone,  but  eager  face — 

"  Well,  it's  a  rusty  old  thing,  but  I  like  old 
weapons.  I'll  give  yon  a  bran  new  officer's 
sword,  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  for  it — I  will. 
There  now  !     Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"I  could  not  part  with  it,  sir — not  for  the 
best  sword  in  the  country,"  I  answered.  "You 
see  it  has  been  so  long  in  our  family." 

"  Hm  !  hm  I  you're  quite  right,  my  boy.  I 
wouldn't  if  I  were  you.  But  as  I  see  you  know 
how  to  set  a  right  value  on  such  a  weapon,  you 
may  stay  and  look  at  mine  as  long  as  you  like. 
Only  if  you  take  any  of  them  from  their  sheaths, 
you  must  be  very  careful  how  you  put  them  in 
again.  Don't  use  any  force.  If  there  is  any- 
one yon  can't  manage  easily,  just  lay  it  on  the 
window-sill,  and  I  will  attend  to  it.  Mind  you 
don't  handle — I  mean  touch  the  blades  at  all. 
There  would  be  no  end  of  rust-spots  before 
morning." 

I  was  full  of  gratitude  for  the  confidence  he 
placed  in  me. 

"  I  can't  stop  now  to  tell  you  about  them  all, 
but  I  will — some  day." 
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So  saying  he  disappeared  once  more  up  the 
little  staircase,  leaving  me  like  Aladdin  in  the 
jewel-forest.  I  had  not  been  alone  more  than 
half  an  hour  or  so,  however,  when  he  returned, 
and  taking  down  a  dagger,  said  abruptly, 

"  There,  that  is  the  dagger  with  which  Lord 
Harry  Rolleston  " — I  think  that  was  the  name, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  the  family  or  its  his- 
tory, I  could  not  keep  the  names  separate 
— "  stabbed  his  brother  Gilbert.  And  there 
is " 

He  took  down  one  after  another,  and  with 
every  one  he  associated  some  fact — or  fancy 
perhaps,  for  I  suspect  now  that  he  invented  not 
a  few  of  his  incidents. 

"  They  have  always  been  fond  of  weapons  in 
this  house,"  he  said.  "  There  now  is  one  with 
the  strangest  story  !  It's  in  print — I  can  show 
it  you  in  print  in  the  library  there.  It  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  magic  sword " 

"  Like  King  Arthur's  Excalibur  ?"  I  asked, 
for  I  had  read  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of 
Prince  Arthur. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Close.  "  Well,  that  sword 
had  been  in  the  family  for  many  years — I  may 
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say  centuries.  One  day  it  disappeared,  and 
there  was  a  great  outcry.  A  lackey  had  been 
discharged  for  some  cause  or  other,  and  it  was 
believed  he  had  taken  it.  But  before  they 
found  him,  the  sword  was  in  its  place  upon  the 
wall.  Afterwards  the  man  confessed  that  he 
had  taken  it,  out  of  revenge,  for  he  knew  how 
it  was  prized.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
night,  as  he  slept  in  a  roadside  inn,  a  figure 
dressed  in  ancient  armour  had  entered  the  room, 
taken  up  the  sword,  and  gone  away  with  it. 
I  daresay  it  was  all  nonsense.  His  heart  had 
failed  him  when  he  found  he  was  followed,  and 
he  had  contrived  by  the  help  of  some  fellow- 
servant  to  restore  it.  But  there  are  very  queer 
stories  about  old  weapons — swords  in  particu- 
lar. I  must  go  now,"  he  concluded,  "  for  we 
have  company  to-night,  and  I  have  a  good  many 
things  to  see  to." 

So  saying  he  left  me.  1  remained  a  long 
time  in  the  armoury,  and  then  returned  to  the 
library,  where  I  seated  myself  in  the  same  cor- 
ner as  before,  and  went  on  with  my  reading — 
lost  in  pleasure. 

All  at  once   I   became  aware  that  the  light 
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was  thickening,  and  that  I  was  very  hungry. 
At  the  same  moment  I  heard  a  slight  rustle  in 
the  room,  and  looked  round,  expecting  to  see 
Mrs.  Wilson  come  to  fetch  me.  But  there  stood 
Miss  Clara — not  now  in  white,  however,  but  in 
a  black  silk  frock.  She  had  grown  since  I  saw 
her  last,  and  was  prettier  than  ever.  She 
started  when  she  saw  me. 

'•  You  here !"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  we  had 
known  each  other  all  our  lives.  "  What  are  you 
doing  here  f" 

"  Reading,"  I  answered,  and  rose  from  the 
floor,  replacing  the  book  as  I  rose.  "  I  thought 
you  were  Mrs.  Wilson  come  to  fetch  me." 

"  Is  she  coming  here  ?" 

"  Yes.  She  told  me  not  to  leave  the  library 
till  she  came  for  me." 

"  Then  I  must  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  Why  so,  Miss  Clara  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  mean  her  to  know  I  am  here.  If 
you  tell,  I  shall  think  you  the  meanest " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  find  your  punish- 
ment before  you've  found  your  crime,"  I  said, 
thinking  of  my  own  processes  of  invention. 
What  a  little  prig  I  must  have  been  ! 

o  2 
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"  Very  well,  I  will  trust  you,"  she  returned, 
holding  out  her  hand. — "  I  didn't  give  it  you  to 
keep,  though,"  she  added,  rinding  that,  with 
more  of  country  manners  than  tenderness,  I 
fear,  I  retained  it  in  my  boyish  grasp. 

I  felt  awkward  at  once,  and  let  it  go. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  Now,  when  do  you 
expect  Mrs.  Wilson  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all.  She  said  she  would 
fetch  me  for  dinner.  There  she  comes,  I  do  be- 
lieve." 

Clara  turned  her  head  like  a  startled  forest 
creature  that  wants  to  listen,  but  does  not  know 
in  what  direction,  and  moved  her  feet  as  if  she 
were  about  to  fly. 

"Come  back  after  dinner,"  she  said:  "you 
had  better !"  and  darting  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  lifted  a  piece  of  hanging  tapestry,  and 
vanished  just  in  time,  for  Mrs.  Wilson's  first 
words  crossed  her  last. 

"  My  dear  boy — Master  Cumbermede,  I  should 
say,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to 
you  sooner.  One  thing  after  another  has  kept 
me  on  my  legs  till  I'm  ready  to  drop.  The 
cook  is  as  tiresome  as  cooks  only  can  be.    But 
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come  along ;  I've  got  a  mouthful  of  dinner  for 
you  at  last,  and  a  few  minutes  to  eat  my  share 
of  it  with  you,  I  hope." 

I  followed  without  a  word,  feeling  a  little 
guilty,  but  only  towards  Mrs.  Wilson,  not  to- 
wards myself,  if  my  reader  will  acknowledge 
the  difference — for  I  did  not  feel  that  I  ought 
to  betray  Miss  Clara.  We  returned  as  we  came; 
and  certainly  whatever  temper  the  cook  might 
be  in,  there  was  nothing  amiss  with  the  dinner. 
Had  there  been,  however,  I  was  far  too  hungry 
to  find  fault  with  it. 

"  Well,  how  have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  Mas- 
ter Wilfrid?  Not  very  much,  I  am  afraid.  But 
really  I  could  not  help  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  couldn't  have  enjoyed  myself  more,"  I 
answered.  "  If  you  will  allow  me,  I'll  go  back 
to  the  library  as  soon  as  I've  done  my  dinner." 

"But it's  almost  dark  there  now." 

"  You  wouldn't  mind  letting  me  have  a  can- 
dle, Mrs.  Wilson?" 

"  A  candle,  child  !  It  would  be  of  no  use. 
The  place  wouldn't  light  up  with  twenty 
candles." 

"  But  I  don't  want   it  lighted  up.      I  could 
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read   by   one   candle   as   well    as    by  twenty." 

"  Very  well.  You  shall  do  as  you  like.  Only 
be  careful,  for  the  old  house  is  as  dry  as  tinder, 
and  if  you  were  to  set  fire  to  anything,  we 
should  be  all  in  a  blaze  in  a  moment." 

"  I  will  be  careful,  Mrs.  Wilson.  You  may 
trust  me.     Indeed  you  may." 

She  hurried  me  a  little  over  my  dinner.  The 
bell  in  the  court  rang  loudly. 

"  There's  some  of  them  already  I  That  must 
be  the  Simmonses.  They're  always  early,  and 
they  always  come  to  that  gate — I  suppose  be- 
cause they  haven't  a  carriage  of  their  own,  and 
don't  like  to  drive  into  the  high  court  in  a  chaise 
from  the  George  and  Padding." 

"  I've  quite  done,  ma'am  :  may  I  go  now?" 

"  Wait  till  I  get  you  a  candle." 

She  took  one  from  a  press  in  the  room,  light- 
ed it,  led  me  once  more  to  the  library,  and  there 
left  me  with  a  fresh  injunction  not  to  be  peep- 
ing out  and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  visitors. 
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rpHE  moment  Mrs.  Wilson  was  gone,  I  expect- 
*  ed  to  see  Clara  peep  out  from  behind  the 
tapestry  in  the  corner  ;  but  as  she  did  not  ap- 
pear, I  lifted  it,  and  looked  in.  There  was  nothing 
behind  but  a  closet  almost  filled  with  books,  not 
upon  shelves,  but  heaped  up  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
There  had  been  just  room,  and  no  more,  for  Clara 
to  stand  between  the  tapestry  and  the  books. 
It  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  look  for  her — 
at  least  I  said  so  to  myself,  for  as  yet  the  at- 
traction of  an  old  book  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
young  girl.  Besides,  I  always  enjoyed  waiting 
— up  to  a  certain  point.  Therefore  I  resumed 
my  place  on  the  floor,  with  the  Seven  Champions 
in  one  hand,  and  my  chamber-candlestick  in  the 
other. 
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I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  Clara  in  the 
adventures  of  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  when 
the  silking  of  her  frock  aroused  me.  She  was 
at  my  side. 

"  Well,  you've  had  your  dinner  ?  Did  she 
give  you  any  dessert  ?" 

"  This  is  my  dessert,"  I  said,  holding  up  the 
book.     "  It's  far  more  than " 

"  Far  more  than  your  desert,"  she  pursued,  "  if 
you  prefer  it  to  me." 

"  I  looked  for  you  first,"  I  said  defen- 
sively. 

"  Where  V ' 

"  In  the  closet  there." 

"  You  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  wait  there, 
did  you?  Why  the  very  spiders  are  hanging 
dead  in  their  own  webs  in  there.  But  here's 
some  dessert  for  you — if  you're  as  fond  of  apples 
as  most  boys,"  she  added,  taking  a  small  rosy- 
cheeked  beauty  from  her  pocket. 

I  accepted  it,  but  somehow  did  not  quite 
relish  being  lumped  with  boys  in  that  fashion. 
As  I  ate  it,  which  I  should  have  felt  bound  to 
do  even  had  it  been  less  acceptable  in  itself,  she 
resumed — 
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"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  company  ar- 
rive? That's  what  I  came  for.  I  wasn't  going 
to  ask  Goody  Wilson." 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  I  answered;  "but  Mrs.  Wil- 
son told  me  to  keep  here,  and  not  get  in  their 
way." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  take  care  of  that.  We  shan't  go 
near  them.  I  know  every  corner  of  the  place — 
a  good  deal  better  than  Mrs.  Wilson.  Come 
along,  Wilfrid — that's  your  name,  isn't  it  V 

"  Yes,  it  is.     Am  I  to  call  you  Clara  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  good — that  is  if  you  like. 
I  don't  care  what  you  call  me.     Come  along." 

I  followed.  She  led  me  into  the  armoury.  A 
great  clang  of  the  bell  in  the  paved  court  fell 
upon  our  ears. 

"Make  haste,"  she  said,  and  darted  to  the 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  little  stair.  "  Mind  how 
you  go,"  she  went  on.  "  The  steps  are  very 
much  worn.  Keep  your  right  shoulder  fore- 
most." 

I  obeyed  her  directions,  and  followed  her  up 
the  stair.  We  passed  the  door  of  a  room  over 
the  armoury,  and  ascended  still,  to  creep  out  at 
last  through  a  very  low  door  on  to  the  leads  of 
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the  little  square  tower.  Here  we  could  on  the  one 
side  look  into  every  corner  of  the  paved  court, 
and  on  the  other,  across  the  roof  of  the  hall, 
could  see  about  half  of  the  high  court,  as  they 
called  it,  into  which  the  carriages  drove  ;  and 
from  this  post  of  vantage,  we  watched  the  ar- 
rival of  a  good  many  parties.  I  thought  the 
ladies  tripping  across  the  paved  court,  with 
their  gay  dresses  lighting  up  the  Spring  twi- 
light, and  their  sweet  voices  rippling  its  almost 
pensive  silence,  suited  the  time  and  the  place 
much  better  than  the  carriages  dashing  into  the 
other  court,  fine  as  they  looked  with  their  well- 
kept  horses  and  their  servants  in  gay  liveries. 
The  sun  was  down,  and  the  moon  was  rising — 
near  the  full,  but  there  was  too  much  light  in 
the  sky  to  let  her  make  much  of  herself  yet.  It 
was  one  of  those  Spring  evenings  which  you 
could  not  tell  from  ao  Autumn  one  except  for  a 
certain  something  in  the  air  appealing  to  an 
undefined  sense — rather  that  of  smell  than 
any  other.  There  were  green  buds  and  not 
withering  leaves  in  it — life  and  not  death ;  and 
the  voices  of  the  gathering  guests  were  of  the 
season,  and  pleasant  to  the  soul.     Of  course 
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Nature  did  not  then  affect  me  so  definitely  as 
to  make  me  give  forms  of  thought  to  her  in- 
fluences. It  is  now  first  that  I  turn  them  into 
shapes  and  words. 

As  we  stood,  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  a 
little  mistaken  about  the  position  of  the  Hall.  I 
saw  that,  although  from  some  points  in  front  it 
seemed  to  stand  on  an  isolated  rock,  the  ground 
rose  behind  it,  terrace  upon  terrace,  the  upper- 
most of  which  terraces  were  crowned  with  rows 
of  trees.  Over  them,  the  moon  was  now  gather- 
ing her  strength. 

"  It  is  rather  cold  ;  I  think  we  had  better  go 
in,"  said  Clara,  after  we  had  remained  there 
for  some  minutes  without  seeing  any  fresh  ar- 
rivals. 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered.  "  What  shall  we 
do  ?     Shall  you  go  home  V 

"  No,  certainly  not.  We  must  see  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  fun  first." 

"  How  will  you  manage  that  ?  You  will  go 
to  the  ball-room,  I  suppose.  You  can  go  where 
you  please,  of  course." 

"  Oh  no  !  Tm  not  grand  enough  to  be  invited. 
Oh,  dear  no  !     At  least  I  am  not  old  enough." 
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"  But  you  will  be  some  day." 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps.  We'll  see.  Mean- 
time we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  the  library." 

"  Then  I'll  go  with  you — till  the  music  be- 
gins ;  and  then  I'll  take  you  where  you  can  see  a 
little  of  the  dancing.     It's  great  fun." 

"  But  how  will  you  manage  that  ?" 

"  You  leave  that  to  me." 

We  descended  at  once  to  the  armoury,  where 
I  had  left  my  candle  ;  and  thence  we  returned 
to  the  library. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  don't  mind — if  it's  anything  worth  hear- 
ing." 

u  Well,  I'll  read  you  a  bit  of  the  book  I  was 
reading  when  you  came  in." 

"  What !  that  musty  old  book  !  No,  thank 
you.  It's  enough  to  give  one  the  horrors — the 
very  sight  of  it  is  enough.  How  can  you  like 
such  frumpy  old  things  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  mustn't  mind  the  look  of  it,"  I  said. 
"  It's  very  nice  inside !" 
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"  I  know  where  there  is  a  nice  one,"  she  re- 
turned.    "  Give  me  the  candle." 

I  followed  her  to  another  of  the  rooms,  where 
she  searched  for  some  time.  At  length — 
"  There  it  is  !"  she  said,  and  put  into  my  hand 
The  Castle  of  Otranto.  The  name  promised 
well.  She  next  led  the  way  to  a  lovely  little 
bay  window,  forming  almost  a  closet,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  park,  whence,  without  see- 
ing the  moon,  we  could  see  her  light  on  the 
landscape,  and  the  great  deep  shadows  cast 
over  the  park  from  the  towers  of  the  Hall. 
There  we  sat  on  the  broad  window-sill,  and  I 
began  to  read.  It  was  delightful.  Does  it  indi- 
cate loss  of  power,  that  the  grown  man  cannot 
enjoy  the  book  in  which  the  boy  delight- 
ed? Or  is  it  that  the  realities  of  the  book, 
as  perceived  by  his  keener  eyes,  refuse  to 
blend  with  what  imagination  would  supply  if  it 
might  ? 

Xo  sooner  however  did  the  first  notes  of  the 
distant  violins  enter  the  ear  of  my  companion 
than  she  started  to  her  feet. 

"  What's  the  matter  V '  I  asked,  looking  up 
from  the  book. 
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"  DoD't  you  bear  the  music?"  she  said,  half- 
indignantly. 

"  I  hear  it  now,"  I  answered  ;  "but  why V 

"  Come  along,"  she  interrupted,  eagerly. 
"  We  shall  just  be  in  time  to  see  them  go  across 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  ball-room.  Come, 
come.     Leave  your  candle." 

I  put  down  my  book  with  some  reluctance. 
She  led  me  into  the  armoury,  and  from  the 
armoury  out  on  the  gallery  half-encompassing 
the  great  hall,  which  was  lighted  up,  and  full 
of  servants.  Opening  another  door  in  the 
gallery,  she  conducted  me  down  a  stair  which 
led  almost  into  the  hall,  but,  ascending  again 
behind  it,  landed  us  in  a  little  lobby,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  drawing-room,  and  on  the 
other  the  ball-room,  on  another  level,  reached 
by  a  few  high,  semi-  circular  steps. 

"  Quick !  quick !"  said  Clara,  and  turning 
sharply  round,  she  opened  another  door,  dis- 
closing a  square-built  stone  staircase.  She 
pushed  the  door  carefully  against  the  wall,  ran 
up  a  few  steps,  I  following  in  some  trepidation, 
turned  abruptly  and  sat  down.     I   did   as  she 
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did,  questioning  nothing  :  I  had  committed  my- 
self to  her  superior  knowledge. 

The  quick  ear  of  ray  companion  had  caught 
the  first  sounds  of  the  tuning  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  here  we  were,  before  the  invitation 
to  dance,  a  customed  observance  at  Moldwarp 
Hall,  had  begun  to  play.  In  a  few  minutes 
thereafter,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
opened ;  when,  pair  after  pair,  the  company,  to 
the  number  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I 
should  guess,  walked  past  the  foot  of  the  stair 
on  which  we  were  seated,  and  ascended  the 
steps  into  the  ball-room,  The  lobby  was  dimly 
lighted,  except  from  the  two  open  doors,  and 
there  was  little  danger  of  our  being  seen. 

I  interrupt  my  narrative  to  mention  the  odd 
fact  that  so  fully  was  my  mind  possessed  with 
the  antiquity  of  the  place,  which  it  had  been 
the  pride  of  generation  after  generation  to  keep 
up,  that  now,  when  I  recall  the  scene,  the  guests 
always  appear  dressed  not  as  they  were  then, 
but  in  a  far  more  antique  style  with  which  after 
knowledge  supplied  my  inner  vision. 

Last  of  all  came  Lady  Brotherton,  Sir  Giles's 
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wife,  a  pale,  delicate-looking  woman,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  long-necked,  would-be- 
stately,  yet  insignificant-looking  man.  She 
gave  a  shiver  as,  up  the  steps  from  the  warm 
drawing-room,  she  came  at  once  opposite  our 
open  door. 

"  What  a  draught  there  is  here !"  she  said, 
adjusting  her  rose-coloured  scarf  about  her 
shoulders.  "  It  feels  quite  wintry.  Will  you 
oblige  me,  Mr.  Mellon,  by  shutting  that  door  ? 
Sir  Giles  will  not  allow  me  to  have  it  built  up. 
I  am  sure  there  are  plenty  of  ways  to  the  leads 
besides  that." 

"  This  door,  my  lady  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mellon. 

I  trembled  lest  he  should  see  us. 

"  Yes.  Just  throw  it  to.  There's  a  spring 
lock  on  it.     I  can't  think " 

The  slam  and  echoing  bang  of  the  closing 
door  cut  off  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Even 
Clara  was  a  little  frightened,  for  her  hand  stole 
into  mine  for  a  moment  before  she  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  1  said.  "  They  will  hear 
you." 

"  I  almost  wish  they  would,"  she  said.  "  What 
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a  goose  I  was  to  be  frightened,  and  not  speak ! 
Do  you  know  where  we  are?" 

"  No,"  I  answered  ;  "  how  should  I  ?  Where 
are  we  ?" 

My  fancy  of  knowing  the  place  had  vanished 
utterly  by  this  time.  All  my  mental  charts  of 
it  had  got  thoroughly  confused,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  have  even  found  my  way  back 
to  the  library. 

"  Shut  oat  on  the  leads,"  she  answered. 
"  Come  along.  We  may  as  well  go  to  meet  our 
fate." 

I  confess  to  a  little  palpitation  of  the  heart  as 
she  spoke,  for  I  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  feel 
that  Clara's  companionship  made  the  doom  a 
light  one.  Up  the  stairs  we  went — here  no 
twisting  corkscrew,  but  a  broad  flight  enough, 
with  square  turnings.  At  the  top  was  a  door, 
fastened  only  with  a  bolt  inside — against  no 
worse  housebreakers  than  the  winds  and  rains. 
When  we  emerged,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
open  night. 

"  Here  we  are  in  the  moon's  drawing-room !" 
said  Clara. 

The  scene  was  lovely.     The  sky  was  all  now 
VOL.  I.  P 
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— the  earth  only  a  background  or  pedestal  for 
the  heavens.  The  river,  far  below,  shone  here 
and  there  in  answer  to  the  moon,  while  the 
meadows  and  fields  lay  as  in  the  oblivion  of 
sleep,  and  the  wooded  hills  were  only  dark 
formless  masses.  But  the  sky  was  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  moon,  before  whose  radiance, 
penetratingly  still,  the  stars  shrunk  as  if  they 
would  hide  in  the  flowing  skirts  of  her  garments. 
There  was  scarce  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  moon  made  the  blue  thin.  I 
could  hardly  believe  in  what  I  saw.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  come  awake  without  getting  out  of  the 
dream. 

We  were  on  the  roof  of  the  ball-room.  We 
felt  the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  dancing  feet 
shake  the  building  in  time  to  the  music.  "  A 
low  melodious  thunder  "  buried  beneath — above 
the  eternal  silence  of  the  white  moon  ! 

We  passed  to  the  roof  of  the  drawing-room. 
From  it,  upon  one  side,  we  could  peep  into  the 
great  gothic  window  of  the  hall,  which  rose  high 
above  it.  We  could  see  the  servants  passing 
and  repassing,  with  dishes  for  the  supper  which 
was  being  laid  in  the  dining-room  under  the 
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drawing-room,  for  the  hall  was  never  need  for 
entertainment  now,  except  on  such  great  occa- 
sions as  a  coming  of  age,  or  an  election -feast, 
when  all  classes  met. 

"  We  mustn't  stop  here,"  said  Clara.  "  We 
shall  get  our  deaths  of  cold." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  doors,"  she  answered 
— "  only  Mrs.  Wilson  has  a  foolish  fancy  for 
keeping  them  all  bolted.  We  must  try,  though." 

Over  roof  after  roof  we  went ;  now  descend- 
ing, now  ascending  a  few  steps ;  now  walking 
along  narrow  gutters,  between  battlement  and 
sloping  roof;  now  crossing  awkward  junctions 
— trying  doors  many  in  tower  and  turret — all  in 
vain !  Every  one  was  bolted  on  the  inside.  We 
had  grown  quite  silent,  for  the  case  looked 
serious. 

"  This  is  the  last  door,"  said  Clara — "  the  last 
we  can  reach.  There  are  more  in  the  towers, 
but  they  are  higher  up.  What  shall  we  do  1 
Unless  we  go  down  a  chimney,  I  don't  know 
what's  to  be  done." 

Still  her  voice  did  not  falter,  and  my  courage 
did  not  give   way.     She  stood  for  a  few  rao- 
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merits,  silent.  I  stood  regarding  her,  as  one 
might  listen  for  a  doubtful  oracle. 

"Yes.  I've  got  it!"  she  said  at  length. 
"  Have  you  a  good  head,  Wilfrid  V 

"1  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean,"  I 
answered. 

"  Do  you  mind  being  on  a  narrow  place,  with- 
out much  to  hold  by  ?" 

"  High  up  ?"  I  asked  with  a  shiver. 

«  Yes." 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  answer.  It  was  a 
special  weakness  of  my  physical  nature,  one 
which  my  imagination  had  increased  tenfold — 
the  absolute  horror  I  had  of  such  a  transit  as 
she  was  evidently  about  to  propose.  My  worst 
dreams — from  which  I  would  wake  with  my 
heart  going  like  a  fire-engine — were  of  adven- 
tures of  the  kind.  But  before  a  woman,  how 
could  I  draw  back  ?  I  would  rather  lie  broken 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  And  if  the  fear  should 
come  to  the  worst,  I  could  at  least  throw  my- 
self down  and  end  it  so. 

"  Well  ?"  I  said,  as  if  I  had  only  been  waiting 
for  her  exposition  of  the  case. 

"  Well !"  she  returned. — "  Come  along  then." 
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I  did  go  along — like  a  man  to  the  gallows  ; 
only  I  would  not  have  turned  back  to  save  my 
life.  But  I  should  have  hailed  the  slightest 
change  of  purpose  in  her,  with  such  pleasure  as 
Daniel  must  have  felt  when  he  found  the  lions 
would  rather  not  eat  him.  She  retraced  our 
steps  a  long  way — until  we  reached  the  middle 
of  the  line  of  building  which  divided  the  two 
courts. 

"  There  !"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  top  of  the 
square  tower  over  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  from 
which  we  had  watched  the  arrival  of  the  guests  : 
it  rose  about  nine  feet  only  above  where  we 
now  stood  in  the  gutter — "  I  know  I  left  the 
door  open  when  we  came  down.  I  did  it  on 
purpose.  I  hate  Goody  Wilson.  Lucky,  you 
see  ! — that  is  if  you  have  a  head.  And  if  you 
haven't,  it's  all  the  same  :  I  have." 

So  saying,  she  pointed  to  a  sort  of  flying  but- 
tress which  sprung  sideways,  with  a  wide  span, 
across  the  angle  the  tower  made  with  the  hall, 
from  an  embrasure  of  the  battlement  of  the  hall 
to  the  outer  corner  of  the  tower,  itself  more 
solidly  buttressed.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
made  to  resist  the  outward  pressure  of  the  roof 
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of  the  hall ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  puzzling 
points  which  often  occur — and  oftenest  in  do- 
mestic architecture — where  additions  and  conse- 
quent alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  Such  will  occasion  sometimes  as  much 
conjecture  towards  their  explanation  as  a  dis- 
puted passage  in  Shakspere  or  iEschylus. 

Could  she  mean  me  to  cross  that  hair-like 
bridge  ?  The  mere  thought  was  a  terror.  But 
I  would  not  blench.  Fear  I  confess — cowardice 
if  you  will : — poltroonery,  not. 

"I  see,"  I  answered.  "I  will  try.  If  I  fall, 
don't  blame  me.     I  will  do  my  best." 

"  You  don't  think,"  she  returned,  "  I'm  going 
to  let  you  go  alone !  I  should  have  to  wait 
hours  before  you  found  a  door  to  let  me  down — 
unless  indeed  you  went  and  told  Goody  Wil- 
son, and  I  had  rather  die  where  I  am.  No,  no. 
Come  along.     I'll  show  you  how." 

With  a  rush  and  a  scramble,  she  was  up  over 
the  round  back  of  the  buttress  before  I  had 
time  to  understand  that  she  meant  as  usual  to 
take  the  lead.  If  she  could  but  have  sent  me 
back  a  portion  of  her  skill,  or  lightness,  or  nerve, 
or  whatever  it  was,  just  to  set  me  off  with  a 
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rush  like  that !  But  I  stood  preparing  at  once 
and  hesitating.  She  turned  and  looked  over 
the  battlements  of  the  tower. 

"  Never  mind,  Wilfrid,"  she  said  ;  "  I'll  fetch 
you  presently." 

"  No,  no,"  I  cried.  "  Wait  for  me.  I'm 
coming." 

I  got  astride  of  the  buttress,  and  painfully 
forced  my  way  up.  It  was  like  a  dream  of 
leap-frog,  prolonged  under  painfully  recurring 
difficulties.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  persuaded  my- 
self that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  on  leap- 
frogging. At  length,  after  more  trepidation 
and  brain-turning  than  I  care  to  dwell  upon, 
lest  even  now  it  should  bring  back  a  too  keen 
realization  of  itself,  I  reached  the  battlement, 
seizing  which  with  one  shaking  hand,  and  find- 
ing the  other  grasped  by  Clara,  I  tumbled  on 
the  leads  of  the  tower. 

"  Come  along !"  she  said.  "  You  see,  when 
the  girls  like,  they  can  beat  the  boys — even  at 
their  own  games.     We're  all  right  now." 

"  I  did  my  best,"  I  returned,  mightily  relieved. 
"  Tm  not  an  angel,  you  know.  I  can't  fly  like 
you." 
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She  seemed  to  appreciate  the  compliment. 

"  Never  mind.  I've  done  it  before.  It  was 
game  of  you  to  follow." 

Her  praise  elated  me.     And  it  was  well. 

"  Come  along,"  she  added. 

She  seemed  to  be  always  saying  Come  along. 

I  obeyed,  full  of  gratitude  and  relief.  She 
skipped  to  the  tiny  turret  which  rose  above  our 
heads,  and  lifted  the  door-latch.  But,  instead 
of  disappearing  within,  she  turned  and  looked 
at  me  in  white  dismay.  The  door  was  bolted. 
Her  look  roused  what  there  was  of  manhood  in 
me.  I  felt  that,  as  it  had  now  come  to  the  last 
gasp,  it  was  mine  to  comfort  her. 

"We  are  no  worse  than  we  were,"  I  said. 
"  Never  mind." 

i 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  she  answered  mysteri- 
ously.— "  Can  you  go  back  as  you  came  ?  / 
can't." 

I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  battlement 
where  I  stood.  There  was  the  buttress  cross- 
ing the  angle  of  moonlight,  with  its  shadow 
lying  far  down  on  the  wall.  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  renewing  my  unspeakable  dismay. 
But  what  must  be  must.     Besides,  Clara  had 
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praised  me  for  creeping  where  she  could  fly  : 
now  I  might  show  her  that  I  could  creep  where 
she  could  not  fly. 

"  I  will  try,"  I  returned,  putting  one  leg 
through  an  embrasure,  and  holding  on  by  the 
adjoining  battlement. 

M  Do  take  care,  Wilfrid,"  she  cried,  stretching 
out  her  hands,  as  if  to  keep  me  from  falling. 

A  sudden  pulse  of  life  rushed  through  me. 
All  at  once  I  became  not  only  bold,  but  ambi- 
tious. 

"  Give  me  a  kiss,"  I  said,  "  before  I  go." 

"  Do  you  make  so  much  of  it  ?"  she  returned, 
stepping  back  a  pace. — How  much  a  woman 
she  was  even  then  ! 

Her  words  roused  something  in  me  which  to 
this  day  I  have  not  been  able  quite  to  under- 
stand. A  sense  of  wrong  had  its  share  in  the 
feeling ;  but  what  else  I  can  hardly  venture  to 
say.  At  all  events,  an  inroad  of  careless  cour- 
age was  the  consequence.  I  stepped  at  once 
upon  the  buttress,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  her — no  doubt  with  reproach.  She 
sprang  towards  me. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said. 
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The  end  of  the  buttress  was  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  level  of  the  leads,  where  Clara  stood. 
She  bent  over  the  battlement,  stooped  her  face 
towards  me,  and  kissed  me  on  the  mouth.  My 
only  answer  was  to  turn  and  walk  down  the 
buttress,  erect ;  a  walk  which,  as  the  arch  of  the 
buttress  became  steeper,  ended  in  a  run  and  a 
leap  on  to  the  gutter  of  the  hall.  There  I 
turned,  and  saw  her  stand  like  a  lady  in  a  bal- 
lad leaning  after  me  in  the  moonlight.  I  lifted 
my  cap  and  sped  away,  not  knowing  whither, 
but  fancying  that  out  of  her  sight  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  better.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  The 
moment  I  sat  down,  my  brains  began  to  go 
about,  and  in  another  moment  I  saw  wThat  might 
be  attempted. 

In  going  from  roof  to  roof,  I  had  seen  the 
little  gallery  along  which  I  had  passed  with 
Mrs.  Wilson  on  my  way  to  the  library.  It 
crossed  what  might  be  called  an  open  shaft  in 
the  building.  I  thought  I  could  manage, 
roofed  as  it  was,  to  get  in  by  the  open  side. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  it  again  ; 
but  when  I  did  come  upon  it  at  last,  I  saw  that 
it  might  be  done.     By  the  help  of  a  projecting 
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gargoyle,  curiously  carved  iu  the  days  when 
the  Avail  to  which  it  clung  had  formed  part  of 
the  front  of  the  building,  I  got  my  feet  upon 
the  wooden  rail  of  the  gallery,  caught  hold  of 
one  of  the  small  pillars  which  supported  the  roof, 
and  slewed  myself  in.  I  was  almost  as  glad  as 
when  I  had  crossed  the  buttress,  for  below  me 
was  a  paved  bottom,  between  high  walls,  with- 
out any  door,  like  a  dry  well  in  the  midst  of 
the  building. 

My  recollection  of  the  way  to  the  armoury,  I 
found,  however,  almost  obliterated.  I  knew 
that  I  must  pass  through  a  bedroom  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  and  that  was  all  I  remembered. 
I  opened  the  door,  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  a  young  girl  with  wide  eyes.  She 
stood  staring  and  astonished,  but  not  fright- 
ened. She  was  younger  than  Clara,  and  not 
so  pretty.  Her  eyes  looked  dark,  and  also  the 
hair  she  had  been  brushing.  Her  face  would 
have  been  quite  pale,  but  for  the  rosy  tinge  of 
surprise.  She  made  no  exclamation,  only 
stared  with  her  brush  in  her  hand,  and  ques- 
tions in  her  eyes.  I  felt  far  enough  from  com- 
fortable ;  but  with  a  great  effort  I  spoke. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  to  get  off  the 
roof,  and  this  was  the  only  way.  Please  do 
not  tell  Mrs.  Wilson." 

"  No,"  she  said  at  once,  very  quietly ;  "  but 
you  must  go  away." 

"  If  I  could  only  find  the  library  !"  I  said.  "  I 
am  so  afraid  of  going  into  more  rooms  where  I 
have  no  business." 

"  I  will  show  you  the  way,"  she  returned 
with  a  smile  ;  and  laying  down  her  brush,  took 
up  a  candle,  and  led  me  from  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  safe.  My  conductor 
vanished  at  once.  The  g]immer  of  my  own 
candle  in  a  further  room  guided  me,  and  I  was 
soon  at  the  top  of  the  corkscrew  staircase.  I 
found  the  door  very  slightly  fastened :  Clara 
must  herself  have  unwittingly  moved  the  bolt 
when  she  shut  it.  I  found  her  standing,  all 
eagerness,  waiting  me.  We  hurried  back  to 
the  library,  and  there  I  told  her  how  I  had 
effected  an  entrance,  and  met  with  a  guide. 

"It  must  have  been  little  Polly  Osborne," 
she  said.  "  Her  mother  is  going  to  stay  all 
night,  I  suppose.  She's  a  good-natured  little 
goose,  a.nd  won't  tell. — Now  come  along.     We'll 
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have  a  peep  from  the  picture-gallery  into  the 
ball-room.     That  door  is  sure  to  be  open." 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  Clara,  I  would  rather 
stay  where  I  am.  I  oughtn't  to  be  wandering 
over  the  house  when  Mrs.  Wilson  thinks  I  am 
here." 

i;  Oh,  you  little  coward  !"  said  Clara. 

I  thought  I  hardly  deserved  the  word,  and  it 
did  not  make  me  more  inclined  to  accompany 
her. 

"You  can  go  alone,"  I  said.  "You  did  not 
expect  to  find  me  when  you  came." 

"  Of  course  I  can.  Of  course  not.  It's  quite 
as  well  too.  You  won't  get  me  into  any  more 
scrapes." 

"  Did  I  get  you  into  the  scrape,  Clara  V 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  she  answered  laughing,  and 
walked  away. 

I  felt  a  good  deal  hurt,  but  comforted  myself 
by  saying  she  could  not  mean  it,  and  sat  down 
again  to  the  Seven  Champions, 
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F  SAW  no  more  of  Clara,  but  sat  and  read  until 
■*■  I  grew  cold  and  tired,  and  wished  very 
much  that  Mrs.  Wilson  would  come.  I  thought 
she  might  have  forgot  me  in  the  hurry,  and 
there  I  should  have  to  stay  all  night.  After  my 
recent  escape,  however,  from  a  danger  so  much 
worse,  I  could  regard  the  prospect  with  some 
composure.  A  full  hour  more  must  have  passed  ; 
I  was  getting  sleepy,  and  my  candle  had  burned 
low,  when  at  length  Mrs.  Wilson  did  make  her 
appearance,  and  I  accompanied  her  gladly. 

"  I  am  sure  you  want  your  tea,  poor  boy !" 
she  said. 

"Tea!  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  rejoined.  "It's  bed 
I  want.  But  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  rather 
hungry." 
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"  You  shall  have  tea  and  bed  both,"  she  an- 
swered kindly.  "  I'm  sorry  you've  had  such  a 
dull  evening,  but  I  could  not  help  it." 

"  Indeed,  I've  not  been  dull  at  all,"  I  answer- 
ed— "  till  just  the  last  hour  or  so." 

I  longed  to  tell  her  all  I  had  been  about,  for 
I  felt  guilty  ;  but  I  would  not  betray  Clara. 

"  Well,  here  we  are !"  she  said,  opening  the 
door  of  her  own  room.  u  I  hope  I  shall  have 
peace  enough  to  see  you  make  a  good  meal." 

I  did  make  a  good  meal.  When  I  had  done, 
Mrs.  Wilson  took  a  rushlight  and  led  the  way. 
I  took  my  sword  and  followed  her.  Into  what 
quarter  of  the  house  she  conducted  me  I  could 
not  tell.  There  was  a  nice  fire  burning  in  the 
room,  and  my  night-apparel  was  airing  before 
it.  She  set  the  light  on  the  floor,  and  left  me 
with  a  kind  good-night.  I  was  soon  undressed 
and  in  bed,  with  my  sword  beside  me  on  the 
coverlet  of  silk  patchwork. 

But,  from  whatever  cause,  sleepy  as  I  had 
been  a  little  while  before,  I  lay  wide  awake 
now,  staring  about  the  room.  Like  many  others 
in  the  house,  it  was  hung  with  tapestry,  which 
was  a  good  deal  worn  and  patched — notably  in 
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one  place,  where  limbs  of  warriors  and  horses 
came  to  an  "untimely  end,  on  all  sides  of  a  cer- 
tain oblong  piece  quite  different  from  the  rest 
in  colour  and  design.  I  know  now  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  Gobelins,  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
needlework.  It  looked  the  brighter  of  the  two, 
but  its  colours  were  about  three,  with  a  good 
deal  of  white  ;  whereas  that  which  surrounded 
it  had  had  many  and  brilliant  colours,  which, 
faded  and  dull  and  sombre,  yet  kept  their  har- 
mony. The  guard  of  the  rushlight  cast  deeper 
and  queerer  shadows,  as  the  fire  sank  lower. 
Its  holes  gave  eyes  of  light  to  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  tapestry,  and  as  the  light 
wavered,  the  eyes  wandered  about  in  a  ghostly 
manner,  and  the  shadows  changed  and  flickered 
and  heaved  uncomfortably. 

How  long  I  had  lain  thus  I  do  not  know ;  but 
at  last  I  found  myself  watching  the  rectangular 
patch  of  newer  tapestry.  Could  it  be  that  it 
moved?  It  could  be  only  the  effect  of  the 
wavering  shadows.  And  yet  I  could  not  con- 
vince myself  that  it  did  not  move.  It  did  move. 
It  came  forward.  One  side  of  it  did  certainly 
come  forward.      A    kind    of    universal   cramp 
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seized  me — a  contraction  of  eveiy  fibre  of  my 
body.  The  patch  opened  like  a  door — wider 
and  wider  ;  and  from  behind  came  a  great  hel- 
met peeping.  I  was  all  one  terror,  but  my 
nerves  held  out  so  far  that  I  lay  like  a  watching 
dog — watching  for  what  horror  would  come 
next.  The  door  opened  wider,  a  mailed  hand 
and  arm  appeared,  and  at  length  a  figure,  arm- 
ed cap-a-pie,  stepped  slowly  down,  stood  for  a 
moment  peering  about,  and  then  began  to  walk 
through  the  room,  as  if  searching  for  something. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bed.  I  won- 
der now,  when  I  think  of  it,  that  the  cold  horror 
did  not  reach  my  heart.  I  cannot  have  been 
so  much  a  coward,  surely,  after  all !  But  I 
suspect  it  was  only  that  general  paralysis  pre- 
vented the  extreme  of  terror,  just  as  a  man  in 
the  clutch  of  a  wild  beast  is  hardly  aware  of  suf- 
fering. At  last  the  figure  stooped  over  my  bed, 
and  stretched  out  a  long  arm.  I  remember 
nothing  more. 

I  woke  in  the  grey  of  the  morning.     Could  a 
faint  have  passed  into  a  sleep  f  or  was  it  all  a 
dream  ?     I  lay  for  some  time  before  I  could  re- 
call what  made  me  so  miserable.     At  length  my 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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memory  awoke,  and  I  gazed  fearful  about  the 
room.  The  white  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  fire 
were  lying  in  the  grate ;  the  stand  of  the  rush- 
light was  on  the  floor ;  the  wall  with  its  tapes- 
try was  just  as  it  had  been ;  the  cold  grey  light 
had  annihilated  the  fancied  visions  :  I  had  been 
dreaming  and  was  now  awake.  But  I  could 
not  lie  longer  in  bed.  I  must  go  out.  The 
morning  air  would  give  me  life  ;  I  felt  worn  and 
weak.  Vision  or  dream,  the  room  was  hateful 
to  me.  With  a  great  effort  I  sat  up,  for  I  still 
feared  to  move,  lest  I  should  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  armed  figure.  Terrible  as  it  had  been  in 
the  night,  it  would  be  more  terrible  now.  I 
peered  into  every  corner.  Each  was  vacant. 
Then  first  I  remembered  that  I  had  been  read- 
ing the  Castle  of  Otranto  and  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom  the  night  before.  I  jump- 
ed out  of  bed  and  dressed  myself,  growing 
braver  and  braver  as  the  light  of  the  lovely 
Spring  morning  swelled  in  the  room.  Having 
dipped  my  head  in  cold  water,  I  was  myself 
again.  I  opened  the  lattice  and  looked  out. 
The  first  breath  of  air  was  a  denial  to  the 
whole  thing.     I  laughed  at  myself.     Earth  and 
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sky  were  alive  with  Spring.  The  wind  was  the 
breath  of  the  coming  Summer:  there  were 
flakes  of  sunshine  and  shadow  in  it.  Before  me 
lay  a  green  bank  with  a  few  trees  on  its  top.  It 
was  crowded  with  primroses  growing  through 
the  grass.  The  dew  was  lying  all  about, 
shining  and  sparkling  in  the  first  rays  of  the 
level  sun,  which  itself  I  could  not  see.  The 
tide  of  life  rose  in  my  heart  and  rushed  through 
my  limbs.  I  would  take  my  sword  and  go  for 
a  ramble  through  the  park.  I  went  to  my  bed- 
side, and  stretched  across  to  find  it  by  the 
wall.  It  must  have  slipped  down  at  the  back 
of  the  bed.  No.  Where  could  it  be?  In  a 
word,  I  searched  everywhere,  but  my  loved 
weapon  had  vanished.  The  visions  of  the  night 
returned,  and  for  a  moment  I  believed  them  all. 
The  night  once  again  closed  around  me,  dark- 
ened yet  more  with  the  despair  of  an  irrepara- 
ble loss.  I  rushed  from  the  room  and  through 
a  long  passage,  with  the  blind  desire  to  get  out. 
The  stare  of  an  unwashed  maid,  already  busy 
with  her  pail  and  brush,  brought  me  to*my 
senses. 

Q2 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said  ;  "  I  want  to  get 
out." 

She  left  her  implements,  led  me  down  a  stair 
close  at  hand,  opened  a  door  at  its  foot,  and  led 
me  out  into  the  high  court.  I  gazed  about  me. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  a  prison-cell  in- 
to the  chamber  of  torture  :  I  stood  the  centre 
of  a  multitude  of  windows — the  eyes  of  the 
house  all  fixed  upon  me.  On  one  side  was  the 
great  gate,  through  which,  from  the  roof,  I  had 
seen  the  carriages  drive  the  night  before ;  but  it 
was  closed.  I  remembered,  however,  that  Sir 
Giles  had  brought  me  in  by  a  wicket  in  that 
gate.  I  hastened  to  it.  There  was  but  a  bolt 
to  withdraw,  and  I  was  free. 

But  all  was  gloomy  within,  and  genial  nature 
could  no  longer  enter.  Glittering  jewels  of 
sunlight  and  dew  were  nothing  but  drops  of 
water  upon  blades  of  grass.  Fresh-bursting 
trees  were  no  more  than  the  deadest  of  winter- 
bitten  branches.  The  great  eastern  window  of 
the  universe,  gorgeous  with  gold  and  roses,  was 
but  the  weary  sun  making  a  fuss  about  nothing. 
My  sole  relief  lay  in  motion.  I  roamed  I  knew 
not  whither,  nor  how  long. 
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At  length  I  found  myself  on  a  height  east- 
ward of  the  Hall,  overlooking  its  gardens, 
which  lay  in  deep  terraces  beneath.  Inside  a 
low  wall  was  the  first  of  them,  dark  with  an 
avenue  of  ancient  trees,  and  below  was  the  large 
oriel  window  in  the  end  of  the  ball-room.  I  climb- 
ed over  the  wall,  which  was  built  of  cunningly  fit- 
ted stones,  with  mortar  only  in  the  top  row ;  and 
drawn  by  the  gloom,  strolled  up  and  down  the 
avenue  for  a  long  time.  At  length  I  became 
aware  of  a  voice  I  had  heard  before.  I  could 
see  no  one ;  but,  hearkening  about,  I  found  it 
must  come  from  the  next  terrace.  Descending 
by  a  deep  flight  of  old  mossy  steps,  I  came  up- 
on a  strip  of  smooth  sward,  with  yew-trees, 
dark  and  trim,  on  each  side  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  walk  was  an  arbour,  in  which  I  could  see 
the  glimmer  of  something  white.  Too  miserable 
to  be  shy,  I  advanced  and  peeped  in.  The  girl 
who  had  shown  me  the  way  to  the  library  was 
talking  to  her  mother. 

"Mamma!"  she  said,  without  showing  any 
surprise,  "  here  is  the  boy  who  came  into  our 
room  last  night." 

"  How  do   you  do !"  said  the   lady  kindly, 
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making  room  for  me  on  the  bench  beside 
her. 

I  answered  as  politely  as  I  could,  and  felt  a 
strange  comfort  glide  from  the  sweetness  of  her 
countenance. 

"  What  an  adventure  you  had  last  night  I" 
she  said.     "  It  was  well  you  did  not  fall." 

"  That  wouldn't  have  been  much  worse  than 
having  to  stop  where  we  were,"  I  answered. 

The  conversation  thus  commenced  went  on 
until  I  had  told  them  all  my  history,  including 
my  last  adventure. 

"You  must  have  dreamed  it,"  said  the 
lady. 

"  So  I  thought,  ma'am,"  I  answered,  "  until  I 
found  that  my  sword  was  gone." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  looked  everywhere  I "  she 
asked. 

"  Indeed,  I  did." 

"  It  does  not  follow  however  that  the  ghost 
took  it.  It  is  more  likely  Mrs.  Wilson  came 
in  to  see  you  after  you  were  asleep,  and  carried 
it  off." 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  I  cried,  rejoiced  at  the  suggestion  ; 
"  that  must  be  it.     I  shall  ask  her." 
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"  1  am  sure  you  will  find  it  so.  Are  you 
going  home  soon  ?" 

"  Yes — as  soon  as  I've  had  my  breakfast.  It's 
a  good  walk  from  here  to  Aldwick." 

"  So  it  is. — We  are  going  that  way  too  ?"  she 
added  thinkingly. 

"  Mr.  Elder  is  a  great  friend  of  papa's — isn't 
he,  mamma?"  said  the  girl. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  They  were  friends  at  college." 

"  I  have  heard  Mr.  Elder  speak  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne," I  said.     "  Do  you  live  near  us  ?" 

"  Not  very  far  off — in  the  next  parish,  where 
my  husband  is  rector,"  she  answered.  "  If  you 
could  wait  till  the  afternoon,  we  should  be 
happy  to  take  you  there.  The  pony-carriage  is 
coming  for  us." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  I 
ought  to  go  immediately  after  breakfast.  You 
won't  mention  about  the  roof,  will  you?  I 
oughtn't  to  get  Clara  into  trouble." 

"  She  is  a  wild  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Osborne ;  "  but 
I  think  you  are  quite  right." 

"  How  lucky  it  was  I  knew  the  library !"  said 
Mary,  who  had  become  quite  friendly,  from  un- 
der her  mother's  wing. 
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"  That  it  was !  But  I  daresay  you  know  all 
about  the  place,"  I  answered. 

"  No,  indeed !"  she  returned.  "  I  know  no- 
thing about  it.  As  we  went  to  our  room, 
mamma  opened  the  door  and  showed  me  the 
library,  else  I  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  help 
you  at  all." 

;'  Then  you  haven't  been  here  often?" 

"  No  ;  and  I  never  shall  be  again. — I'm  going 
away  to  school,"  she  added;  and  her  voice 
trembled. 

"  So  am  I,"  I  said.  "  I'm  going  to  Switzer- 
land in  a  month  or  two.  But  then  I  haven't  a 
mamma  to  leave  behind  me." 

She  broke  down  at  that,  and  hid  her  head  on 
her  mother's  bosom.  I  had  unawares  added  to 
her  grief,  for  her  brother  Charley  was  going  to 
Switzerland  too. 

I  found  afterwards  that  Mr.  Elder,  having 
been  consulted  by  Mr.  Osborne,  had  arranged 
with  my  uncle  that  Charley  Osborne  and  I 
should  go  together. 

Mary  Osborne— I  never  called  her  Polly  as 
Clara  did — continued  so  overcome  by  her 
grief,  that  her  mother  turned  to  me  and  said, 
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"  I  think  you  had  better  go,  Master  Cumber- 
mede." 

I  bade  her  good  morning,  and  made  my  way 
to  Mrs.  Wilson's  apartment.  I  found  she  had 
been  to  my  room,  and  was  expecting  me  with 
some  anxiety,  fearing  I  had  set  off  without  my 
breakfast.  Alas  !  she  knew  nothing  about  the 
sword,  looked  annoyed,  and,  I  thought,  rather 
mysterious  ;  said  she  would  have  a  search,  make 
inquiries,  do  what  she  could,  and  such  like,  but 
begged  I  would  say  nothing  about  it  in  the 
house.  I  left  her  with  a  suspicion  that  she  be- 
lieved the  ghost  had  carried  it  away,  and  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  go  searching  for  it. 

Two  days  after,  a  parcel  arrived  for  me.  I 
concluded  it  was  my  sword ;  but,  to  my  grievous 
disappointment,  found  it  was  only  a  large  ham- 
per of  apples  and  cakes,  very  acceptable  in 
themselves,  but  too  plainly  indicating  Mrs. 
Wilson's  desire  to  console  me  for  what  could 
not  be  helped.  Mr.  Elder  never  missed  the 
sword.  I  rose  high  in  the  estimation  of  my 
schoolfellows  because  of  the  adventure,  especi- 
ally in  that  of  Moberly,  who  did  not  believe  in 
the   ghost,   but  ineffectually   tasked   his    poor 
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brains  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
weapon.  The  best  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by 
a  merry  boy  of  the  name  of  Fisher,  who  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  the  steward  had  car- 
ried it  off  to  add  to  his  collection. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


AWAY. 


["  WILL  not  linger  longer  over  this  part  of  my 
■*•  history — already,  1  fear,  mnch  too  extended 
for  the  patience  of  my  readers.  My  excuse  is 
that,  in  looking  back,  the  events  I  have  recorded 
appear  large  and  prominent,  and  that  certainly 
they  have  a  close  relation  with  my  after-history. 
The  time  arrived  when  I  had  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  Switzerland.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
my  leave-taking.  It  was  not  a  bitter  one. 
Hope  was  strong,  and  rooted  in  present  plea- 
sure. I  was  capable  of  much  happiness — keen- 
ly responsive  to  the  smallest  agreeable  impulse 
from  without  or  from  within.  I  had  good 
health,  and  life  was  happiness  in  itself.  The 
blowing  of  the  wind,  the  shining  of  the  sun,  or 
the  glitter  of  water,  was  sufficient  to  make  me 
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glad;  and  I  had  self-consciousness  enough  to 
increase  the  delight  by  the  knowledge  that  T 
was  glad. 

The  fact  is  I  was  coming  in  for  my  share  in 
the  spiritual  influences  of  Nature,  so  largely 
poured  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  my  genera- 
tion. The  prophets  of  the  new  blessing, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  I  knew  nothing  of. 
Keats  was  only  beginning  to  write.  I  had 
read  a  little  of  Gowper,  but  did  not  care  for 
him.  Yet  I  was  under  the  same  spell  as  they 
all.  Nature  wras  a  power  upon  me.  I  was 
filled  with  the  vague  recognition  of  a  present 
soul  in  Nature — with  a  sense  of  the  humanity 
everywhere  diffused  through  her  and  operating 
upon  ours.  I  was  but  fourteen,  and  had  only 
feelings,  but  something  lay  at  the  heart  of  the 
feelings,  which  would  one  day  blossom  into 
thoughts. 

At  the  coach-office  in  the  county-town,  I  first 
met  my  future  companion,  with  his  father,  who 
was  to  see  us  to  our  destination.  My  uncle  ac- 
companied me  no  further,  and  I  soon  found  my- 
self on  the  top  of  a  coach,  with  only  one  thing 
to  do — make  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Os- 
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borne.  His  father  was  on  the  box-seat,  and 
we  two  sat  behind ;  but  we  were  both  shy,  and 
for  some  time  neither  spoke.  Charles  was  about 
my  own  age,  rather  like  his  sister,  only  that  his 
eyes  were  blue,  and  his  hair  a  lightish  brown. 
A  tremulousness  about  the  mouth  betrayed  a 
nervous  temperament.  His  skin  was  very  fair 
and  thin,  showing  the  blue  veins.  As  he  did 
not  speak,  I  sat  for  a  little  while  watching 
him,  without,  however,  the  least  speculation 
concerning  him,  or  any  effort  to  discover  his 
character.  I  have  not  even  yet  reached  the  point 
of  trying  to  find  people  out.  I  take  what  time 
and  acquaintance  disclose,  but  never  attempt 
to  forestall,  which  may  come  partly  from  trust, 
partly  from  want  of  curiosity,  partly  from  a  dis- 
inclination to  unnecessary  mental  effort.  But  as 
I  watched  his  face,  half-unconsciously,  I  could 
not  help  observing  that  now  and  then  it  would 
light  up  suddenly  and  darken  again  almost  in- 
stantly. At  last  his  father  turned  round,  and 
with  some  severity,  said  : 

"You  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  ap- 
proaches to  mutual  acquaintance.  Charles,  why 
don't  you  address  your  companion  1" 
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The  words  were  uttered  in  the  slow  tone  of 
one  used  to  matters  too  serious  for  common 
speech. 

The  boy  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  me,  smiled 
uncertainly,  and  moved  uneasily  on  his  seat. 
His  father  turned  away  and  made  a  remark  to 
the  coachman. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  a  very  tall,  thin,  yet  square  - 
shouldered  man,  with  a  pale  face,  and  large 
features  of  delicate  form.  He  looked  severe, 
pure,  and  irritable.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  al- 
though the  words  were  measured  and  rather 
stilted,  led  me  to  this  last  conclusion  quite  as 
much  as  the  expression  of  his  face ;  for  it  was 
thin  and  a  little  acrid.  I  soon  observed  that 
Charlie  started  slightly,  as  often  as  his  father 
addressed  him ;  but  this  might  be  because  his 
father  always  did  so  with  more  or  less  of  ab- 
ruptness. At  times  there  was  great  kindness  in 
his  manner,  seeming,  however,  less  the  outcome 
of  natural  tenderness  than  a  sense  duty.  His 
being  was  evidently  a  weight  upon  his  son's, 
and  kept  down  the  natural  movements  of  his 
spirit.  A  number  of  small  circumstances  only 
led  me  to  these  conclusions  ;  for  nothing  remark- 
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able  occurred  to  set  in  any  strong  light  their 
mutual  relation.  For  his  side  Charles  was  always 
attentive  and  ready,  although  with  a  prompti- 
tude that  had  more  in  it  of  the  mechanical 
impulse  of  habit  than  of  pleased  obedience.  Mr. 
Osborne  spoke  kindly  to  me — I  think  the  more 
kindly  that  I  was  not  his  son,  and  he  was 
therefore  not  so  responsible  for  me.  But  he 
looked  as  if  the  care  of  the  whole  world  lay  on 
his  shoulders ;  as  if  an  awful  destruction  were 
the  most  likely  thing  to  happen  to  every  one, 
and  to  him  were  committed  the  toilsome  chance 
of  saving  some.  Doubtless  he  would  not  have 
trusted  his  boy  so  far  from  home,  but  that  the 
clergyman  to  whom  he  was  about  to  hand  him 
over  was  an  old  friend,  of  the  same  religious 
opinions  as  himself. 

I  could  well,  but  must  not,  linger  over  the 
details  of  our  journey,  full  to  me  of  most  varied 
pleasure.  The  constant  change,  not  so  rapid  as 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  reposing  a  little  upon 
the  scenes  which  presented  themselves ;  the 
passing  vision  of  countries  and  peoples,  man- 
ners and  modes  of  life,  so  different  from  our 
own,    did   much   to    arouse    and   develop   my 
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nature.  Those  flashes  of  pleasure  came  upon 
Charles's  pale  face  more  and  more  frequently ; 
and  ere  the  close  of  the  first  day  we  had  begun 
to  talk  with  some  degree  of  friendliness.  But  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  with  his  father  ever 
blocking  up  our  horizon,  whether  he  sat  with 
his  broad  back  in  front  of  us  on  the  coach-box, 
or  paced  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  or  perched  with 
us  under  the  hood  on  the  top  of  a  diligence,  we 
should  never  arrive  at  any  freedom  of  speech. 
I  sometimes  wondered,  long  after,  whether  Mr. 
Osborne  had  begun  to  discover  that  he  was 
overlaying  and  smothering  the  young  life  of  his 
boy,  and  had  therefore  adopted  the  plan,  so 
little  to  have  been  expected  from  him,  of  send- 
ing his  son  to  foreign  parts  to  continue  his 
education. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  dates,  or 
even  of  the  exact  season  of  the  year.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  early  Summer,  but  in  my  me- 
mory the  whole  journey  is  now  a  mass  of  con- 
fused loveliness  and  pleasure.  Not  that  we  had 
the  best  of  weather  all  the  way.  I  well  recol- 
lect pouring  rains,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  my  first  view  of  an  Alpine 
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height,  I  am  certain  we  must  have  had  days  of 
mist  and  rain  immediately  before.  That  sight 
however,  to  me  more  like  an  individual  revela- 
tion or  vision  than  the  impact  of  an  object  upon 
the  brain,  stands  in  my  mind  altogether  isolated 
from  preceding  and  following  impressions — 
alone,  a  thing  to  praise  God  for,  if  there  be  a 
God  to  praise.  If  there  be  not,  then  was  the 
whole  thing  a  grand  and  lovely  illusion,  worthy, 
for  grandeur  and  loveliness,  of  a  world  with  a 
God  at  the  heart  of  it.  But  the  grandeur  and 
the  loveliness  spring  from  the  operation  of  natu- 
ral laws ;  the  laws  themselves  are  real  and 
true — how  could  the  false  result  from  them  ?  I 
hope  yet,  and  will  hope,  that  I  am  not  a  bubble 
filled  with  the  mocking  breath  of  a  Mephis- 
topheles,  but  a  child  whom  his  infinite  Father 
will  not  hardly  judge  because  he  could  not  be- 
lieve in  him  so  much  as  he  would.  I  will  tell 
how  the  vision  came. 

Although  comparatively  few  people  visited 
Switzerland  in  those  days,  Mr.  Osborne  had 
been  there  before,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
had  determined  on  going  round  by  Interlachen. 
At  Thun  we  found  a  sail-boat,  which  we  hired 
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to  take  us  and  our  luggage.  At  starting,  an 
incident  happened  which,  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning,  but  for  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me.  A  French  lady  accompanied  by  a  young 
girl  approached  Mr.  Osborne — doubtless  per- 
ceiving he  was  a  clergyman,  for,  being  an 
Evangelical  of  the  most  pure,  honest,  and  narrow 
type,  he  was  in  every  point  and  line  of  his 
countenance  marked  a  priest  and  apart  from  his 
fellowmen — and  asked  him  to  allow  her  and 
her  daughter  to  go  in  the  boat  with  us  to 
Interlachen.  A  glow  of  pleasure  awoke  in  me 
at  sight  of  his  courtly  behaviour,  with  lifted  hat 
and  bowed  head ;  for  T  had  never  been  in  the 
company  of  such  a  gentleman  before.  But  the 
wish  instantly  followed  that  his  son  might  have 
shared  in  his  courtesy.  We  partook  freely  of 
his  justice  and  benevolence,  but  he  showed  us 
no  such  grace  as  he  showed  the  lady.  I  have 
since  observed  that  sons  are  endlessly  grateful 
for  courtes}^  from  their  fathers. 

The  lady  and  her  daughter  sat  down  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat ;  and  therefore  Charley  and  I, 
not  certainly  to  our  discomfiture,  had  to  go 
before  the  mast.     The  men  rowed  out  into  the 
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lake,  and  then  hoisted  the  sail.  Away  we  went 
careering  before  a  pleasant  breeze.  As  yet  it 
blew  fog  and  mist,  but  the  hope  was  that  it 
would  soon  blow  it  away. 

An  unspoken  friendship  by  this  time  bound 
Charley  and  me  together,  silent  in  its  begin- 
nings and  slow  in  its  growth — not  the  worst 
pledges  of  endurance.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  in  our  journey,  Charley  was  hidden  from 
his  father  :  the  sail  came  between  them.  He 
glanced  at  me  with  a  slight  sigh,  which  even 
then  I  took  for  an  involuntary  sigh  of  relief. 
We  lay  leaning  over  the  bows,  now  looking  up 
at  the  mist  blown  in  never-ending  volumed 
sheets,  now  at  the  sail  swelling  in  the  wind 
before  which  it  fled,  and  again  down  at  the 
water  through  which  our  boat  was  ploughing 
its  evanescent  furrow.  We  could  see  very  little. 
Portions  of  the  shore  would  now  and  then  ap- 
pear, dim  like  reflections  from  a  tarnished  mir- 
ror, and  then  fade  back  into  the  depths  of  cloudy 
dissolution.  Still  it  was  growing  lighter,  and 
the  man  who  was  on  the  outlook  became  less 
anxious  in  his  forward  gaze,  and  less  frequent 
in  his  calls  to  the  helmsman.     I  was  lying   half 
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over  the  gunwale,  looking  into  the  strange- 
coloured  water,  blue  dimmed  with  undissolved 
white,  when  a  cry  from  Charles  made  me  start 
and  look  up.  It  was  indeed  a  God-like  vision. 
The  mist  yet  rolled  thick  below,  but  away  up, 
far  away  and  far  up,  yet  as  if  close  at  hand, 
the  clouds  were  broken  into  a  mighty  window, 
through  which  looked  in  upon  us  a  huge  moun- 
tain peak  swathed  in  snow.  One  great  level 
band  of  darker  cloud  crossed  its  breast,  above 
which  rose  the  peak,  triumphant  in  calmness, 
and  stood  unutterably  solemn  and  grand,  in 
clouds  as  white  as  its  own  whiteness.  It  had 
been  there  all  the  time  !  I  sunk  oq  my  knees 
in  the  boat  and  gazed  up.  With  a  sudden 
sweep  the  clouds  curtained  the  mighty  window, 
and  the  Jungfrau  withdrew  into  its  Holy  of 
Holies.  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  help- 
lessness of  my  speech.  The  vision  vanishes 
from  the  words  as  it  vanished  from  the  bewil- 
dered eyes.  But  from  the  mind  it  glorified  it 
has  never  vanished.  I  have  been  more  ever 
since  that  sight.  To  have  beheld  a  truth  is  an 
apotheosis.  What  the  truth  was  I  could  not 
tell ;  but  I  had  seen  something  which  raised  me 
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above  my  former  self  and  made  me  long  to 
rise  higher  yet.  It  awoke  worship,  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  incomprehensible  divine ;  but  admit- 
ted of  being  analysed  no  more  than,  in  that 
transient  vision,  my  intellect  could — ere  dawn- 
ing it  vanished — analyse  it  into  the  deserts  of 
rock,  the  gulfs  of  green  ice  and  flowing  water, 
the  savage  solitudes  of  snow,  the  mysterious 
miles  of  draperied  mist,  that  went  to  make  up 
the  vision,  each  and  all  essential  thereto. 

I  had  been  too  much  given  to  the  attempted 
production  in  myself  of  effects  to  justify  the 
vague  theories  towards  which  my  inborn  prepos- 
sessions carried  me.  I  had  felt  enough  to  believe 
there  was  more  to  be  felt ;  and  such  stray  scraps 
of  verse  of  the  new  order  as,  floating  about,  had 
reached  me,  had  set  me  questioning  and  testing 
my  own  life  and  perceptions  and  sympathies  by 
what  these  awoke  in  me  at  second-hand.  I  had 
often  doubted,  oppressed  by  the  power  of  these, 
whether  I  could  myself  see,  or  whether  my 
sympathy  with  Nature  was  not  merely  inspired 
by  the  vision  of  others.  Ever  after  this,  if  such 
a  doubt  returned,  with  it  arose  the  Jungfrau, 
looking  into  my  very  soul. 
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"  Oh  Charley  !"  was  all  I  could  say.  Our 
hands  met  blindly,  and  clasped  each  other.  I 
burst  into  silent  tears. 

When  I  looked  up,  Charley  was  staring  into 
the  mist  again.  His  eyes,  too,  were  full  of 
tears,  but  some  troubling  contradiction  pre- 
vented their  flowing  :  I  saw  it  by  the  expres- 
sion of  that  mobile  but  now  firmly-closed 
mouth. 

Often  ere  we  left  Switzerland  I  saw  similar 
glories :  this  vision  remains  alone,  for  it  was  the 
first. 

I  will  not  linger  over  the  tempting  delight  of 
the  village  near  which  we  landed,  its  houses 
covered  with  quaintly-notched  wooden  scales 
like  those  of  a  fish,  and  its  river  full  to  the  brim 
of  white-blue  water,  rushing  from  the  far-off 
bosom  of  the  glaciers.  I  had  never  had  such 
a  sense  of  exuberance  and  plenty  as  this  river 
gave  me — especially  where  it  filled  the  planks 
and  piles  of  wood  that  hemmed  it  in  like  a 
trough.  I  might  agonize  in  words  for  a  day 
and  I  should  not  express  the  delight.  And,  lest 
my  readers  should  apprehend  a  diary  of  a  tour, 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  our  journey,  remark- 
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ing  only  that  if  Switzerland  were  to  become  as 
common  to  the  mere  tourist  mind  as  Cheapside 
is  to  a  Londoner,  the  meanest  of  its  glories 
would  be  no  whit  impaired  thereby.  Some- 
times, I  confess,  in  these  days  of  overcrowded 
cities,  when,  in  periodical  floods,  the  lonely 
places  of  the  earth  are  from  them  inundated,  I 
do  look  up  to  the  heavens  and  say  to  myself 
that  there  at  least,  between  the  stars,  even  in 
thickest  of  nebulous  constellations,  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  pure,  unadulterated  room — not  even  a 
vapour  to  hang  a  colour  upon ;  but  presently  I 
return  to  my  better  mind  and  say  that  any  man 
who  loves  his  fellow  will  yet  find  he  has  room 
enough  and  to  spare. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  ICE-CAVE. 


T\URING  our  journey,  Mr.  Osborne  had  seldom 
*J  talked  to  us,  and  far  more  seldom  in 
speech  sympathetic.  If  by  chance  I  came  out 
with  anything  I  thought  or  felt,  even  if  he  did 
not  disapprove  altogether,  he  would  yet  first 
lay  hold  of  something  to  which  he  could  object, 
coming  round  only  by  degrees,  and  with  differ- 
ences, to  express  consent.  Evidently  with  him 
objection  was  the  first  step  in  instruction.  It 
was  better  in  his  eyes  to  say  you  were  wrong 
than  to  say  you  were  right,  even  if  you  should 
be  much  more  right  than  wrong.  He  had  not 
the  smallest  idea  of  siding  with  the  truth  in  you, 
of  digging  about  it  and  watering  it  until  it  grew 
a  great  tree  in  which  all  your  thought-birds 
might  nestle  and  sing  their  songs ;  but  he  must 
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be  ever  against  the  error — forgetting  that  the 
only  antagonist  of  the  false  is  the  true.  "  What," 
I  used  to  think  in  after-years,  "  is  the  use  of 
battering  the  walls  to  get  at  the  error,  when  the 
kindly  truth  is  holding  the  postern  open  for  you 
to  enter,  and  pitch  it  out  of  window." 

The  evening  before  we  parted,  he  gave  us  a 
solemn  admonishment  on  the  danger  of  being 
led  astray  by  what  men  called  the  beauties  of 
Nature — for  the  heart  was  so  desperately  wicked 
that,  even  of  the  things  God  had  made  to  slwiv 
his  power,  it  would  make  snares  for  our  destruc- 
tion. I  will  not  go  on  with  his  homily,  out  of 
respect  for  the  man ;  for  there  was  much  earnest- 
ness in  him,  and  it  would  utterly  shame  me  if  I 
were  supposed  to  hold  that  up  to  the  contempt 
which  the  forms  it  took  must  bring  upon  it. 
Besides,  he  made  such  a  free  use  of  the  most 
sacred  of  names,  that  I  shrink  from  representing 
his  utterance.  A  good  man  I  do  not  doubt  he 
was  ;  but  he  did  the  hard  parts  of  his  duty  to 
the  neglect  of  the  genial  parts,  and  therefore 
was  not  a  man  to  help  others  to  be  good.  His 
own  son  revived  the  moment  he  took  his  leave 
of  us — began  to  open  up  as  the  little  red  flower 
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called  the  Shepherd's  Hour-Glass  opens  when  the 
cloud  withdraws.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  when 
the  father  is  the  cloud,  and  not  the  sun,  of  his 
child's  life.  If  Charley  had  been  like  the  greater 
number  of  boys  I  have  known,  all  this  would 
only  have  hardened  his  mental  and  moral  skin 
by  the  natural  process  of  accommodation.  But 
his  skin  would  not  harden,  and  the  evil  wrought 
the  deeper.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a 
conscience  of  abnormal  sensibility ;  but  he  could 
not  inherit  the  religious  dogmas  by  means  of 
which  his  father  had  partly  deadened,  partly 
distorted  his ;  and  constant  pressure  and  irri- 
tation had  already  generated  a  great  soreness  of 
surface. 

When  he  began  to  open  up,  it  was  after  a  sad 
fashion  at  first.  To  resume  my  simile  of  the 
pimpernel — it  was  to  disclose  a  heart  in  which 
the  glowing  purple  was  blanched  to  a  sickly 
violet.  What  happiness  he  had,  came  in  fits 
and  bursts,  and  passed  as  quickly,  leaving  him 
depressed  and  miserable.  He  was  always 
either  wishing  to  be  happy,  or  trying  to  be  sure 
of  the  grounds  of  the  brief  happiness  he  had. 
He  allowed  the  natural  blessedness  of  his  years 
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hardly  a  chance  :  the  inoraent  its  lobes  appeared 
above  ground,  he  was  handling  them,  examin- 
ing them,  and  trying  to  pull  them  open.  No 
wonder  they  crept  underground  again  !  It  may 
seem  hardly  credible  that  such  should  be  the 
case  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  but  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  my  diagnosis.  I  will  go  a  little  further. 
Gifted  with  the  keenest  perceptions,  and  a 
nature  unusually  responsive  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  he  was  born  to  be  an  artist.  But  he 
was  content  neither  with  his  own  suggestions, 
nor  with  understanding  those  of  another  ;  he 
must,  by  the  force  of  his  own  will,  generate  his 
friend's  feeling  in  himself,  not  perceiving  the 
thing  impossible.  This  was  one  point  at  which 
we  touched,  and  which  went  far  to  enable  me 
to  understand  him.  The  original  in  him  was 
thus  constantly  repressed,  and  he  suffered  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  repression.  He 
suffered  also  on  the  physical  side  from  a  tend- 
ency to  disease  of  the  lungs  inherited  from 
his  mother. 

Mr.  Forest's  house  stood  high  on  the  Grindel- 
wald  side  of  the  Wengern  Alp,  under  a  bare 
grassy  height  full  of  pasture  both  Summer  and 
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Winter.  In  front  was  a  great  space,  half  mea- 
dow, half  common,  rather  poorly  covered  with 
hill-grasses.  The  rock  was  near  the  surface, 
and  in  places  came  through,  when  the  grass 
was  changed  for  lichens  and  mosses.  Through 
this  rocky  meadow  now  roamed,  now  rushed, 
now  tumbled  one  of  those  Alpine  streams  the 
very  thought  of  whose  ice-born  plenitude  makes 
me  happy  yet.  Its  banks  were  not  abrupt,  but 
rounded  gently  in,  and  grassy  down  to  the 
water's  brink.  The  larger  torrents  of  Winter 
wore  the  channel  wide,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
water  in  Summer  let  the  grass  grow  within  it. 
But  peaceful  as  the  place  was,  and  merry  with 
the  constant  rush  of  this  busy  stream,  it  had, 
even  in  the  hottest  Summer  day,  a  memory  of 
the  Winter  about  it,  a  look  of  suppressed  deso- 
lation ;  for  the  only  trees  upon  it  were  a  score  of 
straggling  pines — all  dead,  as  if  blasted  by  light-, 
ning,  or  smothered  by  snow.  Perhaps  they 
were  the  last  of  the  forest  in  that  part,  and 
their  roots  had  reached  a  stratum  where  they 
could  not  live.  All  I  know  is  that  there 
they  stood,  blasted  and  dead  every  one  of 
them. 
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Charley  could  never  bear  them,  and  even  dis- 
liked the  place  because  of  them.  His  father 
was  one  whom  a  mote  in  his  brother's  eye  re- 
pelled. The  son  suffered  for  this  in  twenty  ways 
— one  of  which  was  that  a  single  spot  in  the 
landscape  was  to  him  enough  to  destroy  the 
loveliness  of  exquisite  surroundings. 

A  good  way  below  lay  the  valley  of  the 
Grindelwald.  The  Eiger  and  the  Matterhorn 
were  both  within  sight.  If  a  man  has  any  sense 
of  the  infinite,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  rendered 
capable  of  higher  things  by  such  embodiments 
of  the  high.  Otherwise,  they  are  heaps  of  dirt, 
to  be  scrambled  up  and  conquered,  for  scram- 
bling and  conquering's  sake.  They  are  but 
warts,  Pelion  and  Ossa  and  all  of  them.  They 
seemed  to  oppress  Charley  at  first. 

"  Oh,  Willie,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  if  I 
could  but  believe  in  those  mountains,  how  happy 
I  should  be !  But  I  doubt,  I  doubt  they  are  but 
rocks  and  snow." 

I  only  half  understood  him.  I  am  afraid  I 
never  did  understand  him  more  than  half. 
Later  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
not  the  fit  place  for  him,  and  that  if  his  father 
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had  understood  him,  he  would  never  have  sent 
him  there. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Forest  would 
take  us  any  mountain  ramble.  He  said  we  must 
first  get  accustomed  to  the  air  of  the  place,  else 
the  precipices  would  turn  our  brains.  He  al- 
lowed us,  however,  to  range  within  certain 
bounds. 

One  day  soon  after  our  arrival,  we  accompani- 
ed one  of  our  schoolfellows  down  to  the  valley 
of  the  Grindelwald,  specially  to  see  the  head  of 
the  snake-glacier,  which  having  crept  thither  can 
creep  no  further.  Somebody  had  even  then 
hollowed  out  a  cave  in  it.  We  crossed  a  little 
brook  which  issued  from  it  constantly,  and  en- 
tered. Charley  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  but  I 
was  too  much  delighted  at  the  moment  to  heed 
him.  For  the  whole  of  the  white  cavern  was 
filled  with  blue  air,  so  blue  that  I  saw  the  air 
which  filled  it.  Perfectly  transparent,  it  had 
no  substance,  only  blueness,  which  deepened 
and  deepened  as  I  went  further  in.  All  down 
the  smooth  white  walls  evermore  was  stealing 
a  thin  veil  of  dissolution  ;  while  here  and  there 
little  runnels  of  the  purest  water  were  tumbling 
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in  tiny  cataracts  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was 
one  of  the  thousand  birthplaces  of  streams,  ever 
creeping  into  the  day  of  vision  from  the  unlike 
and  the  unknown,  unrolling  themselves  like  the 
fronds  of  a  fern  out  of  the  infinite  of  God.  Ice 
was  all  around,  hard  and  cold  and  dead  and 
white ;  but  out  of  it  and  away  went  the  water 
babbling  and  singing  in  the  sunlight. 

"  Oh  Charley  !"  I  exclaimed,  looking  round  in 
my  transport  for  sympathy.  It  was  now  my 
turn  to  cry  out,  for  Charley's  face  was  that  of  a 
corpse.  The  brilliant  blue  of  the  cave  made  us 
look  to  each  other  most  ghastly  and  fearful. 

"Do  come  out,  Wilfrid,"  he  said;  "I  cannot 
bear  it." 

I  put  my  arm  in  his,  and  we  walked  into  the 
sunlight.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and 
turned  to  me  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  but  his 
lip  quivered. 

"It's  an  awful  place,  Wilfrid.  1  don't  like  it. 
Don't  go  in  again.  I  should  stand  waiting  to  see 
you  come  out  in  a  winding-sheet.  I  think  there's 
something  wrong  with  my  brain.  That  blue 
seems  to  have  got  into  it.  I  see  everything 
horribly  dead." 
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On  the  "way  back  he  started  several  times, 
and  looked  round  as  if  with  involuntary  appre- 
hension, but  mastered  himself  with  an  effort, 
and  joined  again  in  the  conversation.  Before  we 
reached  home  he  was  much  fatigued,  and  com- 
plaining of  headache,  went  to  bed  immediately 
on  our  arrival. 

We  slept  in  the  same  room.  When  I  went  up 
at  the  usual  hour,  he  was  awake. 

"  Can't  you  sleep,  Charley  f"  I  said. 

"  I've  been  asleep  several  times,"  he  answer- 
ed, "  but  I've  had  such  a  horrible  dream  every 
time  !  We  were  all  corpses  that  couldn't  get  to 
sleep,  and  went  about  pawing  the  slimy  walls  of 
our  marble  sepulchre — so  cold  and  wet !  It  was 
that  horrible  ice-cave,  I  suppose.  But  then  you 
know  that's  just  what  it  is,  Wilfrid." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said, 
instinctively  turning  from  the  subject,  for  the 
glitter  of  his  blue  eyes  looked  bodeful.  I  did 
not  know  then  how  like  he  and  I  were,  or  how 
like  my  fate  might  have  been  to  his,  if,  instead 
of  finding  at  once  a  fit  food  for  my  fancy,  and 
a  safety-valve  for  its  excess,  in  those  old  ro- 
mances, I  had  had  my  regards  turned  inwards 
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upon  myself,  before  I  could  understand  the 
phenomena  there  exhibited.  Certainly  I  too 
should  have  been  thus  rendered  miserable,  and 
body  and  soul  would  have  mutually  preyed  on 
each  other. 

I  sought  to  change  the  subject.  I  could 
never  talk  to  him  about  his  father,  but  he  had 
always  been  ready  to  speak  of  his  mother  and 
sister.  Now,  however,  I  could  not  rouse  him. 
"  Poor  mamma  !"  was  all  the  response  he  made 
to  some  admiring  remark  ;  and  when  I  mention- 
ed his  sister  Mary,  he  only  said,  "  She's  a  good 
girl,  our  Mary,"  and  turned  uneasily  towards 
the  wall.  I  went  to  bed.  He  lay  quiet,  and  I 
fell  asleep. 

When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  found  him 
very  unwell.  I  suppose  the  illness  had  been 
coming  on  for  some  time.  He  was  in  a  low 
fever.  As  the  doctor  declared  it  not  infectious, 
I  was  allowed  to  nurse  him.  He  was  often  de- 
lirious and  spoke  the  wildest  things.  Especial- 
ly, he  would  converse  with  the  Saviour  after 
the  strangest  fashion. 

He  lay  ill  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  Forest  would 
not  allow  me  to  sit  up  with  him  at  night,  but  I 

VOL.  I.  S 
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was  always  by  his  bedside  early  in  the  morning, 
and  did  what  I  could  to  amuse  and  comfort  him 
through  the  day.  When  at  length  he  began  to 
grow  better,  he  was  more  cheerful  than  I  had 
known  him  hitherto  ;  but  he  remained  very  weak 
for  some  time.  He  had  grown  a  good  deal 
during  his  illness,  and  indeed  never  looked  a 
boy  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


/~\XE  Summer  morning  we  all  got  up  very 
^  early,  except  Charley,  who  was  unfit  for 
the  exertion,  to  have  a  ramble  in  the  mountains, 
and  see  the  sun  rise.  The  fresh  friendly  air, 
fall  of  promise,  greeting  us  the  moment  we 
crossed  the  threshold ;  the  calm  light  which, 
without  visible  source,  lay  dream-like  on  the 
hills  ;  the  brighter  space  in  the  sky  whence  ere 
long  the  spring  of  glory  would  burst  forth  tri- 
umphant ;  the  dull  white  of  the  snow-peaks, 
dwelling  so  awful  and  lonely  in  the  mid  hea- 
vens, as  if  nothing  should  ever  comfort  them  or 
make  them  acknowledge  the  valleys  below  ;  the 
sense  of  adventure  with  which  we  climbed  the 
nearer  heights  as  familiar  to  our  feet  on  ordi- 
nary days  as  the  stairs  to  our  bedrooms ;  the 
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gradual  disappearance  of  the  known  regions 
behind  us,  and  the  dawning  sense  of  the  illimit- 
able and  awful,  folding  in  its  bosom  the  homely 
and  familiar — combined  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion which  has  never  faded.  The  sun  rose  in 
splendour,  as  if  nothing  more  should  hide  in  the 
darkness  for  ever  ;  and  yet  with  the  light  came 
a  fresh  sense  of  mystery,  for  now  that  which 
had  appeared  smooth  was  all  broken  and  mot- 
tled with  shadows  innumerable.  Again  and 
again  I  found  myself  standing  still  to  gaze  in 
a  rapture  of  delight  which  I  can  only  recall, 
not  express  ;  again  and  again  was  I  roused  by 
the  voice  of  the  master  in  front,  shouting  to  me 
to  come  on,  and  warning  me  of  the  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and 
again  and  again  I  obeyed,  but  without  any  per- 
ception of  the  peril. 

The  intention  was  to  cross  the  hills  into  the 
valley  of  the  Lauterbrunnen,  not,  however,  by 
the  path  now  so  well  known,  but  by  another  way, 
hardly  a  path,  with  which  the  master  and  some 
of  the  boys  were  familiar  enough.  It  was  my 
first  experience  of  anything  like  real  climbing. 
As  we  passed  rapidly  over  a  moorland  space, 
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broken  with  huge  knolls  and  solitary  rocks, 
something  hurt  my  foot,  and  taking  off  my 
shoe,  I  found  that  a  small  chiropodical  opera- 
tion was  necessary,  which  involved  the  use  of 
my  knife.  It  slipped,  and  cut  my  foot,  and  I 
bound  the  wound  with  a  strip  from  my  pocket- 
handkerchief.  When  I  got  up,  I  found  that  my 
companions  had  disappeared.  This  gave  me 
little  trouble  at  the  moment,  for  I  had  no  doubt 
of  speedily  overtaking  them ;  and  I  set  out 
briskly  in  the  direction,  as  I  supposed,  in  which 
we  had  been  going.  But  I  presume  that,  in- 
stead of  following  them,  I  began  at  once  to  in- 
crease the  distance  between  us.  At  all  events, 
I  had  not  got  far  before  a  pang  of  fear  shot 
through  me — the  first  awaking  doubt.  I  called 
—louder — and  louder  yet ;  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse, and  I  knew  I  was  alone. 

Invaded  by  sudden  despair,  I  sat  down,  and 
for  a  moment  did  not  even  think.  All  at  once 
I  became  aware  of  the  abysses  which  surrounded 
the  throne  of  mv  isolation.  Behind  me  the 
broken  ground  rose  to  an  unseen  height,  and 
before  me  it  sloped  gently  downwards,  without 
a  break  to  the  eye,  yet  I  felt  as  if,  should  I  make 
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one  wavering  movement,  I  must  fall  down  one  of 
the  frightful  precipices  which  Mr.  Forest  had 
told  me  as  a  warning  lay  all  about  us.  I  actually 
clung  to  the  stone  upon  which  I  sat,  although 
I  could  not  have  been  in  more  absolute  safety 
for  the  moment  had  T  been  dreaming  in  bed. 
The  old  fear  had  returned  upon  me  with  a  ten- 
fold feeling  of  reality  behind  it.  I  presume  it 
is  so  all  through  life :  it  is  not  what  is,  but  what 
may  be,  that  oftenest  blanches  the  cheek  and 
paralyzes  the  limbs  ;  and  oftenest  gives  rise  to 
that  sense  of  the  need  of  a  God  which  we  are 
told  nowadays  is  a  superstition,  and  which  he 
whom  we  call  the  Saviour  acknowledged  and 
justified  in  telling  us  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  inasmuch  as  God  took  thought  for  it. 
I  strove  to  master  my  dismay,  and  forced  my- 
self to  get  up  and  run  about ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  fear  had  withdrawn  into  the  back- 
ground, and  I  felt  no  longer  an  unseen  force 
dragging  me  towards  a  frightful  gulf.  But  it 
was  replaced  by  a  more  spiritual  horror.  The 
sense  of  loneliness  seized  upon  me,  and  the  first 
sense  of  absolute  loneliness  is  awful.  Indepen- 
dent as  a  man  may  fancy  himself  in  the  heart 
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of  a  world  of  men,  he  is  only  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  neither  voice  nor  hearing,  to  know 
that  the  face  from  which  he  most  recoils  is  of 
a  kind  essential  to  his  very  soul.  Space  is 
not  room  ;  and  when  we  complain  of  the  over- 
crowding of  our  fellows,  we  are  thankless  for 
that  which  comforts  us  the  most,  and  desire  its 
absence  in  ignorance  of  our  deepest  nature. 

Not  even  a  bird  broke  the  silence.  It  lay 
upon  my  soul  as  the  sky  and  the  sea  lay  upon 
the  weary  eye  of  the  ancient  mariner.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  convey  the  impression  of 
my  misery.  It  was  not  yet  the  fear  of  death, 
or  of  hunger  or  thirst,  for  I  had  as  yet  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  vast  lonelinesses  that  lie  in  a 
mountain  land  :  it  was  simply  the  being  alone, 
with  no  ear  to  hear  and  no  voice  to  answer 
me — a  torture  to  which  the  soul  is  liable  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  made  to  be 
alone,  yea,  I  think,  I  hope,  never  can  be  alone ; 
for  that  which  could  be  fact  could  not  be  such 
horror.  Essential  horror  springs  from  an  idea 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  thinker,  and 
which  therefore  in  reality  could  not  be. 

My  agony  rose  and  rose  with  every  moment 
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of  silence.  But  when  it  reached  its  height, 
and  when,  to  save  myself  from  bursting  into 
tears,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  began 
gnawing  at  the  plants  about  me — then  first 
came  help  :  I  had  a  certain  experience,  as  the 
Puritans  might  have  called  it.  I  fear  to  build  any 
definite  conclusions  upon  it,  from  the  dread  of 
fanaticism  and  the  danger  of  attributing  a 
merely  physical  effect  to  a  spiritual  cause.  But 
are  matter  and  spirit  so  far  asunder  ?  It  is 
my  will  moves  my  arm,  whatever  first  moves 
my  will.  Besides,  I  do  not  understand  how, 
unless  another  influence  came  into  operation, 
the  extreme  of  misery  and  depression  should 
work  round  into  such  a  change  as  I  have  to 
record. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the 
change.  The  silence  was  crushing  or  ra- 
ther sucking  my  life  out  of  me — up  into  its 
own  empty  gulfs.  The  horror  of  the  great 
stillness  was  growing  deathly,  when  all  at 
once  I  rose  to  my  feet,  with  a  sense  of  power 
and  confidence  I  had  never  had  before.  It  was 
as  if  something  divine  within  me  awoke  to  out- 
face the  desolation.     I  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
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act,  and  that  I  could  act.  There  is  no  cure  for 
terror  like  action :  in  a  few  moments  I  could 
have  approached  the  verge  of  any  precipice — at 
least  without  abject  fear.  The  silence — no 
longer  a  horrible  vacancy — appeared  to  tremble 
with  unuttered  thinkings.  The  manhood  with- 
in me  was  alive  and  awake.  I  could  not  recog- 
nise a  single  land-mark,  or  discover  the  least 
vestige  of  a  path.  I  knew  upon  which  hand 
the  sun  was  when  we  started;  and  took  my 
way  with  the  sun  on  the  other  side.  But  a 
cloud  had  already  come  over  him. 

T  had  not  gone  far  before  I  saw  in  front  of 
me,  on  the  other  side  of  a  little  hillock,  some- 
thing like  the  pale  blue  grey  fog  that  broods  over 
a  mountain  lake.  I  ascended  the  hillock,  and 
started  back  with  a  cry  of  dismay :  I  was  on 
the  very  verge  of  an  awful  gulf.  When  I  think 
of  it,  I  marvel  yet  that  I  did  not  lose  my  self- 
possession  altogether.  I  only  turned  and  strode 
in  the  other  direction — the  faster  for  the  fear. 
But  I  dared  not  run,  for  I  was  haunted  by  pre- 
cipices. Over  every  height,  every  mound,  one 
might  be  lying — a  trap  for  my  destruction.  I 
no  longer  looked  out  in  the  hope  of  recognizing 
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some  feature  of  the  country;  I  could  only  re- 
gard the  ground  before  me,  lest  at  any  step  I 
might  come  upon  an  abyss. 

I  had  not  walked  far  before  the  air  began  to 
grow  dark.  I  glanced  again  at  the  sun.  The 
clouds  had  gathered  thick  about  him.  Sudden- 
ly a  mountain  wind  blew  cold  in  my  face.  I 
never  yet  can  read  that  sonnet  of  Shakspere's, 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  I  have  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 

Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace, — 

without  recalling  the  gladness  when  I  started 
from  home  and  the  misery  that  so  soon  follow- 
ed. But  my  new  spirits  did  not  yet  give  way. 
I  trudged  on.  The  wind  increased,  and  in  it  came 
by  and  by  the  trailing  skirts  of  a  cloud.  In  a 
few  moments  more  I  was  wrapped  in  mist. 
It  was  as  if  the  gulf  from  which  I  had  just 
escaped  had  sent  up  its  indwelling  demon  of 
fog  to  follow  and  overtake  me.    I  dared  hardly 
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go  on  even  with  the  greatest  circumspection. 
As  I  grew  colder,  my  courage  declined.  The 
mist  wetted  my  face  and  sank  through  my 
clothes,  and  I  began  to  feel  very  wretched.  I 
sat  down,  not  merely  from  dread  of  the  preci- 
pices, but  to  reserve  my  walking  powers  when 
the  mist  should  withdraw.  I  began  to  shiver, 
and  was  getting  utterly  hopeless  and  miserable 
when  the  fog  lifted  a  little,  and  I  saw  what 
seemed  a  great  rock  near  me.  I  crept  towards 
it.  Almost  suddenly  it  dwindled,  and  I  found 
but  a  stone,  yet  one  large  enough  to  afford  me 
some  shelter.  I  went  to  the  leeward  side  of  it, 
and  nestled  at  its  foot.  The  mist  again  sank, 
and  the  wind  blew  stronger,  but  I  was  in  com- 
parative comfort,  partly  because  my  imagina- 
tion was  wearied.     I  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  stiff  with  cold.  Rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  and  I  was  wet  to  the  skin ;  but  the 
mist  was  much  thinner,  and  I  could  see  a  good 
way.  For  awhile  I  was  very  heartless,  what 
with  the  stiffness,  and  the  fear  of  having  to  spend 
the  night  on  the  mountains.  I  was  hungry  too, 
not  with  the  appetite  of  desire  but  of  need.  The 
worst  was  that  I  had  no  idea  in  what  direction 
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I  ought  to  go.  Downwards  lay  precipices — up- 
wards lay  the  surer  loneliness.  I  knelt,  and 
prayed  the  God  who  dwelt  in  the  silence  to  help 
me ;  then  strode  away  I  knew  not  whither — 
up  the  hill  in  the  faint  hope  of  discovering  some 
sign  to  direct  me.  As  I  climbed  the  hill  rose. 
When  I  surmounted  what  had  seemed  the 
highest  point,  away  beyond  rose  another.  But 
the  slopes  were  not  over-steep,  and  I  was  able 
to  get  on  pretty  fast.  The  wind  being  behind 
me,  I  hoped  for  some  shelter  over  the  highest 
brow,  but  that,  for  anything  I  knew,  might  be 
miles  away  in  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow. 

I  had  been  walking  I  should  think  about  an 
hour,  when  the  mist  broke  away  from  around 
me,  and  the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  dull 
orange  and  gold,  shone  out  upon  the  wet  hill. 
It  was  like  a  promise  of  safety,  and  woke  in  me 
courage  to  climb  the  steep  and  crumbling  slope 
which  now  lay  before  me.  But  the  fear  re- 
turned. People  had  died  in  the  mountains  of 
hunger,  and  I  began  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
meet  the  worst.  I  had  not  learned  that  the  ap- 
proach of  any  fate  is  just  the  preparation  for 
that  fate.     I  troubled  myself  with  the  care  of 
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that  which  was  not  impending  over  me.  I  tried 
to  contemplate  the  death-struggle  with  equa- 
nimity, but  could  not.  Had  I  been  wearier  and 
fainter,  it  would  have  appeared  less  dreadful. 
Then,  in  the  horror  of  the  slow  death  of  hunger, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  which  had  been 
the  special  horror  of  ray  childish  dreams  re- 
turned upon  me  changed  into  a  thought  of  com- 
fort :  I  could,  ere  my  strength  failed  me  utterly, 
seek  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  lie  down  there, 
and  when  the  suffering  grew  strong  enough  to 
give  me  courage,  roll  myself  over  the  edge,  and 
cut  short  the  agony. 

At  length  I  gained  the  brow  of  the  height, 
and  at  last  the  ground  sank  beyond.  There 
was  no  precipice  to  terrify,  only  a  somewhat 
steep  descent  into  a  valley  large  and  wide.  But 
what  a  vision  arose  on  the  opposite  side  of  that 
valley ! — an  upright  wilderness  of  rocks,  slopes, 
precipices,  snow,  glaciers,  avalanches !  Weary 
and  faint  as  I  was,  I  was  filled  with  a  glorious 
awe,  the  terror  of  which  was  the  opposite  of  fear, 
for  it  lifted  instead  of  debasing  the  soul.  Not  a 
pine-tree  softened  the  haggard  waste ;  not  a 
single  stray  sheep  of  the  wind's  flock  drew  one 
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trail  of  its  thin-drawn  wool  behind  it ;  all  was 
hard  and  bare.  The  glaciers  lay  like  the  skins 
of  cruel  beasts,  with  the  green  veins  yet  visible, 
nailed  to  the  rocks  to  harden  in  the  sun ;  and 
the  little  streams  which  ran  down  from  their 
claws  looked  like  the  knife-blades  they  are, 
keen  and  hard  and  shining,  sawing  away  at  the 
bones  of  the  old  mountain.  But  although  the 
mountain  looked  so  silent,  there  came  from  it 
every  now  and  then  a  thunderous  sound.  At 
first  I  could  not  think  what  it  was,  but  gazing 
at  its  surface  more  steadily,  upon  the  face  of  a 
slope  I  caught  sight  of  what  seemed  a  larger 
stream  than  any  of  the  rest;  but  it  soon  ceased 
to  flow,  and  after  came  the  thunder  of  its  fall : 
it  was  a  stream,  but  a  solid  one — an  avalanche. 
Away  up  in  the  air  the  huge  snow-summit  glit- 
tered in  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun.  I  was 
gazing  on  the  Maiden  in  one  of  her  most  savage 
moods — or  to  speak  prose — I  was  regarding 
one  of  the  wildest  aspects  of  the  many-sided 
Jungfrau. 

Half  way  down  the  hill,  almost  right  under 
my  feet,  rose  a  slender  column  of  smoke,  I 
could  not  see  whence.     I  hastened  towards  it, 
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feeling  as  strong  as  when  I  started  in  the 
morning.  I  zig-zagged  down  the  slope,  for  it 
was  steep  and  slippery  with  grass,  and  arrived 
at  length  at  a  good-sized  cottage,  which  faced 
the  Jungfrau.  It  was  built  of  great  logs  laid 
horizontally  one  above  the  other,  all  with 
notches  half  through  near  the  end,  by  which 
notches,  lying  into  each  other,  the  sides  of  the 
house  Avere  held  together  at  the  corners.  I 
soon  saw  it  must  be  a  sort  of  roadside  inn. 
There  was  no  one  about  the  place,  but  passing 
through  a  dark  vestibule,  in  which  were  stores 
of  fodder  and  various  utensils,  I  came  to  a  room 
in  which  sat  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  the 
former  spinning,  the  latter  making  lace  on  a 
pillow.  In  at  the  windows  looked  the  great 
Jungfrau.  The  room  was  lined  with  planks  ; 
the  floor  was  boarded  ;  the  ceiling,  too,  was  of 
boards — pine-wood  all  around. 

The  women  rose  when  I  entered.  I  knew 
enough  of  German  to  make  them  understand 
my  story,  and  had  learned  enough  of  their 
patois  to  understand  them  a  little  in  return. 
They  looked  concerned,  and  the  older  woman 
passing  her  hands  over  my  jacket,   turned  to 
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her  daughter  and  commenced  a  talk  much 
too  rapid  and  no  doubt  idiomatic  for  me 
to  follow.  It  was  in  the  end  mingled  with 
much  laughter,  evidently  at  some  proposal  of 
the  mother.  Then  the  daughter  left  the  room, 
and  the  mother  began  to  heap  wood  on  the  fire. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  daughter  returned,  still 
laughing,  with  some  garments,  which  the  mo- 
ther took  from  her.  I  was  watching  everything 
from  a  corner  of  the  hearth,  where  I  had  seated 
myself  wearily.  The  mother  came  up  to  me, 
and,  without  speaking,  put  something  over  my 
head,  which  I  found  to  be  a  short  petticoat 
such  as  the  women  wore ;  then  told  me  I  must 
take  off  my  clothes,  and  have  them  dried  at  the 
fire.  She  laid  other  garments  on  a  chair  beside 
me. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  put  them  on,"  I  ob- 
jected. 

"  Put  on  as  many  as  you  can,"  she  said  laugh- 
ing, "  and  I  will  help  you  with  the  rest." 

I  looked  about.  There  was  a  great  press  in 
the  room.  I  went  behind  it  and  pulled  off  my 
clothes  ;  and  having  managed  to  put  on  some 
of  the  girl's  garments,  issued  from  my  conceal- 
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merit.  The  kindly  laughter  was  renewed,  and 
mother  and  daughter  busied  themselves  in  ar- 
ranging my  apparel,  evidently  seeking  to  make 
the  best  of  me  as  a  girl,  an  attempt  favoured 
by  my  pale  face.  When  I  seemed  to  myself 
completely  arrayed,  the  girl  said  to  her  mother 
what  I  took  to  mean,  "  Let  us  finish  what  we 
have  begun  ;"  and  leaving  the  room,  returned 
presently  with  the  velvet  collar  embroidered 
with  silver  and  the  pendent  chains  which  the 
women  of  most  of  the  cantons  wear,  and  put  it 
on  me,  hooking  the  chains  and  leaving  them 
festooned  under  my  arms.  The  mother  was 
spreading  out  my  clothes  before  the  fire  to 
dry.  • 

Neither  was  pretty,  but  both  looked  womanly 
and  good.  The  daughter  had  the  attraction  of 
youth  and  bright  eyes  ;  the  mother  of  goodwill 
and  experience  ;  but  both  were  sallow,  and  the 
mother  very  wrinkled  for  what  seemed  her 
years. 

"Now,"  1  said,  summoning  my  German, 
"  you've  almost  finished  your  work.  Make  my 
short  hair  as  like  your  long  hair  as  you  can, 
and  then  I  shall  be  a  Swiss  girl." 

VOL.  I.  T 
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I  was  but  a  boy,  and  had  no  scruple  concern- 
ing a  bit  of  fun  of  which  I  might  have  been 
ashamed  a  few  years  later.  The  girl  took  a 
comb  from  her  own  hair  and  arranged  mine. 
When  she  had  finished,  "  One  girl  may  kiss 
another,"  I  said  ;  and  doubtless  she  understood 
me,  for  she  returned  my  kiss  with  a  fresh  laugh. 
I  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  as  its  warmth  crept 
into  my  limbs,  I  rejoiced  over  comforts  which 
yesterday  had  been  a  matter  of  course. 

Meantime  they  were  busy  getting  me  some- 
thing to  eat.  Just  as  they  were  setting  it  on 
the  table,  however,  a  loud  call  outside  took 
them  both  away.  In  a  few  moments  two  other 
guests  entered,  and  then  first  I  found  myself 
ashamed  of  my  costume.  With  them  the  mo- 
ther re-entered,  calling  behind  her,  "  There's 
nobody  at  home ;  you  must  put  the  horses  up 
yourself,  Annel."  Then  she  moved  the  little 
table  towards  me,  and  proceeded  to  set  out  the 
meal. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  have  got  something  to  eat," 
said  one  of  the  strangers,  in  a  voice  I  fancied  I 
had  heard  before. 

"  Will  you  please  to  share  it  ?"  returned  the 
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woman,  moving  the  table  again  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

I  thought  with  myself  that,  if  I  kept  silent, 
no  one  conld  tell  1  was  not  a  girl ;  and,  the 
table  being  finally  adjusted,  I  moved  my  seat 
towards  it.  Meantime  the  man  was  helping  his 
companion  to  take  off  her  outer  garments,  and 
put  them  before  the  fire.  I  saw  the  face  of 
neither  until  they  approached  the  table  and  sat 
down.  Great  was  my  surprise  to  discover  that 
the  man  was  the  same  I  had  met  in  the  wood 
on  my  way  to  Moldwarp  Hall,  and  that  the  girl 
was  Clara — a  good  deal  grown — in  fact  looking 
almost  a  woman.  From  after  facts,  the  meet- 
ing became  less  marvellous  in  my  eyes  than  it 
then  appeared. 

I  felt  myself  in  an  awkward  position — indeed 
I  felt  almost  guilty,  although  any  notion  of 
having  the  advantage  of  them  never  entered 
my  head.  I  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  run 
out  and  help  Annel  with  the  horses,  but  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  not  at  all  willing  to  postpone 
my  meal,  simple  as  it  was — bread  and  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  milk,  and  a  bottle  of  the  stronger 
wine   of   the    country,    tasting    like    a    coarse 

T  2 
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sherry.  The  two — father  and  daughter  evi- 
dently— talked  about  their  journey,  and  hoped 
they  should  reach  the  Grindelwald  without  more 
rain. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  it's 
somewhere  not  far  from  here  young  Cumber- 
mede  is  at  school.  I  know  Mr.  Forest  well 
enough — used  to  know  him  at  least.  We  may 
as  well  call  upon  him." 

"  Cumbermede,"  said  Clara  ;  "  who  is  he  V 

"  A  nephew  of  Mrs.  Wilson's — no,  not  nephew 
— second  or  third  cousin — or  something  of  the 
sort,  I  believe. — Didn't  somebody  tell  me  you 
met  him  at  the  Hall  one  day?" 

"  Oh,  that  boy— Wilfrid.  Yes  ;  I  told  you 
myself.  Don't  you  remember  what  a  bit  of  fun 
we  had  the  night  of  the  ball  ?  We  were  shut 
out  on  the  leads,  you  know." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  you  did  tell  me.  What 
sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know.  Much  like  other  boys. 
I  did  think  he  was  a  coward  at  first,  but  he 
showed  some  pluck  at  last.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  he  turns  out  a  good  sort  of  fellow !  We 
were  in  a  fix  !" 
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"  You're  a  terrible  madcap,  Clara !  If  you 
don't  settle  down  as  you  grow,  you'll  be  get- 
ting yourself  into  worse  scrapes." 

"  Not  with  you  to  look  after  me,  papa  dear," 
answered  Clara,  smiling.  "It  was  the  fun  of 
cheating  old  Goody  Wilson,  you  know !" 

Her  father  grinned  with  his  whole  mouthful 
of  teeth,  and  looked  at  her  with  amusement — 
almost  sympathetic  roguery,  which  she  evident- 
ly appreciated,  for  "she  laughed  heartily. 

Meantime  I  was  feeling  very  uncomfortable. 
Something  within  told  me  I  had  no  right  to 
overhear  remarks  about  myself;  and,  in  my 
slow  way,  I  was  meditating  how  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape. 

"  What  a  nice-looking  girl  that  is !"  said 
Clara,  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  plate — 
I  mean  for  a  Swiss,  you  know.  But  I  do  like 
the  dress.  I  wish  you  would  buy  me  a  collar 
and  chains  like  those,  papa." 

"Always  wanting  to   get  something  out  of 
your  old  dad,  Clara !     Just  like  the  rest  of  you 
always  wanting  something — eh  ?" 

"  No,  papa  ;  it's  you  gentlemen  always  want 
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to  keep  everything  for  yourselves.  We  only 
want  you  to  share." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  the  collar,  and  I  shall 
have  the  chains.— Will  that  do  f ' 

44  Yes,  thank  you,  papa,"  she  returned,  nod- 
ding her  head.  "Meantime,  hadn't  you  better 
give  me  your  diamond  pin?  It  would  fasten 
this  troublesome  collar  so  nicely  !" 

"  There,  child  !"  he  answered,  proceeding  to 
take  it  from  his  shirt.     "  Anything  else  V9 

"  No,  no,  papa  dear.  I  didn't  want  it.  I  ex- 
pected you,  like  everybody  else,  to  decline 
carrying  out  your  professed  principles." 

"  What  a  nice  girl  she  is,"  I  thought,  "  after 
all !" 

"  My  love,"  said  her  father,  "  you  will  know 
some  day  that  I  would  do  more  for  you  even 
than  give  you  my  pet  diamond.  If  you  are  a 
good  girl,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,  there  will  be 
grander  things  than  diamond  pins  in  store  for 
you.     But  you  may  have  this  if  you  like." 

He  looked  fondly  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh,  no,  papa ! — not  now  at  least.  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  should  be  sure 
to  lose  it." 
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If  my  clothes  had  been  dry,  I  would  have 
slipped  away,  put  them  on,  and  appeared  in  my 
proper  guise.  As  it  was,  I  was  getting  more 
and  more  miserable — ashamed  of  revealing  who 
I  was,  and  ashamed  of  hearing  what  the  speak- 
ers supposed  I  did  not  understand.  I  sat  on 
irresolute.  In  a  little  while  however,  either  the 
wine  having  got  into  my  head,  or  the  food  and 
warmth  having  restored  my  courage,  I  began 
to  contemplate  the  bolder  stroke  of  suddenly 
revealing  myself  by  some  unexpected  remark. 
They  went  on  talking  about  the  country,  and 
the  road  they  had  come. 

"  But  we  have  hardly  seen  anything  worth 
calling  a  precipice,"  said  Clara. 

"  You'll  see  hundreds  of  them  if  you  look  out 
of  the  window,"  said  her  father. 

"  Oh !  but  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  returned. 
"  It's  nothing  to  look  at  them  like  that.  I 
mean  from  the  top  of  them — to  look  down,  you 
know." 

"  Like  from  the  flying  buttress  at  Moldwarp 
Hall,  Clara  f' I  said. 

The  moment  I  began  to  speak,  they  began  to 
stare.     Clara's  hand  was  arrested  on  its  way 
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towards  the  bread,  and  her  father's  wine-glass 
hung  suspended  between  the  table  and  his  lips. 
I  laughed. 

"  By  J  ove  !"  said  Mr.  Coningham — and  added 
nothing,  for  amazement,  but  looked  uneasily  at 
his  daughter,  as  if  asking  whether  they  had 
not  said  something  awkward  about  me. 

"  It's  Wilfrid  !"  exclaimed  Clara,  in  the  tone 
of  one  talking  in  her  sleep.  Then  she  laid 
down  her  knife,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  What  a  guy  you  are !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  of  finding  you  in  a 
Swiss  girl  ?  Really  it  was  too  bad  of  you  to  sit 
there  and  let  us  go  on  as  we  did.  I  do  believe 
we  were  talking  about  your  precious  self!  At 
least  papa  was." 

Again  her  merry  laugh  rang  out.  She  could 
not  have  taken  a  better  way  of  relieving  us. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  felt  so  awk- 
ward in  this  costume  that  I  couldn't  bring  my- 
self to  speak  before.     I  tried  very  hard." 

"  Poor  boy  !"  she  returned,  rather  more  mock- 
ingly than  I  liked,  her  \iolets  swimming  in  the 
dews  of  laughter. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Coningham  had  apparently 
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recovered  his  self-possession.  I  say  apparently, 
for  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  lost  it.  He  had  only, 
I  think,  been  running  over  their  talk  in  his 
mind  to  see  if  he  had  said  anything  unpleasant, 
and  now,  re-assured,  I  think,  he  stretched  his 
hand  across  the  table. 

"  At  all  events,  Mr.  Cumbermede,"  he  said, 
"  ice  owe  you  an  apology.  1  am  sure  we  can't 
have  said  anything  we  should  mind  you  hear- 
ing ;  but " 

"  Oh  !"  I  interrupted,  "  you  have  told  me  no- 
thing I  did  not  know  already,  except  that  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  a  relation,  of  which  I  was  quite 
ignorant." 

"  It  is  true  enough  though." 

"  What  relation  is  she  then  ?" 

"  I  think,  when  I  gather  my  recollections  of 
the  matter — I  think  she  was  first  cousin  to 
your  mother — perhaps  it  was  only  second 
cousin." 

"  Wiry  shouldn't  she  have  told  me  so,  then?" 

"  She  must  explain  that  herself.  /  cannot 
account  for  that.     It  is  very  extraordinary." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  so  well  about  me, 
sir — if  you  don't  mind  saying  ?" 
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"  Oh !  I  am  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  I 
knew  your  father  better  than  your  uncle  though. 
Your  uncle  is  not  over-friendly,  you  see." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"No  occasion  at  all.  I  suppose  he  doesn't 
like  me.     I  fancy,  being  a  Methodist " 

"My  uncle  is  not  a  Methodist,  I  assure  you. 
He  goes  to  the  parish  church  regularly." 

"  Oh  !  it's  all  one.  I  only  meant  to  say  that, 
being  a  man  of  somewhat  peculiar  notions,  I 
supposed  he  did  not  approve  of  my  profession. 
Your  good  people  are  just  as  ready  as  others, 
however,  to  call  in  the  lawyer  when  they  fancy 
their  rights  invaded.  Ha !  ha !  But  no  one 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  another  because  he 
doesn't  choose  to  like  him.  Besides  it  brings 
grist  to  the  mill.  If  everybody  liked  every- 
body, what  would  become  of  the  lawsuits  *? 
And  that  would  unsuit  us — wouldn't  it,  Clara?" 

"  You  know,  papa  dear,  what  mamma  would 
say  T 

"  But  she  ain't  here,  you  know." 

"  But  /  am,  papa ;  and  I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  talk  shop,"  said  Clara  coaxingly. 

"  Very  well ;  we  won't  then.     But  I  was  only 
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explaining  to  Mr.  Cumbermecle  how  I  supposed 
it  was  that  his  uncle  did  not  like  me.  There 
was  no  offence  in  that,  I  hope,  Mr.  Cumber- 
mede  !" 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  the  only 
offender.  But  I  was  innocent  enough  as  far  as 
intention  goes.  I  came  in  drenched  and  cold, 
and  the  good  people  here  amused  themselves 
dressing  me  like  a  girl.  It  is  quite  time  I  were 
getting  home  now.  Mr.  Forest  will  be  in  a  way 
about  me.     So  will  Charley  Osborne." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Coningham,  "  I  remember 
hearing  you  were  at  school  together  somewhere 
in  this  quarter.  But  tell  us  all  about  it.  Did 
you  lose  your  way  V 

I  told  them  my  story.  Even  Clara  looked 
grave  when  I  came  to  the  incident  of  finding 
myself  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

"  Thank  God,  my  boy  !"  said  Mr.  Coningham 
kindly.  "You  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  I 
lost  myself  once  in  the  Cumberland  hills,  and 
hardly  got  off  with  my  life.  Here  it  is  a  chance 
you  were  ever  seen  again,  alive  or  dead.  I 
wonder  you're  not  knocked  up." 

I  was,  however,  more  so  than  I  knew. 
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"  How  are  you  going  to  get  home  V  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know  any  way  but  walking,"  I 
answered. 

"  Are  you  far  from  home  V ' 

"  I  don't  know.  I  daresay  the  people  here 
will  be  able  to  tell  me.  But  I  think  you  said 
you  were  going  down  into  the  Grindelwald.  I 
shall  know  where  I  am  there.  Perhaps  you  will 
let  me  walk  with  you.  Horses  can't  go  very 
fast  along  these  roads." 

"  You  shall  have  my  horse,  my  boy." 

"  No.     I  couldn't  think  of  that." 

"  You  must.  I  haven't  been  wandering  all 
day  like  you.     You  can  ride,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  pretty  well." 

"  Then  you  shall  ride  with  Clara,  and  I'll  walk 
with  the  guide.     I  shall  go  and  see  after 
horses  presently." 

It  was  indeed  a  delightful  close  to  a  dreadful 
day.  We  sat  and  chatted  a  wThile,  and  then 
Clara  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  the  Jungfrau. 
She  told  me  they  had  left  her  mother  at  Inter- 
laken,  and  had  been  wandering  about  the  Ber- 
nese Alps  for  nearly  a  week. 
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"  I  can't  think  what  should  have  put  it  in 
papa's  head,"  she  added  ;  "  for  he  does  not  care 
much  for  scenery.  I  fancy  he  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  poor  me,  and  so  takes  me  the  grand 
tour.  He  wanted  to  come  without  mamma,  but 
she  said  we  were  not  to  be  trusted  alone.  She 
had  to  give  in  when  we  took  to  horseback, 
though." 

It  was  getting  late,  and  Mr.  Coningham  came 
out  to  find  us. 

"It  is  quite  time  we  were  going,"  he  said. 
"  In  fact  we  are  too  late  now.  The  horses  are 
ready,  and  your  clothes  are  dry,  Mr.  Cumber- 
mede.    I  have  felt  them  all  over." 

"  How  kind  of  you,  sir  !"  I  said. 

"  Nonsense !  Why  should  any  one  want 
another  to  get  his  death  of  cold  ?  If  you  are  to 
keep  alive,  it's  better  to  keep  well  as  long  as 
ever  you  can.  Make  haste  though,  and  change 
your  clothes." 

I  hurried  away,  followed  by  Clara's  merry 
laugh  at  my  clumsy  gait.  In  a  few  moments  I 
was  ready.  Mr.  Coningham  had  settled  my  bill 
for  me.  Mother  and  daughter  gave  me  a  kind 
farewell,  and  I  exhausted  my  German  in  vain 
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attempts  to  let  them  know  how  grateful  I  was 
for  their  goodness.  There  was  not  much  time, 
however,  to  spend  even  on  gratitude.  The  sun 
was  nearly  down,  and  I  could  see  Clara  mounted 
and  waiting  for  me  before  the  window.  I  found 
Mr.  Coningham  rather  impatient. 

"Come  along,  Mr.  Cumberrnede;  we  must 
be  off,"  he  said.     "  Get  up  there." 

"  You  have  grown,  though,  after  all,"  said 
Clara.  "  I  thought  it  might  be  only  the  petti- 
coats that  made  you  look  so  tall." 

I  got  on  the  horse  which  the  guide,  a  half- 
witted fellow  from  the  next  valley,  was  holding 
for  me,  and  we  set  out.  The  guide  walked 
beside  my  horse,  and  Mr.  Coningham  beside 
Clara's.  The  road  was  level  for  a  little  way, 
but  it  soon  turned  up  on  the  hill  where  I  had 
been  wandering,  and  went  along  the  steep  side 
of  it. 

"  Will  this  do  for  a  precipice,  Clara  ?"  said  her 
father. 

.  "  Oh !  dear  no,"  she  answered ;  "  it's  not 
worth  the  name.  It  actually  slopes  out- 
ward." 

Before  we  got  down  to  the  next  level  stretch 
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it  began  again  to  rain.  A  mist  came  on,  and 
we  could  see  but  a  little  way  before  ns. 
Through  the  mist  came  the  sound  of  the  bells 
of  the  cattle  upon  the  hill.  Our  guide  trudged 
carefully  but  boldly  on.  He  seemed  to  know 
every  step  of  the  way.  Clara  was  very  cool, 
her  father  a  little  anxious,  and  very  attentive  to 
his  daughter,  who  received  his  help  with  a 
never-failing  merry  gratitude,  making  light  of 
all  annoyances.  At  length  we  came  down  upon 
the  better  road,  and  travelled  on  with  more 
comfort. 

"  Look,  Clara  !"  I  said,  "  will  that  do  ?" 

"  What  is  it  f"  she  asked,  turning  her  head  in 
the  direction  in  which  I  pointed. 

On  our  right,  through  the  veil,  half  of  rain, 
half  of  gauzy  mist,  which  filled  the  air,  arose  a 
precipice  indeed — the  whole  bulk  it  was  of  the 
Eiger  mountain,  which  the  mist  brought  so  near 
that  it  seemed  literally  to  overhang  the  road. 
Clara  looked  up  for  a  moment,  but  betrayed  no 
sign  of  awe. 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  will  do,"  she  said. 

"  Though  you  are  only  at  the  foot  of  it  ?"  I 
suggested. 
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"  Yes,  though  I  am  only  at  the  foot  of  it,"  she 
repeated. 

"  What  does  it  remind  you  off  I  asked. 

"Nothing.  I  never  saw  anything  it  could 
remind  me  of,"  she  answered. 

"  Nor  read  anything  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

"  It  reminds  me  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  Pil- 
grims Progress.  You  remember  Christian  was 
afraid  because  the  side  of  it  which  was  next 
the  wayside  did  hang  so  much  over  that  he 
thought  it  would  fall  on  his  head." 

"  I  never  read  the  Pilgrims  Progress"  she 
returned,  in  a  careless  if  not  contemptuous  tone. 

"  Didn't  you  %  Oh,  you  would  like  it  so 
much !" 

"  I  don't  think  I  should.  I  don't  like  religious 
books." 

"  But  that  is  such  a  good  story  !" 

"  Oh !  it's  all  a  trap — sugar  on  the  outside  of 
a  pill !  The  sting's  in  the  tail  of  it.  They're 
all  like  that.     /  know  them." 

This  silenced  me,  and  for  a  while  we  went  on 
without  speaking. 

The  rain  ceased;  the  mist  cleared   a  little; 
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and  I  began  to  think  I  saw  some  landmarks  I 
knew.  A  moment  more,  and  I  perfectly  under- 
stood where  we  were. 

"  I'm  all  right  now,  sir,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Coning- 
ham.     "  I  can  find  my  way  from  here." 

As  I  spoke  I  pulled  up  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
mount. 

"  Sit  still,"  he  said.  "  We  cannot  do  better 
than  ride  on  to  Mr.  Forest's.  I  don't  know  him 
much,  but  I  have  met  him,  and  in  a  strange 
country  all  are  friends.  I  daresay  he  will  take 
us  in  for  the  night.  Do  you  think  he  could 
house  us  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  For  that  matter,  the 
boys  could  crowd  a  little." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here?" 

"  Not  above  two  miles,  I  think." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way  ?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Then  you  take  the  lead." 

I  did  so.  He  spoke  to  the  guide,  and  Clara 
and  I  rode  on  in  front. 

"  You  and  I  seem  destined  to  have  adventures 
together,  Clara,"  I  said. 

"  It  seems  so.     But  this  is  not  so  much  of  an 
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adventure  as  that  night  on  the  leads,"  she 
answered. 

"  You  would  not  have  thought  so  if  you  had 
been  with  me  in  the  morning." 

"  Were  you  very  much  frightened  V 

"  I  was.     And  then  to  think  of  finding  you !" 

"  It  was  funny,  certainly." 

When  we  reached  the  house,  there  was  great 
jubilation  over  me,  but  Mr.  Forest  himself  was 
very  serious.  He  had  not  been  back  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  was  just  getting  ready  to  set 
out  again,  accompanied  by  men  from  the  village 
below.  Most  of  the  boys  were  quite  knocked 
up,  for  they  had  been  looking  for  me  ever  since 
they  missed  me.  Charley  was  in  a  dreadful 
way.  When  he  saw  me  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
declared  he  would  never  let  me  go  out  of  his 
sight  again.  But  if  he  had  been  with  me,  it 
would  have  been  death  to  both  of  us  :  I  could 
never  have  got  him  over  the  ground. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  received  their  visitors 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  invited  them 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  them,  to  which, 
after  some  deliberation,  Mr.  Coningham  agreed. 
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AGAIN     THE     ICE-CAVE. 

THE  next  morning  he  begged  a  holiday  for 
me  and  Charley,  of  whose  family  he  knew 
something,  although  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
them.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  at  Charley's 
being  included  in  the  request,  not  in  the  least 
from  jealousy,  but  because  I  had  set  my  heart 
on  taking  Clara  to  the  cave  in  the  ice,  which  I 
knew  Charley  would  not  like.  But  I  thought 
we  could  easily  arrange  to  leave  him  somewhere 
near  until  we  returned.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Coning- 
ham  about  it,  who  entered  into  my  small  scheme 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Charley  confided 
to  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not  take  to  him — 
he  was  too  like  an  ape,  he  said.  But  the  im- 
pression of  his  ugliness  had  with  me  quite  worn 
off;  and  for  his  part,  if  I  had  been  a  favourite 
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nephew,  he  could  not  have  been  more  complai- 
sant and  hearty. 

I  felt  very  stiff  when  we  set  out,  and  alto- 
gether not  quite  myself;  but  the  discomfort 
wore  off  as  we  went.  Charley  had  Mr.  Coning- 
ham's  horse,  and  I  walked  by  the  side  of  Clara's, 
eager  after  any  occasion,  if  but  a  pretence,  of 
being  useful  to  her.  She  was  quite  familiar 
with  me,  but  seemed  shy  of  Charley.  He  looked 
much  more  of  a  man  than  I ;  for  not  only,  as  I 
have  said,  had  he  grown  much  during  his  ill- 
ness, but  there  was  an  air  of  troubled  thought- 
fulness  about  him  which  made  him  look  con- 
siderably older  than  he  really  was;  while  his 
delicate  complexion  and  large  blue  eyes  had  a 
kiud  of  mystery  about  them  that  must  have 
been  very  attractive. 

When  we  reached  the  village,  I  told  Charley 
that  we  wanted  to  go  on  foot  to  the  cave,  and 
hoped  he  would  not  mind  waiting  our  return. 
But  he  refused  to  be  left,  declaring  he  should 
not  mind  going  in  the  least ;  that  he  was  quite 
well  now,  and  ashamed  of  his  behaviour  on  the 
former  occasion ;  that,  in  fact,  it  must  have  been 
his  approaching  illness  that  caused  it.     I  could 
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not  insist,  and  we  set  out.  The  footpath  led 
us  through  fields  of  corn,  with  a  bright  sun 
overhead,  and  a  sweet  wind  blowing.  It  was  a 
glorious  day  of  golden  corn,  gentle  wind,  and 
blue  sky — with  great  masses  of  white  snow, 
whiter  than  any  cloud,  held  up  in  it. 

We  descended  the  steep  bank;  we  crossed 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  little  river ;  we 
crunched  under  our  feet  the  hail-like  crystals 
lying  rough  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier ;  we 
reached  the  cave,  and  entered  its  blue  abyss. 
I  went  first  into  the  delicious,  yet  dangerous 
looking  blue.  The  cave  had  several  sharp  angles 
in  it.  When  I  reached  the  furthest  corner  I 
turned  to  look  behind  me.  I  was  alone.  I 
walked  back  and  peeped  round  the  last  corner. 
Between  that  and  the  one  beyond  it  stood  Clara 
and  Charley — staring  at  each  other  with  faces 
of  ghastly  horror. 

Clara's  look  certainly  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  any  excess  of  imagination.  But 
many  women  respond  easily  to  influences  they 
could  not  have  originated.  My  conjecture  is 
that  the  same  horror  had  again  seized  upon 
Charley  when  he  saw  Clara ;  that  it  made  his 
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face,  already  deathlike,  tenfold  more  fearful  1 
that  Clara  took  fright  at  his  fear,  her  imagina- 
tion opening  like  a  crystal  to  the  polarized  light 
of  reflected  feeling ;  and  thus  they  stood  in  the 
paralysis  of  a  dismay  which  ever  multiplied 
itself  in  the  opposed  mirrors  of  their  counten- 
ances. 

I  too  was  in  terror — for  Charley,  and  certainly 
wasted  no  time  in  speculation.  I  went  forward 
instantly,  and  put  an  arm  round  each.  They 
woke  up,  as  it  were,  and  tried  to  laugh.  But 
the  laugh  was  worse  than  the  stare.  I  hurried 
them  out  of  the  place. 

We  came  upon  Mr.  Coningham  round  the 
next  corner,  amusing  himself  with  the  talk  of 
the  half-silly  guide. 

"  Where  are  you  going  f '  he  asked. 
"  Out  again,"   I  answered.     "  The  air  is  op- 
pressive." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  said  merrily.    "  The  air  is  as 
pure  as  it  is  cold.     Come,  Clara  ;  I  want  to  ex- 
plore the  penetralia  of  this  temple  of  Isis." 
I  believe  he  intended  a  pun. 
Clara  turned  with  him ;  Charley  and  I  went 
out  into  the  sunshine. 
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"  You  should  not  have  gone,  Charley.  You 
have  caught  a  chill  again,"  I  said. 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  answered. 
"  Only  it  was  too  dreadful.  That  lovely  face  ! 
To  see  it  like  that — and  know  that  is  what  it 
is  coming  to !" 

"  You  looked  as  horrid  yourself,"  I  returned. 

"I  don't  doubt  it.  We  all  did.  But 
why?" 

"  Why,  just  because  of  the  blueness,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Yes — the  blueness,  no  doubt.  That  was  all. 
But  there  it  was,  you  know." 

Clara  came  out  smiling.  All  her  horror  had 
vanished.  I  was  looking  into  the  hole  as  she 
turned  the  last  corner.  When  she  first  appear- 
ed, her  face  was  "  like  one  that  hath  been  seven 
days  drowned ;"  but  as  she  advanced,  the  decay 
thinned,  and  the  life  grew,  until  at  last  she 
stepped  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  in  all 
the  glow  of  her  merry  youth.  It  was  a  dumb 
show  of  the  resurrection. 

As  we  went  back  to  the  inn,  Clara,  who  was 
walking  in  front  with  her  father,  turned  her 
head  and  addressed  me  suddenly. 
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"  You  see  it  was  all  a  sham,  Wilfrid !"  she 
said. 

"  What  was  a  sham  ?  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Why  that,"  she  returned,  pointing  with  her 
hand.  Then  addressing  her  father,  "  Isn't  that 
the  Eiger,"  she  asked — "  the  same  we  rode 
under  yesterday  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  he  answered. 

She  turned  again  to  me. 

"  You  s%e  it  is  all  a  sham !  Last  night  it 
pretended  to  be  on  the  very  edge  of  the  road 
and  hanging  over  our  heads  at  an  awful  height. 
Now  it  has  gone  a  long  way  back,  is  not  so 
very  high,  and  certainly  does  not  hang  over.  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that  pre- 
cipice.    It  took  me  in." 

I  did  not  reply  at  once.  Clara's  words  ap- 
peared to  me  quite  irreverent,  and  I  recoiled 
from  the  very  thought  that  there  could  be  any 
sham  in  nature ;  but  what  to  answer  her  I 
did  not  know.  I  almost  began  to  dislike  her  ; 
for  it  is  often  incapacity  for  defending  the 
faith  they  love  which  turns  men  into  perse- 
cutors. 
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Seeing  me  foiled,  Charley  advanced  with  the 
doubtful  aid  of  a  sophism  to  help  me. 

"  Which  is  the  sham,  Miss  Clara  ?"  he  asked. 

"  That  Eiger  mountain  there." 

"Ah!  so  I  thought," 

"  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion,  Mr.  Osborne  f" 

"  You  mean  the  mountain  is  shamming,  don't 
you — looking  far  off  when  really  it  is  near  I" 

"Not  at  all.  When  it  looked  last  night  as  if 
it  hung  right  over  our  heads,  it  was  shamming. 
See  it  now — far  away  there  !" 

"  But  which,  then,  is  the  sham,  and  which  is 
the  true  f  It  looked  near  yesterday,  and  now  it 
looks  far  away.     Which  is  which  V 

"  It  must  have  been  a  sham  yesterday ;  for 
although  it  looked  near,  it  was  very  dull  and 
dim,  and  you  could  only  see  the  sharp  outline 
of  it." 

"Just  so  I  argue  on  the  other  side.  The 
mountain  must  be  shamming  now,  for  although 
it  looks  so  far  off,  it  yet  shows  a  most  contra- 
dictory clearness — not  only  of  outline  but  of  sur- 
face." 

"  Aha  !"  thought  I,  "  Miss  Clara  has  found  her 
match.      They  both  know  he  is  talking  non- 
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sense,  yet  she  can't  answer  him.  What  she  was 
saying  was  nonsense  too,  but  I  can't  answer  it 
either — not  yet." 

I  felt  proud  of  both  of  them,  but  of  Charley 
especially,  for  I  had  had  no  idea  he  could  be  so 
quick. 

"  What  ever  put  such  an  anwer  into  your  head, 
Charley  V  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh !  it's  not  quite  original,"  he  returned. 
"  I  believe  it  was  suggested  by  two  or  three 
lines  I  read  in  a  review  just  before  we  left  home. 
They  took  hold  of  me  rather." 

He  repeated  half  of  the  now  well-known 
little  poem  of  Shelley,  headed  Passage  of  the 
Apennines.  He  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
writer,  and  it  was  many  years  before  I  fell  in 
with  the  lines  myself. 

"  The  Apennine  in  the  light  of  day 
Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  gray, 
Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay ; 
But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 
On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread, 
And  the  Apennine  walks  abroad  with  the  storm." 

In  the  middle  of  it  I  saw  Clara  begin  to  titter, 
but  she  did  not  interrupt  him.     When  he  had 
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finished,  she  said  with  a  grave  face,  too  grave 
for  seriousness : 

"  Will  you  repeat  the  third  line — I  think  it 
was,  Mr.  Osborne  ?" 

He  did  so. 

"  What  kind  of  eggs  did  the  Apennine  lay, 
Mr.  Osborne  ?"  she  asked,  still  perfectly  serious. 

Charley  was  abashed  to  find  she  could  take 
advantage  of  probably  a  provincialism  to  turn 
into  ridicule  such  fine  verses.  Before  he  could 
recover  himself,  she  had  planted  another  blow 
or  two. 

"And  where  is  its  nest?  Between  the  earth 
and  the  sky  is  vague.  But  then  to  be  sure  it 
must  want  a  good  deal  of  room.  And  after  all, 
a  mountain  is  a  strange  fowl,  and  who  knows 
where  it  might  lay  ?  Between  earth  and  sky  is 
quite  definite  enough  ?  Besides,  the  bird-nest- 
ing boys  might  be  dangerous  if  they  knew 
where  it  was.  It  would  be  such  a  find  for 
them !" 

My  champion  was  defeated.  Without 
attempting  a  word  in  reply,  he  hung  back  and 
dropped  behind.  Mr.  Coningham  must  have 
heard  the  whole,  but  he   offered  no  remark.     I 
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saw  that  Charley's  sensitive  nature  was  hurt, 
and  my  heart  was  sore  for  him. 

"  That's  too  bad  of  you,  Clara,"  I  said. 

"What's  too  bad  of  me,  Wilfrid?"  she  re- 
turned. 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered — 

"  To  make  game  of  such  verses.  Any  one 
with  half  a  soul  must  see  they  were  fine." 

"  Very  wrong  of  you,  indeed,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Coningham  from  behind,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  he  were  smothering  a  laugh  ;  but 
when  I  looked  round,  his  face  was  grave. 

"  Then  I  suppose  that  half  soul  I  haven't 
got,"  returned  Clara. 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  mean  that,"  I  said,  lamely 
enough.  "  But  there's  no  logic  in  that  kind  of 
thing,  you  know." 

"  You  see,  papa,"  said  Clara,  "  what  you  are 
accountable  for.  Why  didn't  you  make  them 
teach  me  logic  V9 

Her  father  smiled  a  pleased  smile.  His 
daughter's  naivete  would  in  his  eyes  make  up 
for  any  lack  of  logic. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,"  continued  Clara,  turning 
back,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  am  a  woman,  and 
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you  men  don't  allow  us  to  learn  logic.  But  at 
the  same  time  you  must  confess  you  were 
making  a  bad  use  of  yours.  You  know  it  was 
all  nonsense  you  were  trying  to  pass  off  on  me 
for  wisdom." 

He  was  by  her  side  the  instant  she  spoke  to 
him.  A  smile  grew  upon  his  face  ;  I  could  see 
it  growing,  just  as  you  see  the  sun  growing  be- 
hind a  cloud.  In  a  moment  it  broke  out  in 
radiance. 

"  I  confess,"  he  said.  u  I  thought  you  were 
too  hard  on  Wilfrid ;  and  he  hadn't  anything  at 
hand  to  say  for  himself." 

"  And  you  were  too  hard  upon  me,  weren't 
you  ?     Tavo  to  one  is  not  fair  play — is  it  now  !" 

"  No  ;  certainly  not." 

"And  that  justified  a  little  false  play  on  my 
part  r 

"  No,  it  did  not"  said  Charley,  almost  fiercely. 
"  Nothing  justifies  false  play." 

"  Not  even  yours,  Mr.  Osborne  V  replied  Clara, 
with  a  stately  coldness  quite  marvellous  in  one 
so  young ;  and  leaving  him,  she  came  again  to 
my  side.  I  peeped  at  Mr.  Coningham,  curious 
to  see  how  he  regarded  all  this  wrangling  with 
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his  daughter.  He  appeared  at  once  amused  and 
satisfied.  Clara's  face  was  in  a  glow,  clearly  of 
anger  at  the  discourteous  manner  in  which 
Charley  had  spoken. 

"  You  mustn't  be  angry  with  Charley,  Clara," 
I  said. 

"  He  is  very  rude,"  she  replied  indignantly. 

"  What  he  said  was  rude,  I  allow,  but  Charley 
himself  is  anything  but  rude.  I  haven't  looked 
at  him,  but  I  am  certain  he  is  miserable  about  it 
already." 

"  So  he  ought  to  be.  To  speak  like  that  to  a 
lady,  when  her  very  friendliness  put  her  off  her 
guard !     I  never  was  treated  so  in  all  my  life." 

She  spoke  so  loud  that  she  must  have  meant 
Charley  to  hear  her.  But  when  I  looked  back, 
I  saw  that  he  had  fallen  a  long  way  behind, 
and  was  corning  on  very  slowly,  with  dejected 
look  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Coning- 
ham  did  not  interfere  by  word  or  sign. 

When  we  reached  the  inn  he  ordered  some 
refreshment,  and  behaved  to  us  both  as  if  we 
were  grown  men.  Just  a  touch  of  familiari- 
ty was  the  sole  indication  that  Ave  were  not 
grown    men.      Boys    are    especially    grateful 
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for  respect  from  their  superiors,  for  it  helps 
them  to  respect  themselves  ;  but  Charley  sat 
silent  and  gloomy.  As  he  would  not  ride  back, 
and  Mr.  Coningham  preferred  walking  too, 
I  got  into  the  saddle  and  rode  by  Clara's  side. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  Charley  crept 
up  to  the  other  side  of  Clara's  horse,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  mane.  When  he  spoke  Clara 
started,  for  she  was  looking  the  other  way  and 
had  not  observed  his  approach. 

"  Miss  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  was 
so  rude.     Will  you  forgive  me  f" 

Instead  of  being  hard  to  reconcile,  as  I  hadfear- 
ed  from  her  outburst  of  indignation,  she  leaned 
forward  and  laid  her  hand  on  his.  He  looked 
up  in  her  face,  his  own  suffused  with  a  colour 
I  had  never  seen  in  it  before.  His  great  blue 
eyes  lightened  with  thankfulness,  and  began  to 
fill  with  tears.  How  she  looked,  I  could  not 
see.  She  withdrew  her  hand,  and  Charley 
dropped  behind  again.  In  a  little  while  he  came 
up  to  my  side,  and  began  talking.  He  soon  got 
quite  merry,  but  Clara  in  her  turn  was  silent. 

I  doubt  if  anything  would  be  worth  telling  but 
for  what  comes  after.     History  itself  would  be 
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worthless  but  for  what  it  cannot  tell,  namely, 
its  own  future.  Upon  this  ground  my  reader 
must  excuse  the  apparent  triviality  of  the  things 
I  am  now  relating. 

When  we  were  alone  in  our  room  that  night 
— for  ever  since  Charley's  illness  we  two  had  had 
a  room  to  ourselves — Charley  said, 

"  I  behaved  like  a  brute  this  morning,  Wil- 
frid." 

"  No,  Charley ;  you  were  only  a  little  rude 
from  being  over-eager.  If  she  had  been  seri- 
ously advocating  dishonesty,  you  would  have 
been  quite  right  to  take  it  up  so;  and  you 
thought  she  was." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  was  very  silly  of  me.  I  dare- 
say it  was  because  I  had  been  so  dishonest  my- 
self just  before.  How  dreadful  it  is  that  I  am 
always  taking  my  own  side,  even  when  I  do 
what  I  am  ashamed  of  in  another !  I  suppose  I 
think  I  have  got  my  horse  by  the  head,  and  the 
other  has  not." 

"  I  don't  know.  That  may  be  it,"  I  answer- 
ed. "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  think  about  it  to-night, 
for  I  don't  feel  well.  What  if  it  should  be  your 
turn  to  nurse  me  now,  Charley  V 
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He  turned  quite  pale,  his  eyes  opened  wide, 
and  he  looked  at  me  anxiously. 

Before  morning  I  was  aching  all  over :  I  had 
rheumatic  fever. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CHARLEY  NURSES  ME. 


["  SAW  no  more  of  Clara.  Mr.  Coningham 
■*•  came  to  bid  me  good-bye,  and  spoke  very- 
kindly.  Mr.  Forest  would  have  got  a  nurse 
for  me,  but  Charley  begged  so  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  return  the  service  I  had  done  for 
him  that  he  yielded. 

I  was  in  great  pain  for  more  than  a  week. 
Charley's  attentions  were  unremitting.  In  fact 
he  nursed  me  more  like  a  woman  than  a  boy  ; 
and  made  me  think  with  some  contrition  how 
poor  my  ministrations  had  been.  Even  after 
the  worst  was  over,  if  I  but  moved,  he  was  at 
my  bedside  in  a  moment.  Certainly  no  nurse 
could  have  surpassed  him.  I  could  bear  no  one 
to  touch  me  but  him  :  from  anyone  else  I  dread- 
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ed  torture  ;  and  my  medicine  was  administered 
to  the  very  moment  by  my  own  old  watch, 
which  had  been  brought  to  do  its  duty  at  least 
respectably. 

One  afternoon,  finding  me  tolerably  comfort- 
able, he  said, 

"  Shall  I  read  something  to  you,  Wilfrid  ?" 

He  never  called  me  Willie,  as  most  of  my 
friends  did. 

"  I  should  like  it,"  I  answered. 

"  What  shall  I  read?"  he  asked. 

"  Hadn't  you  something  in  your  head,"  I  re- 
joined, "  when  you  proposed  it?" 

"  Well,  I  had ;  but  I  don't  know  if  you  would 
like  it." 

"What  did  you  think  of,  then  f" 

"  I  thought  of  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

"  How   could   you   think   I    should    not  like 

that  r 

r     "  Because  I  never  saw  you  say  your  prayers/" 
"  That  is  quite  true.     But  you   don't  think  I 
never  say  my  prayers,  although  you  never  see 
me  do  it  ?" 

The  fact  was,  my  uncle,  amongst  his   other 

X  2 
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peculiarities,  did  not  approve  of  teaching  child- 
ren to  say  their  prayers.  But  he  did  not  there- 
fore leave  me  without  instruction  in  the  matter 
of  praying — either  the  idlest  or  the  most  avail- 
ing of  human  actions.  He  would  say,  "  When 
you  want  anything,  ask  for  it,  Willie ;  and  if  it 
is  worth  your  having,  you  will  have  it.  But 
don't  fancy  you  are  doing  God  any  service  by 
praying  to  him.  He  likes  you  to  pray  to  him 
because  he  loves  you,  and  wants  you  to  love 
him.  And  whatever  you  do,  don't  go  saying  a 
lot  of  words  you  don't  mean.  If  you  think  you 
ought  to  pray,  say  your  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
have  done  with  it."  I  had  no  theory  myself 
on  the  matter ;  but  when  I  was  in  misery  on  the 
wild  mountains,  I  had  indeed  prayed  to  God ; 
and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hope,  when  I 
got  what  I  prayed  for,  that  he  had  heard  my 
prayer. 

Charley  made  no  reply. 

"  It  seems  to  me  better  that  sort  of  thing 
shouldn't  be  seen,  Charley,"  I  persisted. 

"  Perhaps,  Wilfrid  ;  but  I  was  taught  to  say 
my  prayers  regularly." 

"  I   don't   think  much   of  that  either,"  I  an- 
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swered.  "  But  I've  said  a  good  many  prayers 
since  I've  been  here,  Charley.  I  can't  say  I'm 
sure  it's  of  any  use,  but  I  can't  help  trying  after 
something — I  don't  know  what — something  I 
want,  and  don't  know  how  to  get." 

"  But  it's  only  the  prayer  of  faith  that's  heard 
— do  you  believe,  Wilfrid  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  daren't  say  I  don't.  I 
wish  I  could  say  I  do.  But  I  daresay  things 
will  be  considered." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  grand  if  it  was  true,  Wil- 
frid?" 

"What,  Charley?" 

"  That  God  actually  let  his  creatures  see  him 
— and — all  that  came  of  it,  you  know  ?" 

"  It  would  be  grand  indeed  !  But  supposing 
it  true,  how  could  we  be  expected  to  believe  it 
like  them  that  saw  him  with  their  own  eyes  1 
/couldn't  be  required  to  believe  just  as  if  I 
could  have  no  doubt  about  it.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair.  Only — perhaps  we  haven't  got  the  clew 
by  the  right  end." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  sometimes  I  hate  the 
whole  thing.  And  then  again  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
read  all  about  it ;  not  that  I  care  for  it  exactly, 
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but  because  a  body  must  do  something — because 
— I  don't  know  how  to  say  it — because  of  the 
misery,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do  know — quite.  But 
now  you  have  started  the  subject,  I  thought 
that  was  great  nonsense  Mr.  Forest  was  talking 
about  the  authority  of  the  church  the  other 
day." 

"  Well,  1  thought  so,  too.  I  don't  see  what 
right  they  have  to  say  so  and  so,  if  they  didn't 
hear  him  speak.  As  to  what  he  meant,  they 
may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong.  If  they 
have  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  say — how  am 
I  to  tell  they  have  ?  All  impostors  claim  it  as 
well  as  the  true  men.  If  I  had  ever  so  little  of 
the  same  gift  myself,  I  suppose  I  could  tell ; 
but  they  say  no  one  has  till  he  believes — so 
they  may  be  all  humbugs  for  anything  I  can 
possibly  tell ;  or  they  may  be  all  true  men,  and 
yet  I  may  fancy  them  all  humbugs,  and  can't 
help  it." 

I  was  quite  as  much  astonished  to  hear  Char- 
ley talk  in  this  style  as  some  readers  will  be 
doubtful  whether  a  boy  could  have  talked  such 
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good  sense.  I  said  nothing,  and  a  silence  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you,  then  !" 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  should  ;  for,  do  you  know,  after  all, 
I  don't  think  there's  anything  like  the  New 
Testament." 

"  Anything  like  it !"  he  repeated.  "  I  should 
think  not !  Only  I  wish  I  did  know  what  it  all 
meant.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  my  father  as  I 
would  to  Jesus  Christ  if  I  saw  him.  But  if  I 
could  talk  to  my  father,  he  wouldn't  understand 
me.  He  would  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  the 
very  scum  of  the  universe  for  daring  to  have  a 
doubt  of  what  he  told  me." 

"  But  he  doesn't  mean  himself"  I  said. 

"  Well,  who  told  him  ?" 

"  The  Bible." 

"And  who  told  the  Bible  ?" 

u  God,  of  course." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  know  that  ?  I  only  know 
that  they  say  so.  Do  you  know,  Wilfrid — I 
dont  believe  my  father  is  quite  sure  himself, 
and  that  is  what  makes  him  in  such  a  rage 
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with  anybody  who  doesn't  think  as  he  does. 
He's  afraid  it  mayn't  be  true  after  all." 

I  had  never  had  a  father  to  talk  to,  but  I 
thought  something  must  be  wrong  when  a  boy 
couldrit  talk  to  his  father.  My  uncle  was  a 
better  father  than  that  came  to. 

Another  pause  followed,  during  which  Char- 
ley searched  for  a  chapter  to  fit  the  mood.  I 
will  not  say  what  chapter  he  found,  for,  after 
all,  I  doubt  if  we  had  any  real  notion  of  what 
it  meant.  1  know,  however,  that  there  were 
words  in  it  which  found  their  way  to  my  con- 
science ;  and,  let  men  of  science  or  philosophy 
say  what  they  will,  the  rousing  of  a  man's  con- 
science is  the  greatest  event  in  his  existence. 
In  such  a  matter,  the  consciousness  of  the  man 
himself  is  the  sole  witness.  A  Chinese  can  ex- 
pose many  of  the  absurdities  and  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  English :  it  is  their  own  Shakspere 
who  must  bear  witness  to  their  sins  and  faults, 
as  well  as  their  truths  and  characteristics. 

After  this  we  had  many  conversations  about 
such  things,  one  of  which  I  shall  attempt  to  report 
by-and-by.  Of  course,  in  any  such  attempt  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  put  the  effect  into  fresh 
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conversational  form.  What  I  have  just  written 
must  at  least  be  more  orderly  than  what  passed 
between  us  ;  but  the  spirit  is  much  the  same, 
and  mere  fact  is  of  consequence  only  as  it  affects 
truth. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  DREAM. 

rpHE  best  immediate  result  of  my  illness  was 
*  that  I  learned  to  love  Charley  Osborne 
more  dearly.  We  renewed  an  affection  resem- 
bling from  afar  that  of  Shakspere  for  his 
nameless  friend  ;  we  anticipated  that  informing 
In  Memoriam.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  infinite  ar- 
rogance, let  me  remind  my  reader  that  the  sun 
is  reflected  in  a  dewdrop  as  in  the  ocean. 

One  night  I  had  a  strange  dream,  which  is 
perhaps  worth  telling  for  the  involution  of  its 
consciousness. 

I  thought  I  was  awake  in  my  bed,  and  Char- 
ley asleep  in  his.  I  lay  looking  into  the  room. 
It  began  to  waver  and  change.   The  night-light 
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enlarged  and  receded  ;  and  the  walls  trembled 
and  waved.  The  light  had  got  behind  them, 
and  shone  through  them. 

"  Charley !  Charley !"  I  cried ;  for  I  was 
frightened. 

"  I  heard  him  move  ;  but  before  he  reached 
me,  I  was  lying  on  a  lawn,  surrounded  by  trees, 
with  the  moon  shining  through  them  from  be- 
hind. The  next  moment  Charley  was  by  my 
side. 

"Isn't  it  prime?"  he  said.     "  It's  all  over  !" 

k*  AVhat  do  you  mean,  Charley  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  mean  that  we're  both  dead  now.  It's  not 
so  very  bad — is  it !" 

"  Nonsense,  Charley  !"  I  returned  ;  "  I'm  not 
dead.  I'm  as  wide  alive  as  ever  I  was.  Look 
here." 

So  saying,  I  sprung  to  my  feet,  and  drew  my- 
self up  before  him. 

"  Where's  your  worst  pain  ?  "  said  Charley, 
with  a  curious  expression  in  his  tone. 

"  Here,"  I  answered.  "  No  ;  it's  not ;  it's  in 
my  back.  No,  it  isn't.  It's  nowhere.  I  haven't 
got  any  pain." 

Charley  laughed  a  low  laugh,  which  sounded 
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as  sweet  as  strange.  It  was  to  the  laughter  of 
the  world  "  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,"  but 
not  "  as  water  is  to  wine,"  for  what  it  had  lost  in 
sound  it  had  gained  in  smile. 

"Tell  me  now  you're  not  dead!"  he  exclaim- 
ed triumphantly. 

"  But,"  I  insisted,  "  don't  you  see  I'm  alive  1 
You  may  be  dead  for  anything  I  know — but  / 
am  not — I  know  that." 

"  You're  just  as  dead  as  I  am,"  he  said.  "  Look 
here." 

A  little  way  off,  in  an  open  plot  by  itself, 
stood  a  little  white  rose  tree,  half  mingled  with 
the  moonlight.  Charley  went  up  to  it,  stepped 
on  the  topmost  twig,  and  stood :  the  bush  did 
not  even  bend  under  him. 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered.  "  You  are  dead,  I 
confess.     But  now,  look  you  here." 

I  went  to  a  red  rose-bush  which  stood  at 
some  distance,  blanched  in  the  moon,  set  my 
foot  on  the  top  of  it,  and  made  as  if  I  would 
ascend,  expecting  to  crush  it,  roses  and  all,  to 
the  ground.  But  behold!  I  was  standing  on 
my  red  rose  opposite  Charley  on  his  white. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  he  cried,  across  the  moon- 
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light,  and  his  voice  sounded  as  if  it  came  from 
the  moon  far  away. 

"  Oh  Charley  !"  I  cried,  "  I'm  so  frightened !" 

'•  What  are  you  frightened  at?" 

"  At  you.     You're  dead,  you  know." 

"It  is  a  good  thing,  Wilfrid,"  he  rejoined,  in 
a  tone  of  some  reproach,  "  that  I  am  not  fright- 
ened at  you  for  the  same  reason  ;  for  what  would 
happen  then  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  you  would  go 
away  and  leave  me  alone  in  this  ghostly  light." 

"  If  I  were  frightened  at  you  as  you  are  at 
me,  we  should  not  be  able  to  see  each  other 
at  all.  If  you  take  courage  the  light  will 
grow." 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Charley,"  I  cried,  and  flung 
myself  from  my  tree  towards  his.  I  found  my- 
self floating,  half  reclined  on  the  air.  We  met 
midway  each  in  the  other's  arms. 

"  I  don't  know  where  I  am,  Charley." 

"  That  is  my  father's  rectory." 

He  pointed  to  the  house,  which  I  had  not 
yet  observed.  It  lay  quite  dark  in  the  moon- 
light, for  not  a  window  shone  from  within. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Charley." 
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"Leave  you!  I  should  think  not,  Wilfrid. 
I  have  been  long  enough  without  you  already." 

"  Have  you  been  long  dead,  then,  Charley  ?" 

"  Not  very  long.  Yes,  a  long  time.  But,  in- 
deed, I  don't  know.  We  don't  count  time  as 
we  used  to  count  it. — I  want  to  go  and  see  my 
father.  It  is  long  since  I  saw  him,  anyhow. 
Will  you  come?" 

"  If  you  think  I  might — if  you  wish  it,"  I  said, 
for  I  had  no  great  desire  to  see  Mr.  Osborne. 
"  Perhaps  he  won't  care  to  see  me." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Charley,  with  another  low 
silvery  laugh.     "  Come  along." 

"  We  glided  over  the  grass.  A  window  stood 
a  little  open  on  the  second  floor.  We  floated 
up,  entered,  and  stood  by  the  bedside  of  Charley's 
father.     He  lay  in  a  sound  sleep. 

44  Father  !  father  !"  said  Charley,  whispering 
in  his  ear  as  he  lay — 44  it's  all  right.  You  need 
not  be  troubled  about  me  any  more." 

Mr.  Osborne  turned  on  his  pillow. 

44  He's  dreaming  about  us  now,"  said  Charley. 
44  He  sees  us  both  standing  by  his  bed." 

But  the  next  moment  Mr.  Osborne  sat  up, 
stretched  out  his  arms  towards  us  with  the  open 
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palms  outwards,  as  if  pushing  us  away   from 
him,  and  cried, 

"  Depart  from  me,  all  evil-doers.  0  Lord  ! 
do  I  not  hate  them  that  hate  thee  V 

He  followed  with  other  yet  more  awful  words 
which  I  never  could  recall.  I  only  remember 
the  feeling  of  horror  and  amazement  they  left 
behind.  I  turned  to  Charley.  He  had  disap- 
peared, and  I  found  myself  lying  in  the  bed  be- 
side Mr.  Osborne.  I  gave  a  great  cry  of  dismay 
— when  there  was  Charley  again  beside  me, 
saying, 

"  What's  the  matter,  Wilfrid?  Wake  up.  My 
father's  not  here." 

I  did  wake,  but  until  I  had  felt  in  the  bed  I 
could  not  satisfy  myself  that  Mr.  Osborne  was 
indeed  not  there. 

"  You've  been  talking  in  your  sleep.  I  could 
hardly  get  you  waked,"  said  Charley,  who  stood 
there  in  his  shirt. 

"  Oh  Charley ! "  I  cried,  "  I've  had  such  a 
dream !" 

"  What  was  it,  Wilfrid  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I  can't  talk  about  it  yet,"  I  answered. 

I  never   did  tell  him  that   dream  ;  for    even 
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then  I  was  often  uneasy  about  him — he  was  so 
sensitive.  The  affections  of  my  friend  were  as 
hoops  of  steel ;  his  feelings  a  breath  would 
ripple.  Oh,  my  Charley!  if  ever  we  meet  in 
that  land  so  vaguely  shadowed  in  my  dream, 
will  you  not  know  that  I  loved  you  heartily  well  ? 
Shall  I  not  hasten  to  lay  bare  my  heart  before 
you — the  priest  of  its  confessional?  Oh,  Charley ! 
when  the  truth  is  known,  the  false  will  fly 
asunder  as  the  Autumn  leaves  in  the  wind ;  but 
the  true,  whatever  their  faults,  will  only  draw 
together  the  more  tenderly  that  they  have 
sinned  against  each  other. 
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